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POEMS. 


DIVIDED. 

I* 

An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 
Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom ; 

We  two  among  them  wading  together. 
Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume* 

Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover. 
Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet, 

Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet. 

Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favor, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring, 

'Twixt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Lightly  settle,  and  sleepily  swing. 

We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth 
And  short  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown, 

But  one  little  streak  at  a  distance  lieth 
Green  like  a  ribbon  to  prank  the  down* 

n. 

Over  the  grass  we  stepped  unto  it, 
And  Grod  He  knoweth  how  blithe  we  were ! 

Never  a  voice  to  bid  us  eschew  it :   ' 
Hey  the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair  I 


lo  DIVIDED. 

Hey  the  grceu  ribbon  !  we  kneeled  beside  it, 

AVe  parted  the  grasses  dewy  and  slieen ; 
Drop  over  drop  there  filtered  and  slided 

A  tinj'  bright  bcek  tliat  tricliled  between. 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us, 

Light  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bella  — 
Fui-ry  wedding-bells  faintly  rung  to  ii8 

Down  in  tlieir  fortunate  parallels. 
Hand  in  hand,  while  the  snn  peered  over, 

We  lapped  tlie  grass  on  thai  youngling  spring  : 
Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover. 

And  said,  "  Let  ua  follow  it  westering." 


A  dapple  sky,  a  world  or  meadows, 
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We  speak,  we  laugh,  but  with  voices  hollow  ; 
Our  hands  are  hanging,  our  hearts  are  numb. 


IV. 

A  breathing  sigh,  a  sigh  for  answer, 

A  little  talking  of  outward  things : 
The  careless  beck  is  a  merry  dancer. 

Keeping  sweet  time  to  the  air  she  sings. 

A  little  pain  when  the  beck  grows  wider ; 

*'  Cross  to  me  now  —  for  her  wavelets  swell : " 
"  I  may  not  cross  "  —  and  the  voice  beside  her 

Faintly  reacheth,  though  heeded  well. 

No  backward  path  ;  ah  !  no  returning ; 

No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  flow  : 
*'  Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning ; 

Come  ere  it  darkens  ; "  —  '*  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  " 

Then  cries  of  pain,  and  arms  outreacliing  — 
The  beck  grows  wider  and  swift  and  deep : 

Passionate  words  as  of  one  beseechino:  — 

The  loud  beck  drowns  them ;  we  walk,  and  weep. 

V. 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendor  drooping, 
A  tired  queen  with  her  state  oppressed, 

Low  by  rushes  and  swordgrass  stooping, 
Lies  she  soft  on  the  waves  at  rest. 

The  desert  heavens  have  felt  her  sadness  ; 

Her  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  tears ; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness, 

And  goeth  stillj'  as  soul  that  fears. 
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We  tivo  walk  on  iu  oui'  grassy  places 
On  eitlier  nmi^e  of  tlie  moonlit  Qood, 

With  tlie  moon's  own  smlness  iu  our  faces, 
Where  joy  is  withered,  blossom  and  bud. 


A  siiad_v  frestiuess,  cliafera  wLirring, 

A  little  piping  of  leaf-liid  birds  ; 
A  flutter  of  wings,  u  lltftil  stirring, 

A  cloud  to  the  eastward  snowy  as  curds. 

Bare  glassy  slopes,  where  kida  are  tethered  ; 

Round  valleys  like  nests  all  ferny-liiied ; 
Round  hills,  with  fluttering  tree-tops  feathered, 

Swell  high  in  their  freckled  rubes  behind. 

A  rcse-ilitsli  tondot 
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Stately  prows  are  rising  and  bowing 
(Shouts  of  mariners  winnow  the  air), 

And  level  sands  for  banks  endowing 

The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 

While,  O  my  heart !  as  white  sails  shiver 

And  crowds  are  passing,  and  banks  stretch  wide, 

How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  quiver. 
That  moving  speck  on  the  far-off  side ! 

Farther,  farther  —  I  see  it  —  know  it  — 

My  eyes  brim  over,  it  melts  away : 
Only  my  heart  to  my  heart  shall  show  it 

As  I  walk  desolate  day  by  day. 

vui. 

And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly  — 
And  knowledge  greater  than  grief  can  dim  — 

I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly  — 
Yea,  better — e'en  better  than  I  love  him. 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see, 
I  say,  '*  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 

Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 


HONORS.  — PART  I. 

A  Scholar  is  musing  on  his  Want  of  Success, 

To  strive  —  and  fail.      Tes^  I  did  strive  and  faily 
I  set  mine  eyes  upon  a  certain  night 

To  find  a  certain  star  —  and  could  not  hail 
With  them  its  deep-set  light. 
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Fool  that  I  ii'MS  /  1  will  rehearse  my  jhiill  ." 
/,  wingless,  thought  mysdf  on  high  to  lift 

Among  the  winged  —  I  »el  these  feet  that  halt 
To  run  agaimt  the  swift. 

And  yet  this  man,  that  loved  me  so,  can  write  — 

That  loves  me,  J  vMuld  say,  can  let  tne  see  ; 
Or  fain  would  hare  me  Ifiink  he  coitnta  but  light 
These  Honors  lotl  to  me. 


IT/w  Ulier  of  Ms  FWtnJ.] 

"  What  fire  lliey?  that  old  houeo  of  yoiirB  whioh  gave 
Such  welcomes  oft  to  me  the  sunbeams  fail 

Still  down  the  squares  of  blue  and  white  wjiicli  puve 
Its  hospitable  hall. 
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*'  To  be  a  deep  and  wondrous  world  ;  for  I 

Have  seen  the  trees  within  it  —  marvellous  things 

So  thick  no  bird  betwixt  their  leaves  could  fly 
But  she  would  smite  her  wings  ;  — 

''  Go  there,  I  say  ;  stand  at  the  water's  brink, 
And  shoals  of  spotted  grayling  you  shall  see 

Basking  between  the  shadows  —  look,  and  think 
*  This  beauty  is  for  me  ; 

'*  *  For  me  this  freshness  in  the  morning  hours  ; 

For  me  the  water's  clear  tranquillity  ; 
For  me  that  soft  descent  of  chestnut  flowers ; 

The  cushat's  cry  for  me. 

'' '  The  lovely  laughter  of  the  windswayed  wheat; 

The  easy  slope  of  yonder  pastoral  hill ; 
The  sedgy  brook  whereby  the  red  kine  meet 

And  wade  and  drink  their  fill.' 

"  Then  saunter  down  that  terrace  whence  the  sea 
All  fair  with  wing-like  sails  you  may  discern ; 

Be  glad,  and  say,  'This  beauty  is  for  me — 
A  thing  to  love  and  learn. 

"  '  For  me  the  bounding  in  of  tides  ;  for  me 
The  lying  bare  of  sands  when  they  retreat ; 

The  purple  flush  of  calms,  the  sparkling  glee 
When  waves  and  sunshine  meet.' 

•'  So,  after  gazing,  homeward  turn,  and  mount 
To  that  long  chamber  in  the  roof ;  there  tell 

Your  heart  the  laid-up  lore  it  holds  to  count 
And  prize  and  ponder  well. 

"  The  lookings  onward  of  the  race  before 
It  had  a  past  to  make  it  look  behind  ; 

Its  reverent  wonders,  and  its  doubtings  sore.. 
Its  adorations  blind. 
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"  The  thunder  of  its  war-songa,  and  the  glow 
Of  chants  to  freedom  by  tiie  old  world  sung ; 

The  sweet  love  cadences  that  long  ago 
Dropped  from  the  old  world  tongue. 

"  And  then  this  new-world  lore  that  lakes  account 
Of  tangled  star-dust ;  maps  the  triple  whirl 

or  blue  and  red  and  argent  worlds  that  luoniit 
And  greet  the  Irish  Eakl; 

"  O  float  atTOsa  the  lube  that  Hehsciill  aways, 
Like  pale-rose  ehapleta,  or  like  sapphire  mist  j 

Or  hang  or  droop  along  the  heavenly  ways, 
Like  scarfs  of  amethyst. 

"O  strange  it  is  and  wide  the  new-world  lore, 
For  ne\t  it  trcnteth  of  onr  native  duet ! 
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And  leisurely  the  opal  murmuring  sea 
Breaks  on  her  yellow  sands ; 

"  And  leisurely  the  ring-dove  on  her  nest 

Broods  till  her  tender  chick  will  peck  the  shell ; 

And  leisurely  down  fall  from  ferny  crest 
The  dew-drops  on  the  well ; 

*'  And  leisurely  your  life  and  spirit  grew, 
With  yet  the  time  to  grow  and  ripen  free : 

No  judgment  past  withdraws  that  boon  from  you, 
Nor  granteth  it  to  me. 

^^  Still  must  I  plod,  and  still  in  cities  moil  \ 
From  precious  leisure,  learned  leisure  far, 

Dull  my  best  self  with  handling  common  soil ; 
Yet  mine  those  honors  are. 

*'  Mine  they  are  called  ;  they  are  a  name  which  means 
^  This  man  had  steady  pulses,  tranquil  nerves ; 

Here,  as  in  other  fields,  the  most  he  gleans 
Who  works  and  never  swerves. 

"  '  We  measure  not  his  mind  ;  we  cannot  tell 

What  lieth  under,  over,  o**  beside 
The  test  we  put  him  to :  he  doth  excel. 

We  know,  where  he  is  tried ; 

*' '  But,  if  he  boasts  some  further  excellence  — 

Mind  to  create  as  well  as  to  attain ; 
To  sway  his  peers  by  golden  eloquence, 

As  wind  doth  shift  a  fane  ; 

*"  To  sing  among  the  poets  —  we  are  naught : 

We  cannot  drop  a  line  into  that  sea 
And  read  its  fathoms  off,  nor  gauge  a  thought. 

Nor  map  a  simile. 


t8  //OA'OffS. 

•'  'It  may  be  of  all  voiws  sublunar 
The  only  one  be  ecboes  we  did  try ; 

We  may  have  come  upon  the  only  star 
TUnt  twinkles  in  hie  eky.' 

■■Ami  s(.  it  WU8  with  me." 

Ofahe  vtyf-iendt 

False,  false,  a  random  charije,  a  blame  undue : 
WreH  notfuir  reasoning  to  a  crooked  end: 

False,  false,  a»  yon  are  true! 

But  I  I'earf  on :  •'  And  bo  it  was  with  me  ; 

Your  gtikkn  constellation  a  lying  (ipart 
Tliey  neither  hailed  nor  greeteil  heartily. 

Nor  noted  on  their  chart. 

"  And  vet  to  von  and  not  to  me  belong 

TliosI-  ll.i<T'instin<.-ts  that,  like  second  sif-hl 
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Nor  should  have  done  with  uo  man  to  expound 
Its  meaning,  yet  they  say, 

*' '  We  do  accept  it :  lower  than  the  shoals 
We  skiiu,  this  diver  went,  nor  did  create. 

But  find  It  for  us  deeper  in  our  souls 
Then  we  can  i>enetrate.' 

'*  You  were  to  me  the  world's  interpreter. 

The  man  that  tanglit  me  Nature's  unknown  tongue. 

And  to  the  notes  of  her  wild  dulcimer 
First  set  sweet  words  and  sung. 

**  And  what  am  I  to  vou?    A  steadv  hand 
To  hold,  a  steadfast  heart  to  trust  withal ; 

Merely  a  man  tliat  loves  you,  and  will  stand 
By  you,  whatever  befall. 

''  But  need  we  praise  his  tendance  tutelar 

Who  fee<l8  a  tiamc  that  warms  him?    Yet  'tis  true 

I  love  you  for  the  sake  of  what  you  are, 
And  not  of  what  vou  do :  — 

'*  As  heaven's  high  twins,  whereof  in  T3'rian  blue 
The  one  revolveth  ;  through  his  course  immense 

Might  love  his  fellow  of  the  damask  hue, 
For  like,  and  difference. 

''  For  different  pathways  ever  more  decreed 

To  intersect,  but  not  to  interfere  ; 
For  common  goal,  two  aspects,  and  one  speed, 

One  centre  and  one  year ; 

'*  For  deep  affinities,  for  drawings  strong. 
That  by  their  nature  each  must  needs  exert ; 

For  loved  alliance,  and  for  union  long. 
That  stands  before  desert. 
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"  And  yet  desert  makes  brigliter  not  the  less, 
Foi'  nearest  litB  onu  Btar  be  sbnll  not  fail 

To  think  those  ra^'s  unmatchod  for  Doblcucss, 
That  ctistiLDce  counts  l>ut  pale. 

"  Be  pale  afar,  siDce  still  to  me  you  sbiue, 

And  must  while  Nature's  eldest  law  shall  hold  ;"  — 

Ah.  iheTe'fi  the  Ihouijhl  w/iich  juakea  Ida  random  line 
Dear  as  reJiiiM  gold! 

Then  shM  I  drink  this  draught  of  oxymel, 

I'art  jHoert,  part  sharp  f    Myself  o'erprised  to  know 

la  sharp :  the  cause  is  stceet,  ami  truth  to  tell 
Few  would  that  cause  forego, 

Which  is.  that  this  of  alt  the  men  on  earth 

Doth  love  me  m-ll  enough  to  count  me  great  — 
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HONORS.  — PART  11. 

The  Answer. 

As  one  who,  journeying,  checks  the  rein  in  haste 
Because  a  ehasin  doth  yawn  across  his  way 

Too  wide  for  leaping,  and  too  steeply  faced 
For  climber  to  essay  — 

As  such  an  one,  being  brought  to  sudden  stand. 
Doubts  all  his  foregone  path  if  'twere  the  true. 

And  turns  to  this  and  then  to  the  other  hand 
As  knowing  not  what  to  do,  — 

So  I,  being  checked,  am  with  my  path  at  strife 
Which  led  to  such  a  chasm,  and  there  doth  end. 

False  path  !  it  cost  me  priceless  years  of  life. 
My  well-beloved  friend. 

There  fell  a  flute  when  Ganymede  went  up  — 
The  flute  that  he  was  wont  to  play  upon: 

It  dropped  beside  the  jonquil's  milk-white  cup. 
And  freckled  cowslips  wan  — 

Dropped  from  his  heedless  hand  when,  dazed  and 
mute. 

He  sailed  upon  the  eagle's  quivering  wing. 
Aspiring,  panting  —  ay,  it  dropped  —  the  flute 

Erewhile  a  cherished  thing. 

Among  the  delicate  gjjasses  and  the  bells 

Of  crocuses  that  spotted  a  rill  side, 
I  picked  up  such  a  flute,  and  its  clear  swells 

To  my  young  lips  replied. 
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I  pliijt'd  tliL'ieou,  niul  its  reeponBc  was  Bweet ; 

But,  lo,  tbey  took  from  me  that  solaciug  reed. 
'■'  O  ehjiDic  !  "  tbe_v  said,  "  such  iiiumc  is  Dot  meet ; 

Go  up  like  Giioymede. 

"Go  up,  despise  theae  liunible  grassy  things, 

.Sit  ou  tbi?  golden  edge  of  yonder  cloud," 
Alas  I  tliougli  ne'er  fur  me  tliose  eagle  wings 

Stooped  fi'oin  tlieir  eyrie  proud. 
My  flute  !  and  flung  away  its  echoes  sleep ; 

But  OS  for  me,  my  life-pulse  beateth  low  J 
And  like  a  lost  year's  leaf  eushrouded  deep 

Uuder  tlie  drifting  anow, 
Or  like  aome  TcsBei  wrecked  upon  the  sand 

Of  Uiirid  swamps,  with  all  her  inercl)an,dise, 
Aud  left  to  rot  betwixt  the  sen  aud  laud, 
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She  seemed  a  great  sea  monster  lying  content 
With  all  her  cubs  about  her :  but  deep  —  deep 

The  subtle  mist  went  floating  ;  its  descent 
Showed  the  world*s  end  was  steep. 

It  shook,  it  melted,  shaking  more,  till,  lo, 

The  sprawling  monster  was  a  rock  ;  her  brood 

Were  boulders,  whereon  seamews  white  as  snow 
Sat  watching  for  their  food. 

Then  once  again  it  sank,  its  day  was  done : 
Part  rolled  away,  part  vanished  utterly, 

And  glimmering  softly  under  the  white  sun, 
Behold  !  a  great  white  sea. 

O  that  the  mist  which  veileth  m}'  To-come 
Would  so  dissolve  and  yield  unto  mine  eyes 

A  worthy  path  !  I*d  count  not  wearisome 
Long  toil,  nor  enterprise. 

But  strain  to  reach  it ;  ay,  with  wrestlings  stout 
And  hopes  that  even  in  the  dark  will  grow 

(Like  plants  in  dungeons,  reaching  feelers  out). 
And  ploddings  wary  and  slow. 

Is  there  such  path  already  made  to  fit 
The  measure  of  my  foot?     It  shall  atone 

For  much,  if  I  at  length  may  light  on  it 
And  know  it  for  mine  own. 

But  is  there  none?  why,  then  *tis  more  than  well 
And  glad  at  heart  myself  will  hew  one  out. 

Let  me  be  only  sure ;  for,  sooth  to  tell. 
The  sorest  dole  is  doubt  — 

Doubt,  a  blank  twilight  of  the  heart,  which  mars 
All  sweetest  colors  in  its  dimness  same ; 

A  soul-mist,  through  whose  rifts  familiar  stars 
Beholding,  we  misname. 
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A  ripple  on  tbe  iimcr  8i:-u,  nhicli  shakes 
'['UnsG  imngeH  that  on  its  bt'east  reposatl ; 

A  fold  iipou  tbc  wiud-Bwaved  flag,  tliut  breaks 
The  motto  it  disclosed. 

()  doubt!  O  doubt!  I  know  my  destiny ; 

I  feel  thee  fluttering  bird-like  iu  my  bt'east ; 
I  ciiiinot  loDHc,  but  I  will  sing  to  thee, 

And  llattOT  thee  to  rest. 

Tlieve  is  no  certainty,  "  n>y  bosom's  guest," 
No  proving  for  the  things  whereof  ye  wot ; 

For,  like  the  dead  to  sight  untnaoifest, 
They  are,  and  they  are  not. 

But  surety  as  lliey  are,  for  God  is  troth. 

Anil  as  tliey  are  not,  for  we  saw  tlicui  die, 
So  surely  from  tJie  heaven  drops  light  fur  youth, 
mth  will  walk  thereby. 
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O  thou  Myself^  thy  fathers  thee  debarred 
None  of  their  wisdom,  but  their  folly  came 

Therewith  ;  they  smoothed  thy  path,  but  made  it  hard 
For  thee  to  quit  the  same. 

With  glosses  they  obscured  God's  natural  truth, 
And  with  tradition  tarnished  His  revealed ; 

With  vain  protections  they  endangered  youth. 
With  layings  bare  they  sealed. 

What  aileth  thee,  myself?    Alas  !  thy  hands 
Are  tired  with  old  opinions  —  heir  and  son, 

Thou  hast  inherited  thv  father's  lands 
And  all  his  debts  thereon. 

O  that  some  i)ower  would  give  me  Adam's  eyes ! 

O  for  the  straight  simplicit}-  of  Eve  ! 
For  I  see  naught,  or  grow,  poor  fool,  too  wise 

With  seeing  to  believe. 

Slxemplars  may  be  heaped  until  they  hide 

The  rules  that  they  were  made  to  render  plain ; 

Love  may  be  watched,  her  nature  to  decide. 
Until  love's  self  doth  wane. 

Ah  me  !  and  when  forgotten  and  foregone 
We  leave  the  learning  of  departed  days. 

And  cease  the  generations  past  to  con. 
Their  wisdom  and  their  ways  — 

When  fain  to  learn  we  lean  into  the  dark, 
And  grope  to  feel  the  floor  of  the  abyss. 

Or  find  the  secret  boundary  lines  which  mark 
Where  soul  and  matter  kiss  — 

Fair  worl<l !  those  [)nzzled  souls  of  ours  grow  weak 
With  beating  their  biuised  wings  against  the  rim 

That  bounds  their  utmost  flving,  when  they  seek 
The  distant  and  the  dim. 
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We  pant,  we  strain  like  biixls  against  Iheir  wires  ; 

Arc  sicli  to  ve.ith  tiie  vast  and  Ihe  beyond  ;  — 
And  wiiat  avails,  if  still  to  otir  desires 

Tiujae  far-o£E  gulfs  respond? 
Conteutment  comoB  not  tlierefoi-e  ;  stilL  tbei'e  lies 

Ad  outer  distance  wlieu  the  fli'st  ia  lijiiled, 
Aud  still  for  ever  yawns  before  our  eyes 

An  iTMOST  —  that  is  veiled. 

Searc'liiiig  tboee  edges  of  tbe  univerae. 
We  leave  the  central  fields  a  fallow  part ; 

To  feed  Liie  eye  more  preeioua  things  amerce, 
And  stiiive  the  darkened  heart. 

Then  all  goes  wrong  ;  the  old  foundations  rock. 
One  scorns  at  him  of  old  who  gazed  unshod; 

Une  striking  with  a  pickaxe  thinks  tbe  shock 
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And  all  upon  the  Titan  child's  decree, 
The  baby  science,  born  but  yesterday. 

That  in  its  rash  unlearned  infancy 
With  shells  and  stones  at  play, 

And  delving  in  the  outworks  of  this  world. 
And  little  crevices  that  it  could  reach, 

Discovered  certain  bones  laid  up,  and  furled 
Under  an  ancient  beach. 

And  other  waifs  that  lay  to  its  young  mind 
Some  fathoms  lower  than  they  ought  to  lie, 

By  gain  whereof  it  could  not  fail  to  find 
Much  proof  of  ancientry, 

Hints  at  a  pedigree  withdrawn  and  vast. 
Terrible  deeps,  and  old  obscurities. 

Or  soulless  origin,  and  twilight  passed 
In  the  primeval  seas, 

Whereof  it  tells,  as  thinking  it  hath  been 
Of  truth  not  meant  for  man  inheritor ; 

As  if  this  knowledge  Heaven  had  ne'er  foreseen 
And  not  provided  for ! 

Knowledge  ordained  to  live  !  although  the  fate 
Of  much  that  went  before  it  was  —  to  die. 

And  be  called  ignorance  b}^  such  as  wait 
Till  the  next  drift  comes  by. 

O  marvellous  credulitv  of  man  ! 

If  God  indeed  kept  secret,  couldst  thou  know 
Or  follow  up  the  mighty  Artisan 

Unless  He  willed  it  so? 

And  canst  tliou  of  the  Maimer  think  in  sooth 
That  of  the  Made  He  shall  be  found  at  fault. 

And  dream  of  wresting  from  Him  hidden  truth 
By  force  or  by  assault? 
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Hut  if  he  kecj)8  not  secivt  —  if  tliine  ejea 

He  o|>cncih  to  Hia  wondrouB  work  of  late  — 
Think  how  in  soberness  t!iy  wiadom  iiea, 

And  hiive  the  grace  to  wait. 
Wait,  nor  agninst  the  hfilf-learned  lesBOU  fret, 

Nor  cliide  at  old  belief  as  if  it  erred, 
Because  tliou  canst  not  reconcile  as  yet 

The  Worker  and  the  woixl. 

Either  the  Worker  did  in  ancient  days 

Give  lis  the  woi'd,  His  tale  of  love  and  migbt; 
(And  if  ill  truth  He  gave  it  us,  who  saya 

He  did  not  give  it  right?) 

Or  else  He  gave  it  not,  and  then  indeed 

Wo  know  not  if  He  is  —  by  whom  our  years 
Are  i>ortionud,  who  the  orphan  moons  doth  lead, 
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And  if  thou  searchest,  and  art  made  to  fear 
Facing  of  unread  riddles  dark  and  hard, 

And  mastering  not  their  majesty  austere, 
Their  meaning  locked  and  barred : 

How  would  it  make  the  weight  and  wonder  less. 
If,  lifted  from  immortal  shoulders  down, 

The  worlds  were  cast  on  seas  of  emptiness 
In  realms  without  a  crown. 

And  (if  there  were  no  God)  were  left  to  rue 

Dominion  of  the  air  and  of  the  fire? 
Then  if  there  be  a  God,  "  Let  God  be  true, 

And  ever}'  man  a  liar." 

But  as  for  me,  I  do  not  speak  as  one 
That  is  exempt :  I  am  with  life  at  feud : 

My  heart  reproacheth  me,  as  there  were  none 
Of  so  small  gratitude  ; 

Wherewith  shall  I  console  thee,  heart  o'  mine. 
And  still  thy  yearning  and  resolve  thy  doubt. 

That  which  I  know,  and  that  which  I  divine, 
Alas !  have  left  thee  out. 

I  have  aspired  to  know  the  might  of  God, 
As  if  the  story  of  His  love  was  furled, 

Nor  sacred  foot  the  grasses  e'er  had  trod 
Of  this  redeemed  world  :  — 

Have  sunk  my  thoughts  as  lead  into  the  deep. 
To  grope  for  that  abyss  whence  evil  grew. 

And  spirits  of  ill,  with  eyes  that  cannot  weep. 
Hungry  and  desolate  flew  ; 

As  if  their  legions  did  not  one  day  crowd 

The  death-pangs  of  the  Conquering  Good  to  see  ! 

As  if  a  sacred  head  had  never  bowed 
In  death  for  man  — for  me ; 
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Nor  ramsouied  Ijack  the  soule  belovecJ,  the  aouB 

Of  nieu,  from  thraldom  with  the  nether  kings 
III  that  (lark  country  where  thoae  evil  ones 

Trail  ttiL'ir  uuliallowed  Triiiga. 
Ami  didst  Tlmii  love  the  race  that  loved  not  Thee, 

And  didst  Thou  take  to  heaven  a  human  brow? 
Uosl  plead  with  man's  voice  by  the  marvellous  aea? 

Art  Thou  bia  kin 


O  God,  O  kinsman  loved,  but  not  enongh  ! 

O  man,  with  eyes  mnjesLlc  after  death, 
Whoae  feet  have  toiled  along  our  pathwoys  roagh, 

Whose  lips  drawn  human  breath  ! 

By  that  one  likeness  which  is  ours  and  Thine, 
By  that  one  natnre  which  doth  hold  «a  kin. 
By  that  hicrb  heaven  where,  sinless.  Thou  dost  shine 
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Are  there  no  briars  across  Thy  pathway  tlirust? 

Are  there  no  thorns  that  compass  it  about? 
Nor  any  stones  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  trust 

My  hands  to  gather  out  ? 

O,  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  such  bliss  might  be, 
It  were  a  cure  for  doubt,  regret,  delay  — 

Let  my  lost  pathway  go  —  what  aileth  me  ?  — 
There  is  a  better  way. 

What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman  toil, 
And  break  unthanked  of  man  the  stubborn  clod  ? 

It  is  enough,  for  sacred  is  the  soil, 
Dear  are  the  hills  of  God. 

Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  aright  to  Him  the  lowliest  song. 

Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  tlie  word 
And  sing  his  glory  wrong. 

Friend,  it  is  time  to  work.     I  say  to  thee. 
Thou  dost  all  earthly  good  by  much  excel : 

Thou  and  God's  blessing  are  enough  for  me : 
My  work,  my  work  —  farewell ! 
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O  MY  heart,  my  heart  is  sick  awishing  and  awaiting : 
The  lad  took  up  his  knapsack,  he  went,  he  went 
his  wav : 
And  I  looked  on  for  his  coming,  as  a  prisoner  through 
the  grating 
Looks  and  longs  and  longs  and  wishes  for  its  open- 
ing day. 

On  the  wild   purple   mountains,  all   alone  with  no 
other. 
The  strong  terrible  mountains,  he  longed,  he  longed 
to  be; 
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Aud  \k  stooped  to  kiss  his  faliKT,  and  he  stooped  to 
kisa  his  muther,  [nie. 

Anil  till  I  said  "Adieu,  sweet  Sir,"  be  quite  forgot 
He  wrote  of  thoir  whit*  raiment,  the  ghostly  capes 
thnt  stTcen  tlicm. 
Of  tlic  ^iJ^rrn  winds  that  beat  them,  their  tbtmder- 
ivnts  mid  scars, 
And  the  piirailise  of  [>uiple,  and  the  golden  slopes 
atwei'U  tlicm. 
And  nddu.  where  grow  God's  gontiau  hells,  and 
liis  crocus  stars. 
He  wrote  of  fi'ail  gauzy  clouds,  that  drop  on  them  like 
fleeoes, 
And  iniike  grceu  their  fir  forests,  and  fetd  their 

Or  come  siiiling  \\\i  the  valleys,  and  get  wrecked  and 
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It  was  three  mouths  and  over  since  the  dear  lad  had 

started :  [view ; 

On  the  green  downs  at  Cromer  I  sat  to  see  the 

On  an  open  space  of  herbage,  where  the  ling  and  fern 

had  parted, 

Betwixt  the  tall  white  lighthouse  towers,  the  old 

and  the  new. 

Below  me  lay  the  wide  sea,  the  scarlet  sun  was  stoop- 
ing. 
And  he  dyed  the  waste  water,  as  with  a  scarlet 

(Vve; 
And  he  dyed  the  lighthouse  towers ;  every  bird  with 
white  wing  swooping 
Took  his  colors,  and  the  cliffs  did,  and  the  yawn- 
ing sky. 

Over  gross  came  that  strange  flush,  and  over  ling  and 
heather. 
Over  flocks  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  over  Cromer 
town ; 
And  each  filmy  cloudlet  crossing  drifted  like  a  scarlet 
feather 
Torn  from  the  folded  wings  of  clouds,  while  he  set- 
tled down. 

When  I  looked,  I  dared  not  sigh  :  —  In  the  light  of 
God*s  splendor. 
With  His  daily  blue  and  gold,  who  am  I?  what 
am  I? 
But  that  passion  and  outpouring  seemed  an  awful 
sign  and  tender. 
Like  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  shown  on  earth 
and  sky. 

O  for  comfort,  O  the  waste  of  a  long  doubt  and 
trouble ! 
On  that  sultry  August  eve  trouble  had  made  me 
meek: 
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1  was  tiivil  of  my  soitow — O  so  faint,  for  it  wub 
111  this  ivinj;ht  of  its  oil p less i oil ,  tiiat  1  t-oiild  not 

.i,L.L.k : 

Ami  a  liltlc  comfort  grew,  wliile  tlif  (iimiucd  eyes 

were  ri::yiliiig, 

Ami  ibe  dull  euru  witli  Diurmur  of  waters  BfitiBfled  ; 

But  a  (livmii  came  slowly  nigli  uie,  all  my  tboughls 

iiiid  faufy  leading 

Across  the  bounds  of  waking  life  to  the  other  side. 

And  1  dri'amt  ihat  I  looked  out,  to  the  wnetc  waters 

And  saw  the  flakes  of  scarlet  from  wave  to  wave 
tossed  on  ; 
And  the  scarlet  mis  With  nziire,  where  a  heap  of  gold 
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I  was  the  old  man's  daughter,  the  bird  went  on  to 

name  him  ;  [sun  ; 

^^  He  loved  to  count  the  starlings  as  he  sat  in  the 

Long  ago  he  seiTed  with  Nelson,  and  his  stor}*  did 

not  shame  him : 

Ay,  the  old  mj^n  was  a  good  man  —  and  his  work 

was  done." 

The  skiff  was  like  a  crescent,  ghost  of  some  moou 
departed. 
Frail,  white,  she  rocked  and  curtseyed  as  the  red 
wave  she  crossed. 
And  the  thing  within  sat  paddling,  and  the  crescent 
dipped  and  darted. 
Flying  on,  again   was   shouting,  but   the   words 
wei*e  lost. 

I  said,  ''That  thing  is  hooded;   I  could  hear  but 
that  floweth 
The  great  hood  below  its  mouth  :  "  then  the  bird 
made  reply, 
**lf  they  knew  not,  more's  the  pity,  for  the  little 
sljrewmouse  knoweth, 
And  the  kite  knows,  and  the  eagle,  and  the  glead 
and  pye." 

And  he  stopped  to  whet  his  beak  on  the  stones  of 
the  coping ; 
And  when  once  more  the  shout  came,  in  querulous 
tones  he  spake, 
*'  What  I  said  was  '  more's  the  pity  ;  *  if  the  heart 
be  long  past  hoping. 
Let  it  say  of  death,  '  I  kuow  it,'  or  doubt  on  and 
break. 

**Men  must  die  —  one  dies  bv  dav,  and  near  him 
moans  his  mother, 
They  dig  his  grave,  tread  it  down,  and  go  from  it 
full  loth: 
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And  one  dies    «l>out    the    midniglit,   and    the  wine 
iiiuaiiR.  iLiid  no  otlier. 
And  llie  snnw  gives  him  a  burial  — and  God  loves 


'  Tlif  first  Jiatli  no  advantag 
liis  shimtier 
Tliat  a  lock  of  Ilis  bl'own  I 


~\1  shall  nut  soothe 
I-  hia  duller  aye  shall 


or  till-  \:ir,l.  he  uolhiuy  grudgeth,  it  shall  not  hia 

quiet  cTTiihci', 
That  ill  a  goldt-n  nieeli  of  iiis  t-aliow  oagli-ts  sleep. 

i^Ien  must  die  nhen  all  is  said,  e'cD  the  kite  and 

jrleud  know  it. 
And  the  lad'»  father  knew  it,  and  the  lad,  the  lad 

1  iviLs  never  ke[it  a  secret,  waters  liritig  it  and  winds 
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And  I  said,  "Is  this  my  heart?  if  it  be,  low  'tis 

beating,  [brood ; 

So  he  lies  on  the  mountain,  hard  by  the  eagles* 

I  have  had  a  dream  this  evening,  while  the  whitv 

and  gold  were  fleeing, 

But  I  need  not,  need  not  tell  it  —  where  would  be 

the  good? 

*'  Where  would  be  the  good  to  them,  his  father  and 
his  mother? 
For  the  ghost  of  their  dead  hope   appeareth   to 
them  still. 
While  a  loneh*  watch-fire  smoulders,  who  its  dying 
rod  would  smother. 
That  gives  what  little  light  there  is  to  a  darksome 
hill?" 

I  rose  up,  I  made  no  moan,  I  did  not  or}'  nor  falter. 

But  slowly  in  the  twilight  I  came  to  Cromer  town. 

What  can  wringing  of  the  hands  do  that  which  is 

ordained  to  alter? 

He  had  climbM,  had  climbed  tiie  mountain,  he 

would  ne'er  come  down. 

But,  O  my  first,  O  my  best,  I  could  not  choose  but 
love  thee  I 
O,  to  be  a  wihl  white  bird,  and  seek  thy  rocky  bed  ! 
From  my  breast  I'd  give  the  burial,  pluck  the  down 
and  spread  above  thee  ; 
I  would  sit  and  sing  thy  requiem  on  the  mountain 
head. 

F'are  thee  well,  my  love  of  loves  I  would  I  had  died 

iKjfore  thee  !  [flow , 

O,  to  \k\  at  least  a  cloud,  that  near  thee  I  miu:ht 

Solemnly  approach  the    mountain,  weep   away  my 

being  o'er  thee. 

And  veil  thy  breast  with  icicles,  and   thy  brow 

with  snow ! 
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Mother.    Well,  Fi-auces. 

Fi-di'C'K-    Well,  good  mother,  how  nre  you? 

M.    I'm    liearly,  Iiibb,  but   wurni ;    tLe  weather's 

I  think  'tis  riiusUy  warm  on  market  daj-s. 
I  met  ivitli  (ieorge  beliiod  tlie  mill :  said  be, 
■'  Mother,  go  in  and  rest  awhile." 

F.  Ay,  do, 

And  stay  to  supper ;  put  your  basket  down. 

Jf.    Why,  uow,  it  is  not  heavy? 

F.  '  WiUie,  man. 

Get  up  and  kiaa  your  Granny.     Heavy,  no  1 
Some  t-nll  good  cliurDing  luck  ;  but,  hick  or  skill. 
Your  buttLT  mostly  comes  as  Arm  and  sweet 
As  if  'twiLs  Cliristniaa.     So  you  sold  it  ail? 
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He  knows  that  father  would  be  angry  else. 

C    But  I  want  one  to  play  with  —  0,1  want 
A  little  vellow  duck  to  take  to  bed ! 

3/.    What !  would  you  rob  the  poor  old  mother, 
then? 

F,   Now,  Granny,  if  you'll  hold  the  babe  awhile  ; 
'Tis  time  I  took  up  Willie  to  his  crib. 

\Exit  FUAN'CES. 

\JMoiher  sings  to  the  infant,'] 

Playing  on  the  virginals, 

Who  but  I?  Sae  glad,  sae  free, 
Smelling  for  all  cordials, 

The  green  mint  and  marjorie ; 
Set  among  the  budding  broom. 

Kingcup  and  daffodilly. 
By  my  side  I  made  him  room : 

O  love  my  W^illie  ! 

"  Like  me,  love  me,  girl  o'  gowd," 

Sang  he  to  my  nimble  strain  ; 
Sweet  his  ruddy  lips  o'erflowed 

Till  my  heartstrings  rang  again  : 
By  the  broom,  the  bonny  broom. 

Kingcup  and  daffodill}'. 
In  mv  heart  I  made  him  room  : 

O  love  my  Willie  ! 

*'  Pipe  and  play,  dear  heart,"  sang  lie, 

'^  I  must  go,  yet  pipe  and  play  ; 
Soon  I'll  come  and  ask  of  thee 

For  an  answer  vea  or  nay  :  ** 
And  I  waited  till  the  flocks 

Panted  in  yon  waters  stilly. 
And  the  corn  stood  in  the  &  hocks  : 

O  love  my  Willie  I 
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I  thought  flrst  when  thou  didsl  come 

I  would  wear  the  ring  for  thee, 
But  the  year  told  out  ita  sum 

Ere  again  tliou  sat'st  bv  me ; 
Tlioii  liadst  nought  to  ask  that  day 

By  kiugcup  dxkX  djiffodillj  ; 
I  said  neither  yea  nor  nay  : 
Olove  my  Willie! 

Enter  Geohoe, 
G.    Well,  mother,  'tis  n  fortnight  uow,  or 
Since  I  eet  eyus  on  you. 

M.  Ay,  George, 

I  reekon  you've  been  busy :  ao  have  we. 
Cr.    And  how  duoa  father? 

M.  He  gets  through  his  work, 

But  he  grows  stiff,  ii  little  stiff,  my  dear ; 
lie's  not  so  young,  you  know,  by  twenty  years. 
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And  jou'll  love  mud,  all  manner  of  mud  and  dirt, 
As  your  father  did  afore  you,  and  you'll  wade 
After  young  water-birds  ;  and  you'll  get  bogged 
Setting  of  eel-traps,  and  you'll  spoil  your  clothes, 
And  come  home  torn  and  dripping :  then,  you  know 
You'll  feel  the  stick  — you'll  feel  the  stick,  my  lad  ! 

Enter  Frances. 

F.  You  should  not  talk  so  to  the  blessed  babe  — 
How  can  you,  George?  why,  he  ma}-  be  in  heaven 
Before  the  time  you  tell  of. 

J/.  Look  at  him  : 

80  earnest,  such  an  eager  pair  of  eyes  ! 
He  thrives,  my  dear. 

F.  Yes,  that  he  does,  thank  God ! 
My  children  are  all  strong. 

>/.  'Tis  mucli  to  sav  ; 

Sick  children  fret  their  mothers*  hearts  to  shreds. 
And  do  no  credit  to  their  keep  nor  care. 
AVhere  is  your  little  lass? 

F.  Your  daughter  came 

And  begged  her  of  us  for  a  week  or  so. 

JT.  Well,  well,  she  might  be  wiser,  that  she  might, 
For  she  can  sit  at  ease  and  pay  her  way  ; 
A  sober  husband,  too  —  a  cheerful  man  — 
Honest  as  ever  stepped,  and  fond  of  her; 
Yet  she  is  never  easy,  never  glad, 
Because  she  has  not  children.     Well-a-dav  ! 
If  she  could  know  how  hard  her  mother  worked, 
And  what  ado  I  had,  and  what  a  moil 
With  my  half-dozen  !    Children,  ay,  forsooth,  [come, 
Thev  brin«f   their  own   love  with   them  when  thev 
But  if  tliey  come  not  there  is  peace  and  rest; 
The  pretty  lambs  !  and  yet  she  cries  for  more : 
Wiiy.  the  world's  full  of  them,  and  so  is  heaven  — 
Thev  are  not  rare. 
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0.  No,  motlier,  uot  al  all ; 

But  Hannah  must  not  keep  our  Fanny  long  — 
bhe  gpoils  her. 

M.  Ah  \  folks  spoil  llieir  children  now ; 

When  I  was  a  young  woman  'twas  not  bo  ; 
We  inade  oiir  chiUken  fear  us,  niaile  tliem  work, 
Kept  thetii  iu  oi'der. 

G.  Were  not  proud  of  them  — 

Kli,  raother? 

-V.  I  aet  store  by  mine,  'tia  true, 

But  then  I  had  good  cause. 

G.  Ii[y  Ind,  d'ye  hear? 

Your  Granny  was  uot  proud,  by  no  means  proud! 
She  never  spoilt  your  fatlier—  no,  not  she, 
Nor  ever  made  him  sing  at  harvest-home. 
Nor  at  the  forge,  nor  at  tlie  baker's  shop, 
->  thf  doctor  wliile  she  lav  atied 
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As  if  he  bi'eathed  at  ease  ; 
My  neighbor  White  lives  down  the  glade, 
And  I  live  higher,  in  the  shade 

Of  my  old  walnut-trees. 

So  many  lads  and  lasses  small, 

To  feed  them  all,  to  clothe  them  all, 

Must  surely  tax  his  wit ; 
I  see  his  thatch  when  I  look  out. 
His  branching  roses  creep  about. 

And  vines  half  smother  it. 

There  white-haired  urchins  climb  his  eaves, 
And  little  watch-fires  heap  with  leaves, 

And  milkv  filberts  hoard  ; 
And  there  his  oldest  daughter  stands 
With  downcast  e^es  and  skilful  hands 

Before  her  ironing-board. 

She  comforts  all  her  mother's  days, 
And  with  her  sweet  obedient  wavs 

She  makes  her  labor  light 
So  sweet  to  hear,  so  fair  to  see ! 
O,  she  is  much  too  good  for  me. 

That  lovelv  Lettice  White  ! 

'Tis  hard  to  feel  one's  self  a  fool ! 
With  that  same  lass  I  went  to  school  — 

I  then  was  great  and  wise  ; 
She  read  upon  an  easier  book, 
And  I  —  I  never  cared  to  look 

Into  lier  shy  blue  eyes. 

And  now  I  know  thev  must  be  there, 
Sweet  eyes,  behind  those  lashes  fair 

That  will  not  raise  their  rim : 
If  maids  be  shy,  he  cures  who  can ; 
But  if  a  man  be  shv  —  a  man  — 

Whv  then,  the  worse  for  him ! 
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My  motlier  cries,  "  For  sticb  a  lad 
A  wife  ia  easy  to  be  bad 

And  jil«-uya  to  be  found  ; 
A  finer  scholar  scarce  can  be, 
And  for  a  foot  and  leg,"  says  she, 

"  He  beats  the  country  round !  " 

"  My  liandaome  boy  must  stoop  liis  head 
To  clear  lier  door  whoia  he  would  wed." 

"Weak  praise,  but  fondly  sung! 
"  O  mother  !  scholars  sometimes  fsiil  — 
And  wluLt  o.in  foot  and  leg  avail 

To  him  that  wants  a  tongue?" 

■\Vliot)  by  her  ironing-board  I  sit, 
Her  Htlle  sisters  round  rae  flit. 
And  briiiu  me  forth  their  store  ; 
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When  we  two  were  apart. 
Some  better  clay  come  on  apace, 
And  let  me  tell  her  face  to  face, 

**  Maiden,  thou  hast  mv  heart." 

How  gently  rock  yon  poplars  hitjh 
Against  the  reach  of  primrose  sky 

AVith  heaven's  pale  candles  stored  ! 
She  sees  them  all,  sweet  Lettice  White ; 
I'll  ev'n  go  sit  again  to-night 

Beside  her  ironing-board ! 

Why,  you  young  rascal !  who  would  think  it,  now? 
No  sooner  do  I  stop  than  you  look  up. 
What  would  you  have  your  poor  old  father  do? 
'Twas  a  brave  song,  long-winded,  and  not  loud. 

J/.    lie  heard  the  bacon  sputter  on  the  fork, 
And  heard  his  mother's  step  across  the  floor. 
Where  did  you  get  that  song?  —  'tis  new  to  me. 

G,   I  bought  it  of  a  pedler. 

J/.  Did  you  so? 

Well,  you  were  always  for  the  love -songs,  George. 

F,  My  dear,  just  lay  his  head  uiK)n  your  arm, 
And  if  you'll  pace  and  sing  two  minutes  more 
lie  needs  must  sleep  —  his  eyes  are  full  of  sleep. 

G,  Do  you  sing,  mother. 

F,  Ay,  good  mother,  do  ; 
'Tis  long  since  we  have  heard  you. 

Jf.  Like  enough ; 

I'm  an  old  woman,  and  the  girls  and  lads 
I  used  to  sing  to  sleep  e'ertop  me  now. 
What  should  I  sing  for? 

G,  Why,  to  pleasin-e  us. 
Sing  in  llie  chimney  comer,  where  you  sit, 
And  I'll  pace  gently  with  the  little  one. 
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[^Mother  si'njs.] 
Wlioii  sparrows  liuiM,  and  tlie  leaves  hrink  forth. 

My  olii  sorrow  wakes  and  ci-ies, 
For  I  know  tliere  is  dawn  in  the  far,  far  north, 

And  a  starlet  snn  doth  rise  ; 
Like  n  scarlet  fleece  the  snow-Beld  apreads, 

And  the  iev  founts  nin  free, 
And  the  lii'rgs  begin  to  bow  their  heads, 

And  phintrc',  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

0  njy  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  li>vc  that  loved  me  so ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below? 
Nay,  1  sijoke  once,  and  1  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said. 
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F.   Asleep  at  last,  and  time  he  was,  indeed. 
Turn  back  the  cradle-quilt,  and  lay  him  in ; 
And,  mother,  will  you  please  to  draw  your  chair? — 
The  supper's  ready. 

SCHOLAR  AND  CARPENTER. 

While  ripening  corn  grew  thick  and  deep. 
And  here  and  there  men  stood  to  reap, 
One  morn  I  put  my  heart  to  sleep, 

And  to  the  lanes  I  took  my  way. 
The  goldfinch  on  a  thistle-head 
Stood  scattering  seedlets  while  she  fed ; 
The  wrens  their  pretty  gossip  spread, 

Or  joined  a  random  roundelay. 

On  hanging  cobwebs  shone  the  dew, 
And  thick  the  wayside  clovei-s  grew ; 
The  feeding  bee  had  much  to  do, 

So  fast  did  honey -drops  exude  : 
She  sucked  and  murmured  and  was  gone. 
And  lit  on  other  blooms  anon. 
The  while  I  learned  a  lesson  on 

The  source  and  sense  of  quietude. 

For  sheep-bells  chiming  from  a  wold, 
Or  bleat  of  lamb  within  its  fold, 
Or  cooing  of  love-legends  old 

To  dove-wives  make  not  quiet  less  ; 
Ecstatic  chirp  of  wingM  thing. 
Or  bubbling  of  the  water-spring. 
Are  sounds  that  more  than  silence  bring, 

Itself  and  its  delightsomeness. 

While  thus  I  went  to  gladness  fain, 
I  had  but  walked  a  mile  or  twain 
Before  my  heart  woke  up  again, 
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Ab  (Ireamiiig  she  bad  slept  too  late  ; 
The  inorniug  freehuess  that  she  viewed 
With  her  own  uieaninga  ahe  endued, 
And  touched  with  ber  solicitade 

The  nuturea  ahe  did  meditate. 
"  If  quiet  is,  for  it  1  wait ; 
To  it,  ah  !  let  me  wed  my  fate, 
And,  like  ii  sad  wife,  supplicate 

Jly  roving  lord  no  more  to  flee ; 
II' leisure  is — -bnt,  ah!  'tis  not  — 
'Tis  long  past  praying  for,  God  wot 
The  fashion  of  it  men  forgot, 

About  the  age  of  chivalry. 
"  Sweet  iH  the  leisure  of  the  bird ; 
She  craves  no  time  for  work  deferred  ; 
Her  wings  are  not  to  achins'  stirred 
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Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 
Decreed  from  His  eternity. 

"  Where  is  ouu  leisure?  —  Give  us  rest. 

Where  is  the  quiet  we  possessed? 

We  must  have  had  it  once  —  were  blest 

With  |)eace  whose  phantoms  yet  entice. 
Sorelv  the  mother  of  mankind 
Longed  for  the  garden  left  behind  ; 
For  we  still  prove  some  yearnings  blind 

Inherited  from  Paradise." 

"  Hold,  heart !  "  I  cried  ;  "  for  trouble  sleeps  ; 
I  hear  no  sound  of  aught  that  weeps ; 
I  will  not  look  into  thy  deeps  — 

I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid !  " 
*'  Afraid  I  "  she  saith  ;  '*  and  yet  'tis  true 
Tiiat  what  man  dreads  he  still  should  view  — 
Should  do  tiie  thing  he  fears  to  do, 

And  storm  the  ghosts  in  ambuscade." 

'*  What  good?  "  I  sigh.     "  Was  reason  meant 
To  straighten  branches  that  are  bent, 
Or  soothe  an  ancient  discontent, 

The  instinct  of  a  race  dethroned? 
Ah  !  doubly  should  that  instinct  go, 
Must  the  four  rivers  cease  to  flow. 
Nor  vield  those  rumoi-s  sweet  and  low 

Wherewith  man's  life  is  undertoned." 

"  Yet  had  I  but  the  past,"  she  cries, 
"  And  it  was  lost,  I  would  arise 
And  comfort  me  some  other  wise. 

But  more  than  loss  about  me  clings : 
I  am  but  restless  with  mv  race  : 
Tiie  whispers  from  a  heavenly  place. 
Once  dropped  among  us,  seem  to  chase 

Rest  with  their  prophet-visitings. 
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••  Tbo  race  ia  like  a  child,  as  jet 
Too  yoiiug  for  all  tilings  to  be  set 
Plainly  before  liim  with  uo  let 

Or  liiudraure  meet  inv  liis  degree  ; 
But  nc'ertheless  by  nmcli  too  old 
Not  lo  peifieve  that  men  witlihold 
More  of  the  atory  than  is  told. 

And  so  infer  a  uiystory. 
"  If  the  Celestials  daily  fly 
Witb  mcssoges  on  missiona  bigh. 
And  float,  onr  masts  and  turrets  nigh, 

Conversing  on  Heaven's  great  intents  ; 
What  wonder  binta  of  coming  things, 
Whereto  man's  hope  and  Teaming  clings, 
Shonld  drop  like  feathers  from  their  wings 

And  give  us  vague  presentiments? 
'  And  as  the  waxing  rniwa  can  take 
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And  that  is  veiled  for  whicb  we  pant. 
Our  lives  are  short,  our  ten  times  seven ; 
We  think  the  councils  held  iii  heaven 
Sit  long,  ere  yet  that  blissful  leaven 

Work  peace  amongst  the  militant. 

**  Then  we  blame  God  that  Sin  should  be : 
Adam  began  it  at  the  tree, 
*  The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  me  ; ' 
And  we  adopt  bis  dark  device. 

0  long  Thou  tarriest !  come  and  reign, 
And  bring  forgiveness  in  Tliy  train, 
And  give  us  in  our  hands  again 

The  apples  of  Thy  Paradise." 

*'  Far-seeing  heart !  if  that  be  all, 
The  hai)py  things  that  did  not  fall," 

1  sighed,  "'  from  every  coppice  call 
They  never  from  that  garden  went. 

Behold  their  joy,  so  comfort  thee, 
Behold  the  blossom  and  the  bee, 
For  they  are  yet  as  good  and  free 
As  when  poor  Eve  was  innocent. 

**  But  reason  thus  :  '  If  we  sank  low, 
If  the  lost  garden  we  forego. 
Each  in  his  day,  nor  ever  know 

But  in  our  poet  souls  its  face ; 
Yet  we  may  rise  until  we  reach 
A  height  untold  of  in  its  speech, 
A  lesson  that  it  could  not  teach 

Learn  in  this  darker  dwelling  place.' 

*'  And  reason  on  :  '  We  take  the  s\}o\\ ; 
Ix)ss  made  us  poets,  and  the  soil 
Taught  us  great  i)atience  in  our  toil, 

And  life  is  kin  to  God  through  death. 
Christ  were  not  One  with  us  but  so, 
And  if  bereft  of  Him  we  go ; 
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•'  Ci)[iti:[it  tht^e  HO,  and  ease  thy  Biuart.'' 
Witb  tlint  sbu  sU'pt  agiiioi  1113'  Leart, 
And  1  admired  and  toi>k  my  part 

With  trowde  of  happy  things  the  wliile  : 
With  open  velvet  butterfliea 
Thiit  swung  and  spread  their  peacock  eyes. 
As  if  tlioy  cared  no  more  to  rise 

Fi'oni  off  their  beds  of  t 


Tlic  blafkuapa  in  an  orchard  met, 
Praisiiig  tlie  Iwrries  while  they  ate  : 
Till'  fliK'h  that  flew  her  beak  to  whet 

Hefore  she  joined  them  on  the  tree  ; 
Tlie  water  mouse  among  the  i-eeda  — 
lii'jglit  eyes  ghmcing  litutk  as  beads. 
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And  deeper  down,  hchimcd  in  and  bid 
From  upper  light  and  life  amid 
The  swallows  gossiping,  I  thrid 

Its  mazes,  till  the  dipping  land 
Sank  to  the  level  of  mv  lane  : 
That  was  the  last  hill  of  the  chain, 
And  fair  below  I  saw  the  plain 

That  seemed  cold  cheer  to  reprimand. 

Half-drowned  in  sleepy  peace  it  lay, 
As  satiate  with  the  boundless  play 
Of  sunshine  on  its  green  array. 

And  clear-cut  hills  of  gloomy  blue 
To  keep  it  safe  rose  up  behind, 
As  with  a  charmed  ring  to  bind 
The  grassy  sea,  wliere  clouds  might  fmd 

A  place  to  bring  their  shadows  to. 

I  said,  and  blest  that  pastoral  grace, 

"'  IIow  sweet  thou  art,  thou  sunny  place  ! 

Thy  God  approves  thy  smiling  face :  " 

But  straiglit  my  heart  put  in  her  word ; 
She  said,  "  Albeit  thy  face  I  bless, 
There  have  been  times,  sweet  wilderness, 
When  I  have  wished  to  love  thee  less. 

Such  pangs  thy  smile  administered." 

But,  lo  !  I  reached  a  field  of  wheat. 
And  by  its  gate  full  clear  and  sweet 
A  workman  sang,  while  at  his  feet 

Played  a  young  child,  all  life  and  stir — 
A  three  years'  child,  with  rosy  lip. 
Who  in  the  song  had  partnership. 
Made  happy  witli  each  falling  chip 

Dropped  by  the  busy  carpenter. 

This,  reared  a  new  gate  for  the  old. 
And  loud  the  tuneful  measure  rolled, 
But  stopped  as  I  came  up  to  hold 
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Suiiie  kimll^  talk  of  pofisiiig  things. 
llijivi'  \K!ie  his  eyes,  und  frank  his  tuien ; 
I  )f  itU  iiit-n's  facea,  oalni  or  keen, 
A  IiuLUt  I  h;ive  never  seen 

lu  all  ray  lonely  wanderings. 
And  liuw  it  was  I  scarce  can  tell, 
\\'e  seeuicd  to  please  each  other  well ; 
I  liugeiL'd  till  a  noonday  bell 

Had  sonudcd,  and  hla  task  was  done^ 
All  oak  had  screened  us  front  the  heat; 
And  'neath  it  in  tiie  standing  wheat, 
A  cradle  and  a  fair  retreat. 

Full  sweetly  slept  the  little  one. 
The  workiuaii  rested  from  his  stroke, 
And  niauty  were  the  worIs  he  spoke, 
Until  the  smiling  babe  awoke 

milk  aad  P 
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Pushed  from  the  babv-forehead  calm 
Those  shining  locks  that  clustered  there. 

The  rosy  mouth  made  fresh  essay  — 

''O  would  he  sing  or  would  he  play?" 

1  looked,  my  thought  would  make  its  way  — 

'*  Fair  is  vour  child  of  face  and  limb. 
The  round  blue  eyes  full  sweetly  shine.'* 
He  answered  me  with  glance  benign  — 
''Ay,  Sir;  but  he  is  none  of  mine, 

Although  I  set  great  store  by  him." 

With  that,  as  if  his  heart  was  fain 
To  open  —  nathless  not  complain  — 
He  let  my  quiet  questions  gain 

His  storv  :  ''  Not  of  kin  to  me," 
Repeating ;  "  but  asleep,  awake, 
For  worse,  for  bett<;r,  him  I  take. 
To  cherish  for  my  dead  wife's  sake. 

And  count  him  as  her  legacy. 

*'  I  married  with  the  sweetest  lass 
That  ever  stepped  on  meadow  grass ; 
That  ever  at  her  lookincj-glass 

Some  pleasure  took,  some  natural  care  ; 
That  ever  swept  a  cottage  floor 
And  worked  all  day,  nor  e'er  gave  o'er 
Till  ev(»,  then  watclied  beside  the  door 

Till  her  good  man  should  meet  her  there. 

'*  But  1  lost  all  in  its  fresh  prime; 
Mv  wife  fell  ill  before  her  time  — 
Just  as  tiie  bells  began  to  chime 

One  Sunday  morn.     By  next  day's  light 
Her  little  babe  was  born  and  dead. 
And  she,  unconscious  what  she  said. 
With  feeble  hands  about  her  spread. 

Sought  it  with  yearnings  infinite. 
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"  With  mother-longing  etill  beguiled, 
And  lost  ill  fever-fancies  wild. 
She  piteotisly  bemoaDed  ber  child 

That  we  had  stolen,  she  said,  awav. 
And  ten  sad  days  she  sighed  to  me, 
'  I  cannot  rest  until  I  see 
My  pretty  one !     I  think  that  he 

Smiled  in  my  face  but  yesterday.' 
"Then  she  would  change,  and  faintly  try 
To  sing  some  tender  lullaby ; 
And  '  Ah  ! '  would  moan,  '  if  I  should  die. 

Who,  sweetest  babe,  would  chei-ish  thee?' 
Then  weep.  '  My  pretty  boy  is  grown  ; 
With  tender  feet  on  the  cold  atone 
He  stands,  for  he  can  stand  alone. 

And  uo  one  leads  him  motherly.' 
"  Then  she  with  dying  movements  slow 
Would  seem  to  knit,  or  seem  to  sew  i 
'  His  feet  are  bare,  be  must  not  go 

Unshod : '  and  as  her  death  drew  on, 
'  0  little  baby,'  she  would  sigh : 
'  My  little  child,  I  cannot  die 
Till  I  have  you  to  slumber  nigh. 

You,  you  to  set  mine  eyes  upon.' 
"  When  she  spake  thus,  and  moaning  lay. 
They  said,  '  She  cannot  pass  away. 
So  sore  she  longs  : '  and  as  the  day 

Broke  on  the  hills,  I  left  her  side. 
Mourning  along  this  lane  I  went: 
Some  travelling  folk  had  pitched  their  tent 
Up  yonder :  there  a  woman,  bent 

Willi  age,  sat  meanly  canopieil. 
"  A  twelvemonths'  child  was  at  her  side : 
'Whose  infant  may  that  be?'     I  cried. 
'  His  that  will  own  him,'  she  replied  ; 

'  His  mother's  dead,  no  worse  could  be.' 
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*  Since  you  can  give  —  or  else  I  erred  — 
See,  you  are  taken  at  your  word,' 
Quoth  I ;  *  That  child  is  mine  ;  I  heard, 
And  own  him  !     Rise,  and  give  him  me.' 

"  She  arose  amazed,  but  cursed  me  too ; 
She  could  not  hold  such  luck  for  true, 
But  gave  him  soon  wilh  small  ado. 

I  laid  him  by  my  Lucy's  side : 
Close  to  her  face  that  baby  crept, 
And  stroked  it,  and  the  sweet  soul  wept ; 
Then,  while  upon  her  arm  he  sle[)t, 

She  passed,  for  she  was  satisfied. 

''  1  loved  her  well,  I  wept  her  sore, 
And  when  her  funeral  left  mv  door 
1  thought  that  I  should  never  more 

Feel  any  pleasure  near  me  glow ; 
But  I  have  learned  though  this  I  had, 
'Tis  sometimes  natural  to  be  glad. 
And  no  man  can  be  alwava  sad 

Unless  he  wills  to  have  it  so. 

"Oh,  I  had  heavy  nights  at  first, 
And  daily  wakening  was  the  worst : 
For  tiien  mj*  grief  arose,  and  burst 

Like  something  fresh  upon  my  head : 
Yet  when  less  keen  it  seemed  to  grow, 
1  was  not  pleased  —  I  wished  to  go 
Mourning  adown  this  vale  of  woe, 

For  all  mv  life  uncomforted. 

''1  grudged  myself  the  lightsome  air. 
That  makes  man  cheerful  unaware ; 
When  comfort  came,  I  did  not  care 

To  take  it  in,  to  feel  it  stir ; 
And  yet  God  took  with  me  His  plan, 
And  now  for  my  appointed  span 
I  think  I  am  a  happier  man 

For  having  wed  and  wept  for  her. 
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"  Because  no  oatural  tic  reoinius, 

<  111  (Iiis  etiiiill  tiling  I  Epeiit]  my  gaine ; 

lio'l  iiKikcs  mc  love  liiui  for  my  pains, 

And  biiitla  me  so  to  wholi^soine  cares 
1  would  not  lose  frani  my  pflet  life 
Tliiit  happy  year,  that  happy  wife  ! 
Yi-t  now  I  wage  no  useless  stiifo 

With  fetliags  blitlie  and  ilyboiiair. 
■■  1  have  the  courage  to  he  gay, 
Although  siie  lieth  lapped  away 
I'lidiT  Llie  dai9iL>s,  for  I  say, 

'  Thou  wouldst  be  glad  if  thou  couldst  see  : ' 
My  cotistaat  thought  makes  manirest 
I  liave  not  what  I  love  the  heat, 
Dili.  1  must  thank  God  for  tlie  rest 

While  I  hold  heaveu  a  veiity." 
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It  shall  Dot  be  deuied  their  utmost  sum 

Of  love,  to  speak  without  or  fault  or  fear, 
But  utter  to  the  harp  with  changes  sweet 
Words  that,  forbidden  still,  then  heaven  were  incom- 
plete. 

[//e  speaks  J\ 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  ancient  davs, 

And  things  which  happened  long  before  our  birth  : 

It  is  a  pity  to  lament  that  praise 

Should  be  no  shadow  in  the  train  of  worth. 

What  is  it,  Madam,  that  your  heart  dismays? 
Why  murmur  at  the  course  of  this  vast  earth? 

Think  rather  of  the  work  than  of  the  praise ; 

Come,  we  will  talk  about  the  ancient  days. 

There  was  a  Poet,  Madam,  once  (said  he)  : 

I  will  relate  his  storv  to  vou  now. 
While  through  the  branches  of  this  apple-tree 

Some  spots  of  sunshine  flicker  on  your  brow, 
W^hile  every  flower  hath  on  its  breast  a  bee, 

And  every  bird  in  stirring  doth  endow 
The  grass  with  falling  blooms  that  smoothly  glide 
As  ships  drop  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

For  telling  of  his  tale  no  fitter  place 

Than  this  old  orchard,  sloping  to  the  west; 

Through  its  pink  dome  of  blossom  I  can  trace 
Some  overlying  azure  ;  for  the  rest. 

These  flowerv  branches  round  us  interlace  ; 
The  ground  is  hollowed  like  a  mossy  nest  : 

Who  talks  of  fame  while  the  religions  spring 

Offers  the  incense  of  her  blossoming? 

There  was  a  Poet,  Madam,  once  (said  he), 
Who,  while  he  walked  at  sundown  in  a  lane. 

Took  to  his  heart  the  hope  that  destiny 
Had  singled  him  this  guerdon  to  obtain. 
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That  by  tlie  [lOwiT  of  his  sweet  minstreley 

SutiiL'  lieiLi'ts  for  truth  and  goodness  he  should  gain 

And  chariii  some  grovellers  to  uplift  their  eyes 

And  stuldfiily  n-»x  conseioua  of  the  skies. 

"  Master,  good  e'en  to  ye  !  "  u  woodman  said, 
Who  the  low  liedge  was  trimming  with  his  Btienrs. 

'•  This  hour  is  fine  "—  the  Poet  bowed  Uia  head. 
'■More    fine,"    he    thought,    "O    friend!    to    me 

The  siinsft  Clian  to  you  ;  finer  tlie  spread 

Of  orange  lustre  through  these  azure  spheres. 

Where  little  elouds  lie  still,  like  Hocks  of  shtep. 

Or  vessels  sailing  iu  God's  other  deep. 

"  O  finer  far !     What  work  bo  high  as  mine. 
Interpreter  betwixt  tlie  world  and  man, 

Nature's  ungntJicred  pearls  to  set  and  shrine. 
The  mvslerv  slie  wrBTja  her  in  to  si 
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And  saith,  The  gap  this  branch  hath  left  is  wide ; 
The  loss  thereof  can  never  be  supplied.* " 

But,  Madam,  while  the  Poet  pondered  so, 
Toward  the  leafy  hedge  he  turned  his  eye, 

And  saw  two  slender  branches  that  did  grow. 
And  from  it  rising  spring  and  flourish  high ; 

Their  tops  were  twined  together  fast,  and,  lo, 
Tlieir  shadow  crossed  the  path  as  he  went  by  — 

The  shadow  of  a  wild  rose  and  a  briar, 

And  it  was  shaped  in  semblance  like  a  lyre. 

In  sooth,  a  lyre !  and  as  the  soft  air  played. 
Those  branches  stirred,  but  did  not  disunite. 

*'0  emblem  meet  for  me  !  "  the  Poet  said  ; 
*'  Ay,  I  accept  and  own  thee  for  my  right ; 

The  shadowy  lyre  across  my  feet  is  laid. 

Distinct  though  frail,  and  clear  with  crimson  light : 

Fast  is  it  twined  to  bear  the  windy  strain. 

And,  supple,  it  will  bend  and  rise  again. 

^'  This  lyre  is  cast  across  the  dusty  way. 

The  common  path  that  common  men  pursue ; 

1  crave  like  blessing  for  my  shadowy  lay. 
Life's  trodden  paths  with  beauty  to  renew. 

And  cheer  tlie  eve  of  many  a  toil-stained  day. 
Light  it,  old  sun,  wet  it,  thou  common  dew. 

That  'ueath  men's  feet  its  image  still  may  be 

While  yet  it  waves  about  them,  living  lyre,  like  thee  !  '* 

But  even  as  the  Poet  spoke,  behold 
He  lifted  up  his  face  toward  the  sky ; 

The  ruddy  sun  dipt  under  the  gray  wold, 

His  shadowy  lyre  was  gone  ;  and,  passing  by 

The  woodman  lifting  up  his  shears,  was  l)old 
Their  temper  on  those  branches  twain  to  try. 

And  all  tiieir  loveliness  and  leafage  sweet 

Fell  in  the  i)athway,  at  the  Poet's  feet. 
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'•  All '.  my  fair  emblem  that  I  chose,"  quoth  he, 

"  That  for  myself  I  coveted  but  now. 
Too  800U,  ipethinfcs,  thou  hast  been  false  to  me  ; 

Tlie  lyre  from  pathway  fades,  the  light  fr(jm  brow." 
Then  atrnightwny  tunied  he  rron)  it  hastily. 

As  dri?ara  tliat  wakiug  seuse  will  disallow ; 
And  while  the  highway  heavenward  paled  apace. 
He  went  on  westward  to  his  dwelling-plaee. 
He  went  on  steadily,  while  far  and  fast 

The  sninioer  darkness  dropped  npon  the  world, 
'  among  the  cloudleU  passed 
ifd  away  Iheii'  cnmson  ;  then  it  curled 
poppies  in  the  field,  and  cast 
s  on  the  grasses,  for  it  fnrted 
.,  and  swept  out  the  purple  stain 


A  gentle  a 

And  fan 
The  volio« 

A  diinnc 
Tlieir  diusi 
That  eve  liail  left  upon  the  pastoral  plai 

K'hcd  Ills  city.     Lo  !  tlie  darkened  street 
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Swam  in  the  dewy  heaven.     The  very  skies 
Were  mutable  ;  for  all-amazed  he  stood 

To  see  that  trul^*  not  in  any  wise 

He  could  behold  them  as  of  old,  nor  could 

His  eves  receive  the  whole  whereof  he  wot, 

But  when  he  told  them  over,  one  was  not. 

While  yet  he  gazed  and  pondered  reverently, 

The  fickle  folk  began  to  move  awav. 
" '  It  is  but  one  star  less  for  us  to  see  ; 

And  what  does  one  star  signify?**  quoth  the}' ; 
''  The  heavens  are  full  of  them.**  ''But  ah  !  **  said  he, 

''  That  star  was  bright  while  vet  she  lasted.*' 
*'Ay!** 
They  answered  :  "  praise  her.  Poet,  an*  ye  will : 
Some  are  now  shining  that  are  brighter  still." 

'*  Poor  star !  to  be  disparaged  so  soon 

On  her  withdrawal,**  thus  the  Poet  sighed  ; 

"  That  men  should  miss  and  straight  deny  her  noon 
Its  brightness !  '*     But  the  people  in  their  pride 

Said,  *'  How  are  we  beholden?  *twas  no  boon 
She  gave.     Her  nature  *twas  to  shine  so  wide 

She  could  not  choose  but  shine,  nor  could  we  know 

Such  star  had  ever  dwelt  in  heaven  but  so.** 

The  Poet  answered  sadlv,  "  That  is  true  !  ** 

And  then  he  thought  upon  unthankfulness ; 
While  some  went  homeward  ;  and  the  residue, 

Reflecting  that  the  stars  are  numberless. 
Mourned  that  man*s  daylight  hours  should  be  so  few, 
•     So  short  the  shining  that  his  path  may  bless : 
To  nearer  themes  then  tuned  their  willing  lips. 
And  thought  no  more  upon  the  star's  eclipse. 

But  he,  the  Poet,  could  not  rest  content 
Till  he  had  found  that  old  Astronomer ; 

Therefore  at  midnight  to  his  house  he  went 
And  prayed  him  be  his  tale*s  inttMpreter. 
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Aoii  yet  upon  the  heaven  his  eyes  he  bent. 

Heiiriog  the  marvel ;  yet  he  sought  for  her 
'I'hat  was  awanting,  in  the  hope  her  face 
Ouce  more  might  fill  its  reft  abiding-place. 
Then  said  the  old  Astronomer :  "  My  son, 

I  Bat  tipon  my  roof  to-night ; 
I  saw  the  stars  come  foith,  and  scarcely  shun 

To  fringe  the  edges  of  the  western  light ; 
I  mnrked  those  ancient  clusters  one  by  one, 

Tlje  same  that  blessed  our  old  forefather's  sight} 
For  God  alone  ia  older  —  none  but  He 
Can  clmrgc  the  stars  with  mutability  : 
"  The  elders  of  the  night,  the  steadfast  stars, 

Tiie  old,  old  stars  which  God  has  let  us  see. 
That  tliey  might  be  our  soul's  auxiliars, 

And  belp  lis  to  the  truth  liow  young  we  be  — 
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I  saw,  but  not  believed  —  it  was  so  strange  — 
That  one  of  those  same  stars  had  suffered  change. 

*'  The  darkness  gathered,  and  methought  she  spread, 
Wrapped  in  a  reddish  haze  that  waxed  and  waned  ; 

But  notwithstanding  to  myself  I  said  — 

^  The  stars  are  changeless  ;  sure  some  mote  hath 
stained 

Mine  eyes,  and  her  fair  glory  minish^d.' 
Of  age  and  failing  vision  I  complained. 

And  thought  '  some  vapor  in  the  heavens  doth  swim, 

That  makes  her  look  so  large  and  yet  so  dim.' 

"But  I  gazed  round,  and  all  her  lustrous  peers 
In  her  red  presence  showed  but  wan  and  white ; 

For  like  a  living  coal  beheld  through  tears 
She  glowed  and  quivered  with  a  gloomy  light ; 

Methought  she  trembled,  as  all  sick  through  fears, 
Helpless,  appalled,  appealing  to  the  night ; 

Like  one  who  throws  his  arms  up  to  the  sky 

And  bows  down  suffering,  hopeless  of  reply. 

*'  At  length,  as  if  an  everlasting  Hand 
Had  taken  hold  upon  her  in  her  place, 

And  swiftly,  like  a  golden  grain  of  sand, 
Through  all  the  deep  infinitudes  of  space 

Was  drawing  her  —  God*s  truth  as  here  I  stand  — 
Backward  and  inward  to  itself ;  her  face 

Fast  lessened,  lessened,  till  it  looked  no  more 

Than  smallest  atom  on  a  boundless  shore. 

*'  And  she  that  was  so  fair.  I  saw  her  lie. 
The  smallest  thing  in  God*s  great  firmament, 

Till  night  was  at  tlie  darkest,  and  on  high 

Her  sisters  glittered,  though  her  light  was  spent ; 

I  strained  to  follow  her,  each  aching  eye. 
So  swiftly  at  her  Maker's  will  she  went ; 
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1  looked  iigi(in  —  1  looked  —  tbc  alar  ivas  gone, 
And  nritliiug  marked  in  heaveu  where  she  iiatl  ulioue." 
"  Gone  !  "  saui  the  Poet,  "  and  aliout  to  be 

Forgolten  :  O,  how  end  a  fnt£  is  heis  1 " 
"  How  is  it  sad,  my  son?"  all  reverently 

I'he  old  man  answered  ;  "•  thongh  eiie  ministers 
No  tonget'  witli  her  lamp  to  me  and  thee, 

She  has  fulQlled  lier  mission.     God  transfers 
Or  dims  her  rny  ;  yet  was  she  blest  as  bright, 
For  all  Iter  life  was  spent  in  giving  ligbt." 
•■  Her  mission  she  fulfilled  assuredly," 

The  [ioet  cried  :  "  bnt,  O  unhappy  star ! 
None  praise  and  few  wiU  bear  in  memory 

The  name  she  went  by.     O,  from  far,  from  far 
Comes  down,  methinks,  her  mournful  voice  to  me, 

Fnll  of  regrets  that  men  so  thankk'sa  are." 
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Strange  words  were  those  from  Poet  lips  (said  he) ; 

Aud  then  he  paused,  and  sighed,  and  turned  to 
look 
Upon  the  lady's  downcast  eyes,  and  see 

How  fast  the  honey  bees  in  settling  shook 
Those  apple  blossoms  on  her  from  the  tree ; 

lie  watched  her  busy  fingers  as  they  took 
And  slipped  the  knotted  thread,  aud  thought  how 

much 
He  would  have  given  that  hand  to  hold  —  to  touch. 

At  length,  as  suddenly  become  aware 

Of  this  long  pause,  she  lifted  up  her  face. 

And  he  withdrew  his  e^es  —  she  looked  so  fair 
And  cold,  he  thought,  in  her  unconscious  grace. 

*'  Ah  !  little  dreams  she  of  the  restless  care," 
He  thought,  '•  that  makes  my  heart  to  throb  apace. 

Though  we  this  morning  part,  the  knowledge  sends 

No  thrill  to  her  calm  pulse  —  we  are  but  friends." 

Ah  !  turret  clock  (he  thought) ,  I  would  thy  hand 
Were  hid  behind  yon  towering  maple-trees ! 

Ah  !  tell-tale  shadow,  but  one  moment  stand  — 
Dark  shadow  —  fast  advancing  to  my  knees  ; 

Ah!  foolish  heart  (he  thought),  that  vainly  planned 
By  feigning  gladness  to  arrive  at  ease  ; 

Ah  !  painful  hour,  yet  pain  to  think  it  ends  ; 

I  must  remember  that  we  are  but  friends. 

And  while  the  knotted  thread  moved  to  and  fro, 
In  sweet  regretful  tones  tliat  lady  said : 

''It  seemeth  that  the  fame  you  would  forego 
The  Poet  whom  you  tell  of  coveted  ; 

Hut  I  would  fain,  methinks,  his  storv  know. 

And  was  he  loved?"  said  she,  ''or  was  he  wod? 

And  had  he  friends?"     ''One  friend,  p«rhaps,"  said 
he ; 

"  But  for  the  rest,  I  pray  you  let  it  be." 
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Ah  !  HUtc  bird  (lie  thonght),  most  p»tieat  bird, 

UrenstiDg  tliy  si)echk-d  eggs  tlie  lung  diiy  tlirongli, 
Ily  so  niiieli  as  my  renson  ia  i>rfferi-ed 

Above  tbioe  iustiDct,  I  my  work  would  do 
lietUT  tlinn  tliou  dost  thine.     Tliou  hast  not  stirred 

This  hour  thy  wing.     Ah  !  russet  bird,  I  sue 
For  a  like  imtieiiee  to  wear  through  these  hoars  — 
Bird  on  t!iy  nest  among  the  opple-floners. 
I  will  not  sjtL'ak  —  I  will  not  speak  to  thee, 

My  stnr !  nuil  soon  to  be  ja^  lost,  lost  star. 
The  sweetest.  IJrst,  that  ever  shone  on  me, 

So  high  above  lua  and  beyond  bo  far ; 
I  (.-nu  forego  thee,  but  not  bear  to  see 

My  love,  like  rising  mist,  thy  lustre  mttr : 
That  were  a  base  return  for  thy  sweet  light. 
Shine,  tlioiigh  1  never  more  shall  see  that  thou  art 
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'*  It  had  been  better  for  me  not  to  sing," 
My  Poet  said,  "  and  for  her  not  to  shine  ; " 

But  him  the  oUi  man  answered,  sorrowing, 
"  My  son,  did  God  who  made  her,  the  Divine 

Lighter  of  suus,  when  down  to  yon  bright  ring 
He  east  her  like  some  gleaming  almandine. 

And  set  her  in  her  place,  begirt  with  rays, 

Say  unto  her  *  Give  light,'  or  say  '  Earn  praise  '?  " 

The  Poet  said,  "He  made  her  to  give  light.'* 

"  My  son,"  the  old  man  answered,  "  blest  are  such, 

A  blessed  lot  is  theirs ;  but  if  each  night 

Mankind  had  praised  her  radiance  —  inasmuch 

As  praise  had  never  made  it  wax  more  bright, 
And  cannot  now  rekindle  with  its  touch 

Her  lost  effulgence,  it  is  nauglit.     I  wot 

That  praise  was  not  her  blessing  nor  her  lot." 

'*  Ay,"  said  the  Poet,  "  I  my  words  abjure. 
And  I  repent  me  that  I  uttered  them  ; 

But  bv  her  lis;ht  and  bv  its  forfeiture 
She  shall  not  pass  without  her  requiem. 

Though  my  name  perish,  yet  shall  hers  endure ; 
Though  I  should  be  forgotten,  she,  lost  gem. 

Shall  be  remembered  ;  though  she  sought  not  fame. 

It  shall  be  busv  with  her  beauteous  name. 

'*  For  I  will  raise  in  her  bright  memory, 
Ix)st  now  on  earth,  a  lasting  monument. 

And  graven  on  it  shall  recorded  be 

That  all  her  rays  to  light  mankind  were  spent ; 

And  I  will  sing  albeit  none  heedoth  me. 
On  her  exemplar  being  still  intent : 

While  in  men's  siirlit  shall  stand  the  record  thus  — 

'  So  long  as  she  did  last  she  lighted  us.' " 

So  said,  he  raised,  according  to  his  vow. 

On  the  green  grass,  where  oft  his  townsfolks  met. 
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L'ikUt  tlie  shadow  of  a  leafy  bough 
Tliiit  Icaued  toward  a  singiug  I'iviilet, 

One  piiri;  white  stone,  whereon,  like  crown  on  brow. 
The  image  of  tlie  vanished  star  was  set ; 

Ami  this  wiie  graven  on  the  pure  white  stoae 

III  golden  letters  —  "  Wiiilk  sub  lived  she  shone." 

Madam,  I  cannot  give  this  story  well  — 
My  heart  is  heating  to  another  ehimc  ; 

My  voice  must  needs  a  different  emlence  swell ; 
It  is  you  singing  bird,  which  all  the  time 

Wooeth  his  nested  mate,  tliat  doth  dispel 
Mv  thoughts.     What,  deem  yoii,  could  a  lover's 

The  sweetness  of  that  passionate  lay  excel? 
0  soft,  O  low  her  voice —  "  I  cannot  tell." 
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I  am  a  fool,  with  sudden  start  he  cried, 
To  let  the  song-bird  work  me  such  unrest ; 

If  I  break  off  again,  I  pray  you  chide, 
For  morning  tleeteth,  witii  my  tale  at  best 

Half  told.    That  white  stone,  Madam,  gleamed  beside 
The  little  rivulet,  and  all  men  pressed 

To  read  the  lost  one's  story  traced  thereon. 

The  golden  legend — "  While  she  lived  she  shone." 

And,  Madam,  when  the  Poet  heard  them  read. 
And  children  spell  the  letters  softly  through, 

It  may  be  that  he  felt  at  heart  some  need. 
Some  craving  to  be  thus  remembered  too : 

It  may  be  that  he  wondered  if  indeed 

He  must  die  wholly  when  he  passed  from  view ; 

It  may  be,  wished,  when  death  his  eyes  made  dim, 

That  some  kind  hand  would  raise  such  stone  for  him. 

But  shortly,  as  there  comes  to  most  of  us. 

There  came  to  him  the  need  to  quit  his  home : 
To  tell  you  why  were  sim]>ly  hazardous. 

fr  ttf  Ate 

What  said  I,  Madam?  —  men  were  made  to  roam 
Mv  meanin<^  is.     It  hath  been  always  thus : 

They  are  athirst  for  mountains  and  sea  foam : 
Heirs  of  tiiis  world,  what  wonder  if  perchance 
They  long  to  see  their  grand  inheritance? 

He  left  his  city,  and  went  forth  to  teach 
Mankind,  his  peers,  the  hidden  harmony 

That  underlies  God's  discords,  and  to  reach 
And  touch  the  master-Htrinji:  that  like  a  sigh 

Thrills  in  their  souls,  as  if  it  would  beseech 
Some  hand  to  sound  it,  and  to  satisfy 

Its  yearning  for  expression  :  but  no  word 

Till  iM>et  touch  it  hath  to  make  its  music  heard. 
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{He  thinks-l 

I  know  that  Gud  is  gocxl,  tlioiigli  evil  dwells 
Aiiiuiig  us,  Aud  ilotb  all  tbings  holiest  share ; 

Thiit  Ihert!  is  jo_v  iu  heaveii,  while  yet  our  Itnelis 
Sound  for  the  »uula  whicli  He  has  auniinoncd  tliere  ; 

That  piiiuful  love  uiisntisllcd  hath  spells 
Eui'ued  by  its  smart  to  soothe  its  fellow's  cnre ; 

Hut  yet  this  atom  cannot  in  the  whole 

Forget  itself —  it  aches  a  separate  soul. 

But,  Madam,  to  my  Poet  I  return. 

With  his  sweet  cadeutes  of  woven  words 
He  made  their  rude  untutored  hearts  to  burn 

And  melt  like  gold  refloed.     No  brooding  birds 
Sing  belter  of  the  love  that  doth  sojoura 

Uid  in  the  nest  of  home,  which  softly  girds 
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He  worked,  and  bravely  he  fulfilleii  his  trust  — 
80  long  he  wandered  sowing  worthy  seed, 

Watering  of  wayside  buds  that  were  adust, 
And  touching  for  the  common  ear  his  reed  — 

So  long  to  wear  away  the  cankering  rust 

That  dulls  the  gold  of  life  —  so  long  to  plead 

With  sweetest  music  for  all  souls  oppressed, 

That  he  was  old  ere  he  had  thought  of  rest. 

Old  and  gra^'-headed,  leaning  on  a  staff. 
To  that  great  city  of  his  birth  he  came. 

And  at  its  gates  he  paused  with  wondering  laugh 
To  think  how  changed  were  all  his  thoughts  of 
fame 

Since  first  he  carved  the  golden  epitaph 
To  keep  in  memory  a  worthy  name. 

And  thought  forgetfulness  had  been  its  doom 

But  for  a  few  bright  letters  on  a  tomb. 

The  old  Astronomer  had  long  since  died ; 

The  friends  of  youth  were  gone  and  far  dispersed  ; 
Strange  were  the  domrs  that  rose  on  every  side  ; 

Strange  fountains  on  his  wondering  vision  burst ; 
The  men  of  yesterday  their  business  plied  ; 

No  face  was  left  that  he  had  known  at  first ; 
And  in  the  citv  gardens,  lo !  he  sees 
The  sai)lings  that  he  set  are  stately  trees. 

Uix)n  the  grass  beneath  their  welcome  shade. 
Behold !  he  marks  the  fair  white  monument, 

And  on  its  face  the  golden  words  displayed. 
For  sixty  years  their  lustre  have  not  spent ; 

He  sitteth  by  it  and  is  not  afraid, 
But  in  its  shadow  he  is  well  content ; 

And  envies  not,  though  bright  their  gleamings  are 

The  golden  letters  of  the  vanished  star. 
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lie  giizctli  up  ;  exceediag  bright  appeal's 
TliJit  gokitn  legend  to  his  aged  eyes, 

I-'oi'  llii'v  are  iliizzled  till  they  fill  with  tears, 
And  his  lust  Youth  doth  like  a  vieioD  rise ; 

She  snilh  to  htm,  '^  In  all  these  toilsome  years, 
What  hast  thou  won  by  work  or  ent£i'|>riaG  ? 

What  hast  thou  won  to  make  aiaends  to  thee, 

As  ihou  didst  swear  to  do,  for  loss  of  me? 

■•  O  iiiau  !  O  whitu-haired  man  ! "  the  vision  said, 
•■  Siuee  ivc  two  sat  beside  this  monument 

Life's  dearest  Lues  are  all  evanished. 
The  golden  wealth  thou  hadet  of  me  is  spent ; 

The  wind  hath  swept  thy  flowers,  their  leaves  aru 
slied ; 
The  music  ia  played  ont  that  wiUi  thee  went." 

■■  I'liiw,  pcaecl"  he  cried;   •■  1  lost  tliee,  but,  in 
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He  spoke  and  said,  *'  My  lot  coDtenteth  me : 
I  am  right  glad  for  this  her  worthy  fame ; 

That  which  was  good  and  great  I  fain  would  see 
Drawn  with  a  halo  round  what  rests  —  its  name." 

This  while  the  Poet  said,  behold,  there  came 
A  workman  with  his  tools  anear  the  tree, 

And  when  he  read  the  words  he  paused  awhile 

And  pondered  on  them  with  a  wondering  smile. 

And  then  he  said,  "  I  pray  you,  Sir,  what  mean 
The  golden  letters  of  this  monument?** 

In  wonder  quoth  the  Poet,  "  Ilast  thou  been 
A  dweller  near  at  hand,  and  their  intent 

Ilast  neither  heard  by  voice  of  fame,  nor  seen 
The  marble  earlier?"     "  Ay,**  said  he,  and  leant 

Upon  his  spade  to  hear  the  tide,  then  sigh. 

And  say  it  was  a  marvel,  and  pass  by. 

Then  said  the  Poet,  '^  This  is  strange  to  me." 
But  as  he  mused,  with  trouble  in  his  mind, 

A  band  of  maids  approached  him  leisurely. 
Like  vessels  sailing  with  a  favoring  wind ; 

And  of  their  rosy  lips  requested  he. 

As  one  that  for  a  doubt  would  solving  find. 

The  tale,  if  tale  there  were,  of  that  white  stone, 

And  those  fair  letters  —  *'  While  she  lived  she  shone." 

Then  like  a  fleet  that  floats  becalmed  they  stay. 

''  O,  Sir,**  saith  one,  '*  this  monument  is  old  ; 
But  we  have  heard  our  virtuous  mothers  sav 

That  by  their  mothers  thus  the  tale  was  told : 
A  Poet  made  it ;  journeying  then  away, 

He  left  us ;  and  though  some  the  meaning  hold 
For  other  than  the  ancient  one,  yet  we 
Receive  this  legend  for  a  certainty :  — 

*'  There  was  a  lily  once,  most  purely  white. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  these  boughs  it  grew  ; 
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Its  sUirry  blossom  it  unclosed  by  iiigbt, 

And  :i  joiing  Poet  loved  its  shai)e  aud  hue. 
He  wnti'hcd  it  nightly,  'twas  so  fair  a  sight 

Until  n  stormy  wind  arose  and  blew, 
And  wben  he  came  once  more  bis  flower  to  greet 
Its  fallen  petals  drifted  to  bis  feei 
"  And  for  his  beautiful  white  lily's  sake, 

Tliat  she  might  be  remembered  where  her  scent 
Had  been  riglit  sweet,  be  said  that  he  would  make 

In  her  dear  memory  a  monument; 
For  she  was  purer  than  a  driven  flake 

Of  snow,  and  in  her  grace  most  excellent ; 
The  loveliest  life  that  death  did  ever  mar, 
As  beautiful  to  gaze  on  as  a  star." 
"  1  thank  you,  maid,"  the  Poet  answered  her, 
'  And  I  am  glad  that  I  have  heard  your  tale. 
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In  this  old  citv,  where  it  so  befell 

That  one  a  Poet  loved  ;  that,  furthermore, 
As  stars  above  us  she  was  pure  and  good, 
And  fairest  of  that  beauteous  sisterhood. 

'*  So  beautiful  thev  were,  those  virgins  seven. 
That  all  men  called  them  clustered  stars  in  song. 

Forgetful  that  the  stars  abide  in  heaven : 
But  woman  bideth  not  beneath  it  long ; 

For  O,  alas  !  alas  !  one  fated  even, 

When  stars  their  azure  deeps  began  to  throng, 

That  virgin's  eyes  of  Poet  loved  waxed  dim, 

And  all  their  lustrous  shining  waned  to  him. 

*'  In  summer  dusk  she  drooped  her  head  and  sighed 
Until  what  time  the  evening  star  went  down. 

And  all  the  other  stars  did  shining  bide 
Clear  in  the  lustre  of  their  old  renown, 

And  then  —  the  virgin  laid  her  down  and  died  : 
Forgot  her  youth,  forgot  her  beauty's  crown. 

Forgot  the  sisters  whom  she  loved  before. 

And  broke  her  Poet's  heart  for  evermore." 

*'  A  mournful  tale,  in  sooth,"  the  lady  saith : 
*'  But  did  he  tmly  grieve  for  evermore?" 

"  It  may  be  you  forget,"  he  answereth, 
'*  That  this  is  but  a  fable  at  the  core 

O'  the  other  fable."     '*  Though  it  be  but  breath," 
She  asketh,  "  was  it  true?"    Then  he,  "  This  lore. 

Since  it  is  fable,  either  way  may  go ; 

Then,  if  it  please  you,  think  it  might  be  so." 

*•  Nav,  but,"  she  saith,  *'  If  I  had  told  vour  tale. 
The  virgin  should  have  lived  his  home  to  bless. 

Or,  must  she  die,  I  would  have  made  to  fail 
His  useless  love."     *'  I  tell  vou  not  the  less," 

He  sighs,  *'  because  it  was  of  no  avail : 
His  heart  the  Poet  would  not  dispossess 
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Tliecfiif.     liut  let  lis  leave  the  fable  now, 
Mv  I'uet  liL'rti'd  it  with  ati  nchiog  brow." 

And  he  mnde  answer  tbus  :  "  I  tbank  thee,  jouth ; 

Strange  is  thy  story  to  tlieae  aged  eava, 
13tit  I  betliink  me  thou  bast  told  a  truth 

Under  the  guise  of  fable.     If  my  tears, 
Tiiou  lost  bclovCd  Btar,  lost  now,  forsooth. 

Indeed  could  bring  thee  back  among  tliy  peers. 
So  new  tliou  shoutdst  be  deemed  as  newly  Been, 
For  mea  forget  that  thou  hast  ever  been. 

"There  was  a  morning  when  I  longed  for  fame, 
There  ivaa  a  noontide  when  I  passed  it  by, 

There  is  an  evening  when  1  think  not  shame 
Its  substance  and  its  being  to  deny ; 

For  if  men  bear  iu  mind  great  deeds,  the  name 
Of  liim  tliiit  wrouglit  tiicm  shall  they  leave  to  die 
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So  said,  the  Poet  rose  aud  went  his  way, 

And  that  same  lot  he  proved  whereof  he  spake. 

Madam,  my  story  is  told  out ;  the  day 

Draws  out  her  shadows,  time  doth  overtake 

The  morning.     That  which  endeth  call  a  lay, 
Sung  after  pause — a  motto  in  the  break 

Between  two  chapters  of  a  talc  not  new. 

Nor  joyful  —  but  a  common  tale.     Adieu  ! 

And  that  same  God  who  made  your  face  so  fair, 
And  g&ve  your  woman's  heart  its  tenderness, 

So  shield  the  blessing  He  implanted  there. 
That  it  may  never  turn  to  your  distress. 

And  never  cost  you  trouble  or  despair, 

Nor,  granted,  leave  the  granter  comfortless ; 

But  like  a  river,  blest  >/here*er  it  flows. 

Be  still  receiving  while  it  still  bestows. 

Adieu,  he  said,  and  paused,  while  she  sat  mute 
In  the  soft  shadow  of  the  apple-tree  ; 

The  skylark's  song  rang  like  a  joyous  flute. 
The  brook  went  prattling  past  her  restlessly : 

She  let  their  tongues  be  her  tongue's  substitute : 
It  was  the  wind  that  sighed,  it  was  not  she : 

And  what  the  lark,  the  brook,  the  wind,  had  said, 

We  cannot  tell,  for  none  interpreted. 

Their  counsels  might  be  hard  to  reconcile, 
They  might  not  suit  the  moment  or  the  spot. 

She  rose,  and  laid  her  work  aside  the  while 
Down  in  the  sunshine  of  that  grassy  plot ; 

She  looked  upon  him  with  an  almost  smile. 
And  held  to  him  a  hand  that  faltered  not. 

One  moment  —  bird  and  brook  went  warbling  on, 

And  the  wind  sighed  again  —  and  he  was  gone. 

So  quietly,  as  if  she  heard  no  more 
Or  skvlark  in  the  azure  overhead, 
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Or  water  slipijiiig  past  the  crcssy  shore. 

Or  witiil  that  rose  in  eighH.  nnd  eigliiiig  fled  — 
So  quii'tly.  until  the  alders  huur 

Tuok  liiu]  beueatli  them  ;  till  the  donnward  spread 
Of  planes  engulfed  bim  in  their  IcafV  eeoa 
She  stood  tienealh  her  roBe-flushed  ajiple-trees. 

And  then  she  stoottcd  toward  the  moBBy  grass, 
And  gntlici'cd  up  her  work  and  went  iier  way  ; 

Straight  to  that  ancient  turret  she  did  pass, 

And  startle  hack  some  fawns  that  were  at  play. 

She  did  not  sigh,  she  never  said  "  Alas  I " 

Although  he  was  her  friend ;  but  still  that  day, 

Where  elm  and  hornbeam  spread  a  towering  dome 

She  crossed  the  dells  to  her  ancestral  home. 

And  did  she  love  him?  —  what  if  she  did  not? 

Then  lionie  was  still  the  home  or  liappiest  years ; 
Nor  tliought  was  exiled  to  partake  his  lot, 

Nor  heart  lost  courage  thnmgh  foitboding  fears ; 
Nor  eeho  did  against  her  secret  plot. 

Nor  niusic  her  betray  to  painful  tears ;  i 

Nor  life  become  a  dream,  and  sunshine  dim, 
And  riches  poverty,  because  of  him. 

But  did  she  love  him?  —  what  and  if  she  did? 

Love  cannot  cool  the  burning  Austral  sand, 
Nor  show  the  secret  waters  that  lie  hid 

In  arid  valleys  of  that  desert  land. 
Love  has  no  spells  can  scorebing  winds  forbid, 

Or  bring  the  help  which  tarries  near  to  hand, 
Or  spread  a  cloud  for  curtaining  faded  eyds 
That  gaze  up  dying  into  alien  skies. 
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A  DEAD  YEAR. 

I  TOOK  a  year  out  of  my  life  and  story  — 
A  dead  vear,  and  said,  ^^  I  will  hew  thee  a  tomb ! 

'  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory  ; ' 
Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom ; 
Swathed  in  linen,  and  precious  unguents  old ; 
Painted  with  cinnabar,  and  rich  with  gold. 

"  Silent  tho}'  rest,  in  solemn  salvatory. 
Scaled  from  the  moth  and  the  owl  and  the  flitter- 
mouse  — 
Each  with  his  name  on  his  brow. 
*  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory, 
Every  one  in  his  own  house : ' 
Then  why  not  thou? 

*'  Year,"  I  said,  *'  thou  ehalt  not  lack 
Bribes  to  bar  thy  coming  back ; 
Doth  old  Egypt  wear  her  best 
In  the  chambers  of  her  rest? 
Doth  she  take  to  her  last  bed 
Beaten  gold,  and  glorious  red? 
Enyy  not !  for  thou  wilt  wear 
In  the  dark  a  shroud  as  fair ; 
Golden  with  the  sunny  ray 
Thou  wilhdrawest  from  my  day ; 
Wrought  upon  with  colors  fine 
Stolen  from  this  life  of  mine  : 
Like  the  dusty  Libyan  kings, 
Lie  with  two  wide-open  wings 
On  thy  breast,  as  if  to  say. 
On  these  wings  hope  flew  away ; 
A.nd  so  housed,  and  thus  adorned, 
Not  forgotten,  but  not  scorned. 
Let  the  dark  for  eyermore 
Close  thee  when  I  close  the  door ; 
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All  she  had  to  keep  her  warm 
Id  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

Scarce  the  sunset  bloom  was  gone, 
And  the  little  stui*s  outshone, 
Ere  the  dead  year,  stiff  and  stark, 
Drew  me  to  her  in  the  dark  ; 
Death  drew  life  to  come  to  her, 
Beating  at  her  sepulchre, 
Crying  out,  '•  How  can  I  part 
With  the  l)e8t  share  of  my  heart? 
Lo,  it  lies  ui)on  the  bier. 
Captive,  with  the  buried  year. 

0  my  heart  I  "     And  I  fell  prone, 
Weeping  at  the  sealM  stone  ; 

^*  Year  among  the  sliades,"  I  said, 
^*  Since  I  live,  and  thou  ait  dead, 
I^t  my  captive  heart  be  free 
Like  a  bird  to  flv  to  me." 
And  I  staved  some  voice  to  win. 
But  none  answered  from  within ; 
And  I  kissed  the  d<K>r  —  and  night 
Deei>ened  till  the  stars  waxed  bright 
And  I  saw  them  set  and  wane. 
And  the  world  turned  green  again. 

"So."  I  whisi)ered,  ••open  door, 

1  must  tread  this  |>alace  floor  — 
SealM  |ialace.  rich  and  dim. 
Let  a  narrow  sunbeam  swim 
After  me.  and  on  me  spread 
While  I  lo^^k  ufion  my  dead ; 
Let  a  little  warriith  be  free 

To  c^jme  after :  let  me  see 
Throuirh  tfie  d<»orwav.  when  I  sit 
Li'xjkinir  <f^X.  the  swallows  flit. 
Seltlinir  not  till  daylight  p<^»e«: 
r^t  me  smell  the  wild  white  rose. 
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From  the  shroud  that  shaded  her 
In  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  — 
Waited  till  the  dead  should  say, 
"  Heart,  be  free  of  me  this  day." 
Waited  with  a  patient  will  — 
Ani>  I  WArr  between  them  still. 
I  talce  the  year  back  to  my  life  and  story, 
The  dead  jear  and  aay,  "  I  will  share  in  thy  tomb. 

'  All  tlie  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory  ; ' 
Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom  I 
They    reigned    in   their   lifetime  with   sceptre   MMi 
diadem. 
But  thou  cxccUest  them ; 
For  life  doth  make  thy  grave  her  oratoiy. 

And  the  crown  is  still  on  thy  brow ; 
'  Alt  the  kings  of  the  natioDS  lie  iu  glory,' 
And  80  dost  thou." 
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What  change  has  made  the  paatnres  swoet 
And  readied  tlie  daisies  at  my  feet, 

And  cloud  that  weara  a  golden  hem? 
Tliis  lovely  world,  the  liills,  the  sward  — 
Tlii^y  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 

But  yesterday  had  finished  them. 
And  here's  the  fleld  with  light  aglow  ; 
How  fresh  its  boundary  lime-trees  show. 

And  how  its  wet  leaves  trembling  ahlne  I 
Between  their  trunks  come  through  to  me 
The  morning  sparkles  of  the  sea 

Below  the  level  bronaing  line. 
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It  rested  on  inv  heart  instead, 

Reflected  when  the  maid  was  gone. 

With  happy  youth,  and  work  content, 
So  sweet  and  stately  on  she  went, 

Right  careless  of  the  untold  tale. 
Each  step  she  took  I  loved  her  more, 
And  followed  to  her  dairy  door 

The  maiden  with  the  milking-pail. 

II. 

For  hearts  where  wakened  love  doth  lurk, 
How  fine,  how  blest  a  thing  is  work  ! 

For  work  does  good  when  reasons  fail  — 
Good  ;  vet  the  axe  at  every  stroke 
The  echo  of  a  name  awoke  — 

Her  name  is  Mary  Martindalc. 

I'm  glad  that  echo  was  not  heard 
Aright  bv  other  men  :  a  bird 

Knows  doubtless  what  his  own  notes  tell ; 
And  I  know  not ;  but  1  can  say 
I  felt  as  shame-faced  all  that  day 

As  if  folks  heard  her  name  right  well. 

And  when  the  west  began  to  glow 
1  went  —  I  could  not  choose  but  go — 

To  that  same  dairy  on  the  hill ; 
And  while  sweet  Marv  moved  about 
Within,  I  came  to  her  without. 

And  leaned  upon  the  window-sill. 

The  garden  border  where  I  stood 

Was  sweet  with  pinks  and  southern -wood. 

I  spoke  —  her  answer  seemed  to  fail; 
I  smelt  the  pinks — I  could  not  see  ; 
The  dusk  came  down  and  sheltered  me, 

And  in  the  dusk  she  beard  my  tale. 
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And  wliat  is  k'ft  that  I  sliouki  tfll? 
I  begged  a  kiss,  I  pleaded  well : 

Tlie  rosebud  lipu  did  long  decline  ; 
Uiit  yet  I  think,  I  thiuk  'tis  true, 
Tbat  leimed  at  last  into  the  dew, 

Cue  little  instant  tbey  were  mine. 

0  life  !  how  dear  tliou  hast  become  : 
.She  laughed  at  dawn,  and  I  was  dumb, 

But  evening  counsels  best  prevail. 
Fair  shine  the  blue  tliat  o'er  her  Bpreada, 
(Jreen  be  tlie  pastures  where  she  treads. 

The  iDiiideii  with  the  milking- pail ! 
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We  sat  on  grassy  slopes  that  meet 
With  sutlden  dip  the  level  strand; 

The  trees  hung  overhead  — our  feet 
Were  on  the  sand. 


Tw. 


silent  girls,  a  thoughtful  man, 
e  sunned  ourselves  in  open  light, 
felt  such  April  airs  as  fan 
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The  liapiiy  Wiivu  ran  up  ami  riing 

Like  sc'ivk'C  bells  a  long  way  off, 
And  down  ft  little  freshet  sprang 

From  uiossy  trough, 

And  splashed  into  n  rain  of  spray, 
And  fix'tted  on  with  daylight'^  loss, 

Because  so  many  blue-bells  lay 
Leauing  iicross. 

Blue  martins  gossiped  in  the  sun, 

And  pairs  of  diattering  daws  flew  by. 
And  sailing  brigs  I'ocked  softly  on 

Id  company. 
Wild  clieiry  imnghs  above  us  spread 

The  whitest  shade  was  ever  seen, 
And  flicker,  flicker,  came  and  fled 

Sun-spots  between. 

Bees  murmnred  in  the  milk-white  bloom 

As  babes  will  sigh  f<)r  deep  content 
When  their  sweet  licart^  for  peace  make  room. 

As  given,  not  lent. 

And  we  saw  on  :  we  said  no  word. 
And  one  was  lost  in  musings  rare, 

One  buoyant  as  the  waft  that  stirred 
Her  shining  liair. 

His  eyes  were  bent  npon  the  sand, 
rnrath<inicd  deeps  within  them  lay; 

A  sli'nder  i<h1  was  in  his  hand — 
A  hazel  siiray. 

Her  eyes  were  resting  on  his  face, 

As  shyly  ghid  by  stealth  to  glean 
Iniprc^niuns  of  his  manly  grace 

And  guarded  mien  ; 
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Anil,  hall'Miuiilicil,  his  liiisty  touch 
Kffaccd  it  with  a  tell-tale  care, 

As  if  liis  nctiun  hud  bceu  much, 
And  not  liis  air. 

And  she?  she  natched  his  open  pnlni 

Smooth  out  the  letter  from  the  eaiid, 
And  ruse,  nitli  aspect  almost  calm, 

And  Tilled  her  hand 
With  cherry  bloom  :  and  moved  away 

To  gather  wild  forget-me-not. 
And  let  her  errant  footsteps  stray 

To  one  sweet  spot. 

As  if  Bhe  coveted  the  fair 

Vliitc  lining  of  the  silver  weed 

And  cuokoo-piut  that  shaded  there 
Empurpled  seed. 

She  had  not  feared,  as  I  divine, 

Rccaiisc  she  hud  not  hoped.     Alas  ! 

The  sorrow  of  it !  for  that  sign 
C.ime  but  to  pass  ; 

And  yet  it  rolilie<l  her  of  the  right 
To  give,  who  looked  not  to  receive. 

And  made  her  blush  in  love's  despite 
That  she  should  grieve. 

A  sliape  in  white,  she  turned  to  gaze ; 

Her  eyes  were  shaded  with  her  h&nd, 
An<l  half-way  np  the  winding  ways 

We  saw  her  stand. 

Green  hollows  of  the  fringM  cliff, 
Rid  rocks  that  under  waters  show, 

Blue  reaches,  and  a  sailing  skiO, 
Were  spread  below. 
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Then  floated  out  by  vagrant  thought, 

My  soul  beheld  on  torrid  sand 
The  wasteful  water  set  at  naught 

Man's  skilful  hand, 

And  suck  out  gold-dust  from  the  box. 
And  wash  it  down  in  weedv  whirls. 

And  split  the  wine-keg  on  the  rocks, 
And  lose  the  pearls. 

"Ah  !  whv  to  that  which  needs  it  not," 

Methouirht,  ''  should  costly  things  be  given? 

How  miicli  is  wasted,  wrecked,  forgot, 
On  tills  side  heaven ! 

So  musinir*  did  mine  ears  awake 
To  ninid(Mi  tones  of  sweet  reserve. 

And  nuinly  speech  that  seemed  to  make 
The  steady  curve 

Of  lips  that  uttered  it  defer 

Their  guard,  and  soften  for  the  thought: 
She  listened,  and  his  talk  with  her 

Was  fancv  fraught. 

"  There  is  not  much  in  libertv"  — 

With  doubtful  pauses  he  began ; 
And  said  to  her  and  said  to  me, 

''  There  was  a  man  — 

''  There  was  a  man  who  dreamed  one  night 
That  his  dead  father  came  to  him. 

And  said,  when  fire  was  low,  and  light 
Was  burning  dim  — 

'*  *  AVhy  vagrant  thus,  my  sometime  pride, 
Unloved,  unloving,  wilt  thou  roam? 

Sure  ho'ue  is  best !  *     The  son  replied, 
'  I  have  no  home.' 
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"  '  I  am  Imt  free,  na  sorrow  is, 
To  drj'  her  tears,  to  laugh,  to  talk; 

And  free,  as  sit-k  men  are,  I  wis. 
To  rise  and  walk. 

"  '  And  free,  as  poor  men  are,  to  buy 
If  they  have  naught  wherewith  to  pay ; 

Nor  hope  the  debt,  before  they  die, 

"  '  What  'vaiU  it  there  are  wives  to  win. 

And  faithfiil  hearts  for  those  to  yearn, 
Who  lind  not  aught  thereto  akin 

To  make  return  ? 
"  '  Shall  lie  take  much  who  little  gives 

And  dwells  in  spirit  far  away. 
When  she  that  in  his  presence  lives, 

Doth  never  stray, 

"  '  But,  waking,  guideth  as  beseems 

The  happy  house  in  order  trim, 
And  tends  her  babes;  and,  sleeping,  dreams 

Of  thi'm  and  him? 

"  '  O  base,  O  cold,'  "  —  while  thus  he  spake 
The  dream  hroke  olT,  the  vision  fled  ; 

He  curried  on  his  speech  awake, 
And  sighing,  said  — 

"  'I  had  —  ah.  happy  man!  —  I  had 

A  precious  jewel  in  my  breast, 
And  while  I  kept  it  I  was  glad 

At  work,  at  rest ! 

"  '  Call  it  a  heart,  and  call  it  strong 
As  upward  stroke  of  eagle's  wing  ; 

Then  call  it  weak,  you  shall  not  wrong 
The  heating  thiug. 
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"  '  Tlien  we.iiy  of  it —  far  fi-om  land, 

With  sifiliB  as  deep  as  destiDjr, 
Slie  1ft  it  (hop  Trom  her  fair  hand 

Into  the  sea. 

"  '  And  watched  it  sink;  and  I  —  and  I,  — 

What  shall  I  do,  for  all  is  vain  ' 
No  wave  will  bring,  no  gold  will  buy, 

No  toil  attain ; 
"  '  Nor  any  diver  reach  to  raise 

My  jewel  from  tlic  blue  abyss  ; 
Or  could  they,  still  I  should  but  praise 

Their  work  amiss. 
•■ '  Thrown,  thrown  away  !     But  I  love  yet 

The  fair,  fair  iiand  wliicb  did  the  deed : 
That  waywaid  sweetness  to  fot^et 

Were  hitter  meed. 

"  '  Xo,  let  it  lie,  and  let  the  wave 

Roll  over  it  for  evermore ; 
Whelmed  where  the  sailor  hath  bis  grave  — 

The  sea  Iier  store. 
"  '  My  heart,  my  sometime  happy  heart ! 

And  O  for  once  let  me  complain, 
I  must  forego  life's  better  part  — 

Man's  dearer  gain. 

"  '  I  worke<l  afar  that  I  might  rear 
A  peaceful  home  on  English  soil ; 

I  labored  for  the  gold  and  gear — 
1  lovfd  my  toil. 

"  '  Forever  in  my  spirit  spake 

The  n.iturnl  whisper,  "  Well  'twill  be 

When  loving  wife  and  children  break 
Their  bread  with  thee ! " 
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'^  ^  No  more  bat  this,  the  partial  care, 
The  natui'ai  kindness  for  its  own, 

The  trust  that  waxeth  unaware. 
As  worth  is  known : 

'^  ^  Observance,  and  complacent  tiioog^t 

Indulgent,  and  the  honor  due 
That  many  another  man  has  brought 

Who  brought  love  too. 

^^  ^  Nay,  then,  forbid  it,  Heaven  I '  he  said, 
^  The  saintly  vision  fades  from  me ; 

0  bands  and  chains !     I  cannot  wed  — 
I  am  not  free.' " 

With  that  he  raised  his  face  to  view ; 

''  What  think  you,"  asking,  ^'  of  my  tale? 
Ar.d  was  he  right  to  let  the  dew 

or  morn  exhale, 

^'  And  burdened  in  the  noontide  sun. 
The  grateful  shade  of  home  forego — 

Could  he  be  right— *  I  ask  as  one 
Who  fain  would  know?" 

He  spoke  to  her  and  spoke  to  me ; 

The  rebel  rose-hue  dyed  her  cheek ; 
The  woven  crown  lay  on  her  knee ; 

Siie  would  not  speak. 

And  I  with  doubtful  pause  —  averse 
To  let  occasion  drift  away  — 

1  answered —  '*if  his  case  were  worse 
Than  word  can  say, 

'*  Time  is  a  healer  of  sick  hearts, 
And  women  have  been  known  to  chooee, 

With  purpose  to  allay  their  smarts, 
An(l  tend  their  bruise, 
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The  sun  boat  (laff^ftr-  iti'llic.line 

Of  shade  iv:is  clear  Ijcni'Mif  di&  trc<78  ; 

There,  1)y  .1  eliistciing  eghintiuf,'       :     .'/■;  .. 
We  sat  lit  case.  '  '■  -'  :,';-  ."- 

And  (>  the  l.uttorcups!  that  fielil 

O'  the  cloth  (if  gold,  where  pennons  swam  — 
Where  France  set  lip  his  lilied  shield, 

His  uriflamiue. 
And  Henry's  lion -stand  aril  rolled  : 

What  was  it  to  their  niatehlcss  sheen, 
Tlieir  million  million  drop?  of  gold 

Among  the  green  ! 

'\\'e  sat  at  ease  in  iieaceful  trust, 

For  he  had  written,  "  Let  us  meet; 
M_v  wife  grew  tired  of  smoke  and  dust. 

And  London  heat, 

"  And  I  have  found  a  (juict  grange, 
Set  baek  in  meadows  sloping  west, 

An<l  there  our  lillle  ones  can  range 
And  she  can  rest. 

'■  Come  down,  that  we  may  show  the  view, 
And  she  niiiy  hear  your  voice  again, 

And  talk  her  woman's  talk  with  you 
Along  the  lane." 

.'^iiioe  lie  had  drawn  with  listless  hand 
'1  he  letter,  six  long  years  had  fled. 

And  ivinds  had  lilown  about  the  sand, 
And  tliey  were  wed. 

Two  rosy  urchins  near  liim  played. 

Or  ivat(hc<l,  entranced,  the  shaiwly  ships 
Tl);it  will)  liis  knife  for  them  he  made 

Of  elder  slips. 
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■■  For  me  lovi;  j)liiy*id  the  low  preludes, 
Yet  life  began  but  with  the  riDg, 

SucU  infinite  solicitiidea 
Ai'ouiid  it  fling. 

"  I  (lid  iK>t  for  mj'  heart  divine 
ller  (k'stiny  ao  meek  to  gixiw  ; 

The  higlier  nature  matcbcU  with  mine 
Will  have  it  so. 

'■'■  Still  I  consider  it,  and  etill 

Acknowledge  it  my  manter  made, 
Atiove  nie  by  tiic  ttteiidier  will 

Of  naught  afraid. 
'•  Ab(tvL'  me  by  tbe  candid  speech  ; 

The  tein|)ci'utc  judgment  of  its  own  ; 
The  keener  thoughts  that  grasp  and  reach 

At  things  unknown. 

'^  Itiit  I  took  up  and  he  looks  down, 
And  thus  our  married  eyes  can  meet ; 

Unclouded  his,  and  clear  of  frown, 
And  gravely  8we«t. 

"  And  yet,  0  goo<l,  O  wise  and  true ! 

I  would  for  all  m\  fealty, 
That  I  could  be  as  much  to  you 

As  you  to  me  ; 

'•  .\nd  knew  the  deep  securo  content 
<Jf  wives  who  have  l)een  hnrtlly  won 

And,  loni;  pcLitioued,  gave  assent, 
Jealous  of  none. 

•■-  But  proudly  sure  in  all  the  earth 

No  other  in  that  homage  shares, 

Xor  other  woman's  face  or  worth 

Is  prized  as  theirs." 
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•'  For  sill!  is  come,  for  ahe  is  there, 
I  heard  it  iu  the  dusk,  And  Lean) 

Admiring  wuiils.  that  named  her  fair, 
Uut  little  stirred 

"  By  beauty  of  the  wood  nnd  wave, 

And  weary  of  an  old  man'e  sway  ! 
For  it  nas  stivocter  to  enslave 

Than  to  obey." 
—  The  voice  of  one  that  near  ue  stooi], 

The  mstle  of  a  tsilken  fold, 
A  Bceut  of  caatiTii  sandalwood, 

A  gleam  of  yold  ! 

A  lady  !     In  the  narrow  space 

Ik'tween  the  husband  and  the  wife, 

lint  nearest  him  —  she  eUowed  a  face 
With  dangers  rife; 

A  subtle  smile  that  dim|>ling  fled. 

As  night-black  lashes  roiie  and  fell : 
I  looked,  and  to  myself  I  said, 

"The  Letter  L." 

He,  too,  looked  up,  and  with  arrest 
Of  breath  and  motion  held  his  gaze, 

Nor  eared  to  hide  within  his  breast 
Hie  deeji  amaze ; 

Nor  spoke  till  on  her  near  advance 
II is  dark  eheek  Hushed  a  ruddier  hue: 

And  will]  his  change  of  countenance 
lleis  altered  too. 

"  Ignore  !  "  his  voice  was  like  the  cry 
Of  one  entreating;  and  be  said 

Itiit  Ibat  —  then  paused  with  sucb  a  sigh 
As  mourns  the  dead. 
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He  spoke  :  the  wife  her  babv  took 
Aiid  pressed  tlie  little  face  to  hers ; 

What  pnin  soe'cr  Iter  bosom  shook. 
What  jealous  stirs 

Slight  stub  her  heart,  she  hid  them  so. 
Till!  cooing  babe  a  veil  siipphed  ; 

Ami  if  she  listened  none  might  know 
Or  if  she  sighed  ; 

Or  if,  forecasting  grief  and  care. 
Unconscious  solace  thence  she  drew 

And  lulled  lier  babe,  and  unaware 
Lulled  sorrow  too. 

The  lady,  she  interpreter 

For  look  or  language  wanted  none, 
If  vet  dominion  stayed  with  her  — 

!So  lightly  won : 
If  yet  the  heart  she  wounded  sore 

C'ould  yearn  to  her.  and  let  her  see 
The  homage  that  was  evermore 

Disloj'alty ; 
If  sign  would  yield  that  it  had  bled. 

Or  rallied  from  the  faithless  blow, 
Or  sick  or  sullen  stooped  to  wed, 

Slic  craved  to  know. 

Now  dreamy  d(^ep,  now  sweetly  keen, 
Her  asking  eyes  would  round  him  abine  ; 

But  guarded  lips  and  Bettle<t  mien 
Refused  the  si  go. 

And  unbeguiled  and  nubetrayed. 
The  wonder  yet  within  his  breast. 

It  seemed  a  watchful  part  he  played 
Against  her  quest. 
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Till  slie  coulil  ftigii  a  siuKlen  tliou<jbt 
Upon  ntigloctcd  guests,  aiid  rise 

AikI  luuku  IIS  her  stdiuus,  with  unught 
Tn  IkT  dark  eyes 

Ackiiowlciigiiig  or  slm.ne  or  pain ; 

Bill  jiist  unveiling  for  our  view 
A  litllti  smile  of  still  disdain 

As  Blio  willidrcw. 

Then  nearer  did  the  snnsliinc  creep, 

.Vnd  warmer  catiic  the  wafting  breeze ; 
Tlie  little  Imlic  was  fast  asleep 

Uii  niutliei's  knees. 
Fair  was  tlic  face  tliat  o'er  it  leant, 

The  clieeks  with  beaiitooiis  blushes  dyed ; 
Tlic  duwiK'ust  lashes,  slivlv  bent, 

That  failed  to  hide 

Somi-  tender  shame.     She  did  not  see  ; 

Slie  felt  liLH  even  tlint  would  not  stir  ; 
She  looked  npoii  her  babe,  and  he 

So  looked  at  her. 

So  grave,  so  wondering,  so  content, 
As  one  new  wiiked  to  conseious  lite, 

WhopH'  sudileii  jov  with  fear  is  bleut, 
lie  said,  *'  My  wife." 

■■  Ity  wife,  how  beiuitifnl  yon  are  !  " 
Tlieii  closer  at  her  side  reclined  ; 

■•  Tlif  bold  brown  woman  from  afar 
Comes,  to  me  blind. 

■•And  by  ooiiipariaoii  I  see 

The  majesty  of  matron  grace. 
And  leavn  how  tnire,  how  fair  can  be 

My  own  wift's  face : 


THE  HIGH  TIDE.  ETC. 

I  lost  it  on  the  sandy  shore, 

"  0  wife  I  "  its  latest  miirmure  fell, 
"  O  wife,  lie  glad  aud  fear  no  more 

T!ic  letter  L." 


THK  HKIII  TIDK  ON  THE  COAST  OF  LIXCOLX- 
SlIIRK. 

(15-1.) 

TiiK  (lid  mayor  cliinhcd  the  belfVy  tower, 

Tlie  ringers  ran  b_v  two,  by  three  ; 
"  I'liU,  if  jc  never  pulled  before ; 

<iood  ringers,  pull  your  beat,"  quoth  be. 
'■  I'lay  uppe,  play  upjie,  0  Boston  bells  ! 
I'ly  nil  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

I'lay  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Euderby.' " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde  — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all; 

But  in  myuc  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  tliat  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 

The  fligbt  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 

By  millions  eronelicd  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

1  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 
Jly  tlireod  break  off.  I  raised  myne  eyes ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies  ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

.She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, 
Jly  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"Cusha!  Cuehal  Cusha!"  calling. 
Ere  the  early  dews  wei-c  falliug, 
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The  swiinticrtls  where  their  sedges  are 

Moved  oil  ill  suiiavt'fl  golden  breath, 
The  shepiierde  lads  I  heard  afarre, 

And  im-  soiiiie'ij  wife,  Elizabeth; 
Till  floating  o'er  tiie  grassy  sen 
Cnnic  dowiic  that  kyudly  message  free, 
The  "  liridos  ol'  Mavis  Endcrby," 
Then  some  looked  up])e  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 
They  saydc,  "And  why  should  this  thing  be? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea? 
They  riuf;  the  tunc  of  Enderbj'! 
"  For  evil  iiews  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrato  gidlcys  warping  down ; 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  soorpe. 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyratcs  flee, 
Why  ring  'The  Brides  of  Eiiderby'?" 
I  looked  ivitliout.  and  lo !  iny  sonne 

Came  riding  downe  witii  might  and  main  : 
lie  r.iis(-d  a  shont  ns  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 
'■Elizabetlil  Elizabeth!" 
(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elisabeth.) 
•-  The  "Ide  sea  wall  Che  eried)  is  downe. 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 
And  Ixjats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  np|>e  the  market-place," 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death : 
"  God  save  you,  mother  !  "  straight  he  saitb  ; 
"  Where  is  mv  wife,  Elizabeth?  " 
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They  rang  llio  snilor  lails  to  guide 

From  riKjfe  to  roofe  who  feui'lese  rowed ; 

And  I  —  MS  Boime  w:i8  at  my  Bido, 
Aud  \vX  tlif  riukly  Ijcneoii  gloncd; 

And  yet  lie  uioaucil  Ijoneatli  liis  bventh, 

"  O  come  ID  life,  oi'  coTiie  in  death ! 

0  lost !  uiy  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  liim  no  more? 

Tliuit  didst,  thou  did^t,  my  duugliter  dcarc  ; 
The  wiiters  hiid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  o:uly  dawn  was  elcar. 
The  pretty  bairns  in  fast  eiubrace, 
The  lif[f<l  sun  shone  on  tliy  facf. 
Dowiie  drifted  to  Ihy  dwcllin-^-place. 

That  flow-  strewed  wrecks  af>out  the  grass, 
Tliat  cbhe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 

A  fatal  ebhe  and  tlow,  alas  ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  luee  : 

But  eadi  will  tiiotirn  liis  own  (she  snitli)  ; 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Tlian  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  never  hear  her  more 
iiy  tlie  reedy  Liiidis  sliore, 
'•Cnshal  Cnsha!  Cusim  !"  calling, 
Y.xn  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 

1  shall  never  hear  lier  song, 
••Cn-ha!  Cnsha:". ill  along 
Where  the  snnnv  Lindis  tltiweth, 

(ioeth.  fl<.ivelli ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  down, 
Onward  lloweth  to  the  town. 
I  nhall  never  see  licr  more 
Where  the  iee<ls  and  rusliee  quiver, 
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How  great  the  task  to  guard  thee  here, 
Where  wind  is  rough,  and  frost  is  keen, 

And  all  the  ground  with  doubt  and  fear 
Is  checkered  birth  and  death  between ! 

Space  is  against  thee  —  it  can  part; 

Time  is  against  thee — it  can  chill ; 
Words  —  but  thev  render  half  the  heart; 

Deeds  —  they  are  poor  to  our  rich  will. 


Merlon,     Though   she   had  loved  me,  I  had  never 

bound 
Her  beauty  to  my  darkness  ;  that  had  been 
Too  hard  for  her.     Sadder  to  look  so  near 
Into  a  face  all  shadow,  than  to  stand 
Aloof,  and  then  withdraw,  and  afterwards 
Suffer  forgetfulness  to  comfort  her. 

I  think  so,  and  I  loved  her ;  therefore  I 

Have  no  complaint ;  albeit  she  is  not  mine  : 

And  yet  —  and  yet,  withdrawing  I  would  fain 

She  would  have  pleaded  duty  —  would  have  said 

*'  Mv  father  wills  it ;  "  would  have  turned  awav, 

As  lingering,  or  unwillingly  ;  for  then 

She  would  have  done  no  damage  to  the  past : 

Now  she  has  roughly  used  it  —  flung  it  down 

And  brushed  its  bloom  awav.     If  she  had  said, 

"  Sir,  I  have  promised  ;  therefore,  lo !  my  hand"  — 

W^ould  I  have  taken  it?     Ah,  no!  by  all 

Most  sacred,  no ! 

I  would  for  mv  sole  share 
Have  taken  first  her  recollected  blush 
The  day  I  won  her  ;  next  her  shining  tears — 
The  tears  of  our  long  parting :  and  for  all 
The  rest —  her  crv,  her  bitter  heartsick  crv. 
That  day  or  night  (I  know  not  which  it  was, 
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Ami  tlic  listlfss  wind  iloth  wnuder 

Up  and  (lutvn,  uji  ami  down  : 
Tlioii<;1i  the  lieitrt  lie  nol  atleudiog, 

Haviiig  Borrows  of  her  own, 
Thi-iiiigli  the  Qt^ldB  and  fallows  wcudiug, 

It  is  and  to  walk  alone. 

Merlon.    lUiiid!  blind!  blind! 
Oil !  Billing  in  tbe  dark  for  everniore, 
And  doing  nothing  —  putting  out  a  hand 
To  fed  nhut  lies  about  me,  and  to  say 
Not  "  This  is  blue  or  rt'd,"  but  "This  is  cold. 
And  this  the  sun  is  shining  on,  and  this 
I  know  not  till  they  tell  its  naiue  to  me." 

0  that  I  might  lieliold  once  more,  my  God! 
The  sliiuing  rulers  of  the  night  and  day  ; 
Or  a  star  twinkling  ;  or  an  aliuond-tree. 
Pink  with  her  blosBom  and  alive  with  beesi 
IStanding  against  the  azure  !     O  my  sight ! 
Lost,  and  yet  living  in  tlie  sunlit  cells 

Of  memory  —  that  only  lightsome  place 
Where  lingers  yet  the  (L-iyspring  of  my  youth : 
The  years  of  uiourniug  for  thy  death  are  long. 

Be  kind,  sweet  memory !    O  desert  rac  not! 
For  ofl  thou  sliow'st  me  lucent  opal  seas, 
Fritified  with  their  cocoa- palms,  and  dwarf  ivd  crags. 
Whereon  the  placid  moon  doth  "  rest  her  chin  ; " 
For  oft  by  favor  of  thy  tisitings 

1  feel  the  dimness  of  an  ludtan  night, 
And  hi !  the  sun  is  coming.     Red  as  rust 
Bettreeu  the  latticed  blind  his  presence  burns, 
A  ruby  ladder  running  up  the  wall ; 

And  nil  the  dust,  printed  with  pigeons'  feet. 
Is  reddened,  and  the  crows  that  stalk  ancar 
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C  I  can  see  ray  father  — 

Ix)ok  !  look  !  the  leaves  are  falling  on  his  gown. 

3/.    Where? 

C  In  the  churchyard,  Uncle  —  he  is  gone  ; 

lie  passed  behind  the  tower. 

J/.  I  heard  a  bell : 

There  is  a  funeral,  then,  behind  the  church. 

2rf  Child,   Are  the  trees  sorry  when  their  leaves 
drop  off? 

\st  Child,  You  talk  such  silly  words;  —  no,  not 
at  all. 
There  goes  another  leaf. 

2d  Child,  I  did  not  see.  [hills, 

Xst  Child.    Look  !  on  the  grass,  between  the  little 
Just  where  thev  planted  Amv. 

F,  Amv  died  — 

ft 

Dear  little  Amv !  when  vou  talk  of  her. 
Say,  slie  is  gone  to  heaven. 

2d  Child,  They  planted  her  — 

Will  slie  come  up  next  year? 

\st  Child,  No,  not  so  soon  ; 

But  some  day  God  will  call  her  to  come  up. 
And  then  she  will.     Papa  knows  every  thing  — 
He  said  she  would  before  he  planted  her. 

2d  Child.    It  was  at  night  she  went  to  heaven. 
Last  night 
We  saw  a  star  before  we  went  to  bed. 

Ist  Child.    Yes,  Uncle,  did  you  know? 
A  large  bright  star, 
And  at  her  side  she  had  some  little  ones  — 
Some  vounji  ones. 

^f,    Young  ones  !  no,  my  little  maid. 
Those  stnrs  are  very  old. 

l.s^  Child.  "         What!  all  of  them? 

3/.    Vos. 

I  St  Child.    Older  than  our  father? 
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\SingsJ\ 

Like  a  daisy  I  was,  near  him  growing : 

Must  1  move  because  favors  flag, 
And  be  like  a  brown  wall-flower  blowing 

Far  out  of  reach  in  a  crag? 
Lift  I  0  lift,  thou  lowering  sky  ; 

An  thou  canst,  thy  blue  regain ! 
And  thou  canst  not,  he  and  I 

Need  not  part  for  drops  of  rain. 

\»t  Child,     Now,  have  we  nailed  enough? 

,/.   [trains  the  creepers].     Yes,  you  may  go; 
But  do  not  play  too  near  the  churchyard  path. 

3/.   [u'ithiu~\.     Even  misfortune  does  not  strike  so 
near 
As  my  dependence.     O,  in  youth    nd  strength 
To  sit  a  timid  coward  in  the  dark, 
And  feel  before  I  set  a  cautious  step ! 
It  is  so  verv  dark,  so  far  more  dark 
Than  any  night  that  day  comes  after  —  night 
In  which  there  would  be  stars,  or  else  at  least 
The  silvered  portion  of  a  sombre  cloud 
Through  which  the  moon  is  plunging. 

J.  [entering'],  Merton ! 

M,  Yes. 

./.  Dear  Merton,  did  vou  know  that  I  could  hear? 

M,  No  :  e'en  my  solitude  is  not  mine  now, 
And  if  I  be  alone  is  ofttlmes  doubt. 
Alas  I  far  more  than  eyesight  have  I  lost; 
I'or  manly  courage  drifteth  after  it  — 
E'en  as  a  splintered  spar  would  drift  away 
From  some  dismasted  wreck.     Hear,  I  complain  — 
Like  a  weak  ailing  woman  I  complain. 

J.  For  the  first  time. 

M.  I  cannot  bear  the  dark. 

J,  My  brother !  you  do  bear  it — bear  it  well  — 
Have  borne  it  twelve  long  months,  and  not  complained. 
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When  have  I  said  to  her,  "  Comforting  voice, 
Belonging  to  a  face  unknown,  I  pray 
Be  my  wife's  voice?" 

J,  Never,  my  brother — no, 

You  never  have ! 

M,  What  could  she  think  of  me 

If  I  forgot  myself  so  far?  or  what 
Could  she  reply? 

J,  You  ask  not  as  men  ask 

Who  care  for  an  opinion,  else,  perhaps. 
Although  I  am  not  sure  —  although,  perhaps, 
I  have  no  right  to  give  one  —  I  should  say 
She  would  reply,  ''  I  will !  " 


AfterthoughX, 

Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone, 
He  walks  among  his  peers  unread ; 

The  best  of  thoughts  which  he  hath  known 
For  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said. 

Yet  dreaming  on  earth's  clustered  isles, 
He  siiith,  "*  They  dwell  not  lone  like  men." 

Forgetful  that  their  sunflecked  smiles 
Flash  far  beyond  each  other's  ken. 

He  looks  on  God's  eternal  suns 

That  si)rinkle  the  celestial  blue, 
And  saith,  ''  Ah  !  happy  shining  ones, 

I  would  that  men  were  grouped  like  you ! 

Yet  this  is  sure  :  the  loveliest  star 
Tliat  clnstored  with  its  peers  we  see. 

Only  because  from  us  so  far 

Doth  near  its  fellows  seem  to  be. 


it 
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SEVEN   TIMES   TWO.      ROMANCE. 

You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your  changes, 

How  many  soever  thev  be. 
And  let  the  brown  meadow-lark's  note  as  he  ranges 

Come  over,  come  over  to  me. 

Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  conveys. 
And  bells  have  for<rotten  their  old  art  of  telling 

The  fortune  of  future  days. 

"  Turn  again,  turn  again,"  once  they  rang  cheerily, 

While  a  boy  listened  alone ; 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so  wearily 

All  bv  himself  on  a  stone. 

Poor  bells  I  I  forgive  you  ;  your  good  days  are  over, 

And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be ; 
No  listening,  no  longing  shall  aught,  aught  discover 

You  leave  the  storv  to  me. 

The  foxglove  shoots  out  of  the  green  matted  heather 

Preparing  her  hoods  of  snow ; 
She  was  idle,  and  slept  till  the  sunshiny  weather : 

O,  children  take  long  to  grow. 

I  wisli  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go  faster, 

Nor  long  summer  bide  so  late ; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove  and  aster. 

For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 

I  wait  for  the  dav  when  dear  hearts  shall  discover. 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head  ; 

"  The  child  is  a  woman,  the  book  may  close  over. 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said." 


ijS  sojvgs  of  seven. 

I  wait  for  mj"  story  —  the  birds  caDiiot  sing  it, 

Not  one,  08  he  sits  on  the  tree  ; 
The  bclb  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years,  O  bring  it! 

Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 


I  leaned  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover. 

Dark,  dark  was  Ibe  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gate  ; 
"Now,  if  there  be   footsteps,  he  comes,   my   one 

Hush,  niLjhtiiisale,  hush!     O,  sweet  nightingale, 
wait 
Till  1  listen  and  hear 
If  a  Ktuii  driiweth  near. 
Fur  my  love  be  is  late! 
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Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight ; 
But  I'll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 

♦ 

SEVEN   TIMES    FOUK.       MATERNITY. 

Heigh  ho !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall ! 

When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in  the  grasses. 
And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds  slender  and  small ! 

Here's  two  bonny  bovs,  and  here's  mother's  own  lasses 
Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups  ! 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a  daisy  chain ; 
Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge  sparrow. 
That  loved  her  brown  little  ones,  loved  them  full 
fain  : 
Sing,  ''  Heart,  thou  art  wide  though  the  house  be 
but  naiTOw  "  — 
Sing  once,  and  sing  it  again. 

Heigh  ho !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Sweet  wagging  cowslips  they  bend  and  they  bow ; 
A  ship  sails  afar  over  warm  ocean  waters. 

And  hai)ly  one  musing  doth  stand  at  her  prow. 
O  l)onny  brown  sons,  and  O  sweet  little  daughters, 

Mavbe  he  thinks  on  von  now ! 

Heigh  ho  I  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Fair  vellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall ! 
A  sunshiny  world  full  of  laughter  and  leisure, 

ft  kD  ' 

Ami  fresh  hearts  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  thrall  I 
Send  down  on  their  pleasure  smiles  passing  its  meas- 
ure, 
God  that  is  over  us  all ! 
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I  sleep  fiDii  rest,  my  iieort  makes  moaa 

lletbre  1  am  well  awtike  ; 
■■  L(;t  mi?  bleed  !     O  let  me  alone. 

ttiiitc  [  must  not  break  I" 

For  cjiiltlren  wake,  though  fathers  sleep 
With  a  stone  at  foot  aod  head  : 

CI  sloejdess  God,  forever  keep, 
Kocp  lioth  liviDg  and  dead  ! 

I  lift  iriiiic  eves,  and  what  to  see 
Ami  a  woi'lil  happy  and  fair ! 

I  liavo  not  wished  it  to  mourn  with  me  — 
CninfiM-t  is  not  there. 
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Or  once  between  the  gates  of  gold, 
While  an  entering  angel  trod, 

But  once  —  thee  sitting  to  behold 
On  tlie  hills  of  God  ! 


SKVEX    TIMES    SIX.      GIVING    IN    MAUUIAGE. 

To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 

To  watch,  and  then  to  lose: 
To  see  my  bright  ones  disappear, 

Drawn  up  like  morning  dews  — 
To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear. 

To  watch,  and  then  to  lose : 
This  have  I  done  when  God  drew  near 

Among  his  own  to  choose. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

And  with  thy  lord  depart 
In  tears  that  he,  as  soon  as  shed, 

Will  let  no  longer  smart. — 
To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed. 

This  while  tliou  didst  1  smiled, 
For  now  it  was  not  God  who  said, 

''•  Mother,  give  me  thy  child." 

O  fond,  O  fool,  and  blind  ! 

To  (iod  1  gave  with  tears ; 
But  when  a  man  like  grace  would  find, 

Mv  soul  put  bv  her  fears  — 
O  fond,  O  fool,  and  blind  ! 

(iod  guards  in  happier  spheres; 
That  man  will  guard  where  he  did  bind 

Is  hope  for  unknown  years. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 
Fair  lot  that  maidens  choose, 

I'liy  mother's  tenderest  words  are  said, 
Thv  face  no  more  she  views ; 
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IV. 

A  song  of  a  nest :  — 
There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow : 
Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed, 
Soft  and  warm,  and  full  to  the  brim  — 
Vetches  leaned  over  it  purple  and  dim, 
With  buttercup  buds  to  follow. 

V. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long :  — 
You  shall  never  light,  in  a  summer  quest, 

The  bushes  among  — 
Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  sitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter, 

That  wind-like  did  come  and  go. 

VI. 

I  had  a  nestful  once  of  mv  own, 

Ah,  happy,  hai)py  1 1 
Rij^ht  dearlv  I  loved  them :  but  when  thcv  were 
grown 

They  spread  out  their  wings  to  fly  — 
(),  one  after  one  they  Hew  away 

Far  u|)  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day. 

And  —  I  wish  1  was  ijoin<j  too. 

VII. 

I  pray  you,  what  is  the  nest  to  me. 

My  empty  nest? 
And  what  is  tlu»  shore  where  I  stood  to  see 

Mv  boat  sail  down  to  the  west? 
Can  1  call  that  home  where  I  anchor  vet, 

Thoua:h  mv  jjood  man  has  sailed? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  nest  was  set, 

Now  all  its  hope  hath  failed? 
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We  laid  us  down  to  sleep : 

But  as  for  me  —  waking, 
1  marked  the  plunge  of  the  muffled  deep 

Ou  its  sandy  reaches  breaking ; 
For  heart-joyance  doth  sometimes  keep 

From  slumber,  like  heart-aching. 

And  I  was  glad  that  night, 

Witli  no  reason  readv, 
To  give  my  own  heart  for  its  deep  delight, 

Tliat  flowed  like  some  tidal  eddy, 
Or  shone  like  a  star  tliat  was  rising  bright 

With  comforting  radiance  stead}'. 

lUit  on  a  sudden  —  hark  ! 

Music  struck  asunder 
Those  meshes  of  bliss,  and  I  wept  in  the  dark, 

80  sweet  was  tlie  unseen  wonder ; 
So  swiftly  it  touched,  as  if  struck  at  a  mark. 

The  trouble  that  joy  kept  under. 

I  rose  —  the  moon  outshone  : 

I  saw  the  sea  heaving, 
And  a  little  vessel  sailing  alone. 

The  small  crisp  waveh^  cleaving  ; 
Twas  she  as  she  sailed  to  her  port  unknown  — 

Was  that  track  of  sweetness  leaving. 


»'r 


We  know  they  music  made 

In  heaven,  ere  man's  creation  ; 
lUit  when  God  threw  it  (h)wn  to  us  that  straved. 

It  dropt  with  lamentation. 
And  ever  since  doth  its  sweetness  shade 

With  sighs  for  its  first  station. 

Its  joy  suggests  regret  — 

Its  most  for  more  is  vearnincr : 
And  it  brings  to  the  soul  that  its  voice  hath  met 
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*'  The  home  you  lelt  but  late, 

He  speeds  to  it  light-hearted ; 
By  the  wires  he  sent  this  news,  and  straiglit 

To  vou  with  it  thev  sUirted/' 
O  joy  for  a  yearning  heart  too  great, 

0  union  for  the  parted  I 

We  rose  up  in  the  night, 

The  morning  star  was  shining  ; 
We  carried  the  child  in  its  slumber  light 

Out  by  the  myrtles  twining : 
Orion  over  the  sea  hung  bright. 

And  glorious  in  declining. 

Mother,  to  meet  her  son. 

Smiled  first,  then  wept  the  rather ; 
And  wife,  to  bind  up  those  links  undone, 

And  cherished  words  to  gather, 
And  to  show  the  face  of  her  little  one, 

That  had  never  seen  its  father. 

That  cottage  in  a  chine. 

We  were  not  to  behold  it ; 
But  there  may  the  purest  of  sunbeams  shine, 

Mav  freshest  flowers  enfold  it, 
Vox  the  sake  of  the  news  which  our  hearts  must  twine 

With  the  bower  where  we  were  told  it ! 

Now  oft,  left  alone  again, 

Sit  mother  and  sit  daughter, 
And  bless  the  good  ship  that  sailed  over  the  main. 

And  the  favoring  winds  that  brought  her ; 
While  still  some  new  beautv  thev  fable  and  feign 

For  the  cottage  bv  the  water. 
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What  ails  her  that  she  comes  not  hoiue? 

Demeter  seeks  her  far  and  wide, 
And  gloomy-browed  doth  ceaseless  roam 

From  many  a  morn  till  eventide. 
''  My  life,  immortal  though  it  be. 
Is  nought,"  siie  cries,  ''  for  want  of  thee, 
Persephone  —  Persephone ! 

''  Meadows  of  P^nna,  let  the  rain 
No  longer  drop  to  feed  your  rills, 

Nor  dew  refresh  the  fields  again. 
With  all  their  nodding  daffodils  ! 

Fade,  fade  and  droop,  O  lilied  lea, 

Where  thou,  dear  heart,  wert  reft  from  me  — 

Persephone  —  Persephone  !  " 


She  reigns  upon  her  dusky  throne, 
'Mid  shades  of  heroes  dread  to  see ; 

Among  the  dead  she  breathes  alone, 
Persephone  —  Persephone ! 

Or  seated  on  the  Elvsian  hill 

She  dreams  of  earthly  daylight  still, 

And  murmurs  of  the  daffodil. 

A  voice  in  Hades  soundeth  clear. 
The  shadows  mourn  and  flit  below ; 

It  cries  —  ''  Thou  Lord  of  Hades,  hear. 
And  let  Demeter's  daughter  go. 

The  tender  corn  upon  the  lea 

Droops  in  her  goddess  gloom  when  she 

Cries  for  her  lost  Persephone. 

*'  From  land  to  land  she  raging  flies. 

The  green  fruit  falleth  in  her  wake. 
And  liarvest  fields  beneath  her  eves 

ft 

To  earth  the  grain  unripened  shake. 
Arise,  and  set  the  maiden  free ; 
Whv  should  the  world  such  sorrow  dree 
By  reason  of  Persephone?" 


1  rEmSEPHONE. 

lie  tukcs  ihu  cleft  iiomegi-anat«  seeds : 

'-  Love,  eiil  with  lue  this  pai'tiDg  day  ; " 
Then  liiiia  tiiem  fetoti  tbe  conl-blaok  steeds  — 

"  IJeniL'tLT's  daughter,  woiildst  away?" 
Tlie  g;ite>i  of  Hades  set  her  fret' ; 
-•  She  will  rL'tiini  full  soon,"  aaid  be —  i 

'■  My  wifu,  luy  wife  Perse iibone," 
Low  laughs  Uie  dark  king  on  his  throne  — 

"  I  i^itvi'  her  of  pomegranate  seeds," 
UeiuettT's  diHightei"  standa  alooe 

Upon  the  fiiir  Eleueian  meada. 
Her  iiiuther  inecta  her.     "  Hail."  saith  she  : 
"  And  doth  oiir  daylight  dazzle  thee. 
Sly  love,  my  child  Persephone? 
■■  What  moved  thee,  daughter,  to  forsnke 

Tliv  r^'llovv-ii.iiids  thiLt  filial  morn. 
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The  greater  world  ma}*  near  the  less, 

And  draw  it  through  her  weltering  shade. 

But  not  one  biding  trace  impress 
Of  all  the  darkness  that  she  made ; 

Tlie  greater  soul  that  draweth  thee 

Ilath  left  his  shadow  plain  to  see 

On  thy  dear  face,  Persephone ! 

Demeter  sighs,  but  sure  'tis  well 
The  wife  should  love  her  destinv : 

They  part,  and  yet,  as  legends  tell, 
She  mourns  her  lost  Persephone  ; 

While  chant  the  maids  of  Enna  still  — 

''  O  fateful  flower  beside  the  rill  — 

The  daffodil,  the  daffodil !  " 


A  SEA  SONG. 

Old  Albion  sat  on  a  crag  of  late. 
And  sung  out —  "  Ahoy  !  ahov  ! 
Long  life  to  the  captain,  good  luck  to  the  mate, 
And  this  to  my  sailor  boy ! 
Come  over,  come  home, 
Throuirh  the  salt  foam. 
My  sailor,  my  sailor  boy  ! 

"  Hero's  a  crown  to  be  given  away,  I  ween, 

A  crown  for  mv  sailor's  head, 
And  all  for  the  worth  of  a  widowed  queen, 
And  the  love  of  the  noble  dead. 
And  the  fear  and  fame 
Of  the  island's  name 
Where  mv  bov  was  born  and  bred. 

^'  Content  thee,  content  thee,  let  it  alone. 
Thou  marked  for  a  choice  so  rare ; 
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Nor  what  ntune  (lod  Almiarhtv  calls  them  bv 
When  their  food's  readv  and  He  sends  them  south : 
But  our  folk  call  them  syle,  and  nought  but  syle, 
And  when    they're  grown,  why  then  we  call  them 

herring. 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  the  water  is  as  full 
Of  them  as  pastures  be  of  blades  of  grass ; 
You'll  draw  a  score  out  in  a  landing  net, 
And  none  of  them  be  longer  than  a  pin. 

*'  Syle  I  ay,  indeed,  we  should  be  badly  off, 
1  reckon,  and  so  would  God  Almighty's  gulls," 
He  grumbled  on  in  his  quaint  piety, 
'*  And  all  His  other  birds,  if  He  should  say 
I  will  not  drive  mv  svle  into  the  south  : 
The  fisher  folk  may  do  without  my  syle, 
And  do  without  the  shoal  of  fish  it  draws 
To  follow  and  feed  on  it." 

Tins  said,  we  made 
Our  peace  with  him  by  means  of  two  small  coins, 
And  down  we  ran  and  lay  upon  the  reef. 
And  saw  the  swimming  infants,  emerald  green. 
In  separate  shoals,  the  scarcely  turning  ebb 
Bringing  tliem  in  ;  while  sleek,  and  not  intent 
On  chase,  but  taking  that  wiiich  came  to  hand. 
The  full-fed  mackerel  and  the  gurnet  swam 
Between  :  and  settling  on  the  polished  sea, 
A  thousand  snow-white  gulls  sat  lovingly 
In  social  rin'jjs,  and  twittered  while  thev  fed. 
The  village  dogs  and  ours,  elate  and  brave. 
Lay  looking  over,  btirking  at  the  fish ; 
Fast,  fast  the  silver  cn^atures  took  the  bait. 
And  when  thev  heaved  and  lloundered  on  the  rock, 
In  beauteous  misery,  a  sudden  j)at 
Some  shaggy  pup  would  deal,  then  back  away. 
At  distance  eyo  them  with  sagacious  doubt. 
And  shrink  half  frighted  from  the  slippery  things. 
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To  sing  a  rhyme  that  he  himself  had  wrought ; 

Sending  it  out  with  cogitative  pause, 

As  if  the  scene  where  he  had  shaped  it  first 

Had  rolled  it  back  on  him,  and  meeting  it 

Thus  unaware,  he  was  of  doubtful  mind 

Whether  his  dignity  it  well  beseemed 

To  sing  of  pretty  maiden : 

Goldilocks  sat  on  the  grass, 

Tying  up  of  i)osies  rare  ; 
Hardly  could  a  sunbeam  pass 

Through  the  cloud  that  was  her  hair. 
Purple  orchis  lasteth  long, 

I'rimrose  flowers  are  pale  and  clear ; 
O  the  maiden  sang  a  song 

It  would  do  you  good  to  hear ! 

Sad  before  her  leaned  the  bov, 

''  Goldilocks  that  I  love  well, 
Happy  creature  fair  and  coy, 

Think  o'  me,  Sweet  Amabel," 
Goldilocks  she  shook  apart, 

Looked  with  doubtful,  doubtful  eyes ; 
Like  a  blossom  on  her  heart 

Opened  out  her  first  surprise. 

As  a  gloriole  sign  o*  grace. 

Goldilocks,  ah,  fall  and  flow 
On  the  blooming  childlike  face, 

Dimple,  dimple,  come  and  go. 
Give  her  time ;  on  grass  and  sky 

Let  her  naze  if  she  be  fain  : 
As  they  looked  ere  he  drew  nigh. 

They  will  never  look  again. 

Ah !  the  playtime  she  has  known. 
While  her  goldilocks  grew  long, 
Is  it  like  a  nestling  flown. 
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While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  same, 

Sighs  on  his  own  confession  every  dav. 

He  cracks  no  eir2  without  a  moral  si<rh. 

Nor  eats  of  beef  but  thinking  on  that  wrong ; 

Then,  3et  the  more  to  be  revenged  on  them. 

And  shame  their  ancient  pride,  if  they  should  know. 

Works  hard  as  anv  horse  for  his  degree, 

And  takes  to  writing  verses." 

''Ay,"  he  said, 
Half  laughing  at  liimself.     ''  Yet  30U  and  I, 
liut  for  those  tresses  which  enrich  us  vet 
With  somewhat  of  the  hue  that  partial  fame 
Calls  auburn  when  it  shines  on  heads  of  heirs. 
But  when  it  flames  round  brows  of  vounger  sons. 
Just  red  —  mere  red  ;  why,  but  for  this,  I  say, 
And  but  for  selfish  getting  of  the  land. 
And  beirixar'.v  entailino:  it,  we  two, 
To-day  well  fed,  well  grown,  well  dressed,  well  read, 
We  mi<:^ht  have  been  two  hornv-handed  boors  — 
Lean,  clumsy,  ignorant,  and  ragged  boors  — 
Planning  for  moonlight  nights  a  poaching  scheme. 
Or  soilini'  our  dull  souls  and  consciences 
AVith  plans  for  pilfering  a  cottage  roost. 

*' What  chorus!    are  vou  dumb?    vou  should   have 

cried, 
'  So  good  comes  out  of  evil ;  * "  and  with  that, 
As  if  all  pauses  it  was  natural 
To  seize  for  souijs,  his  voice  broke  out  again : 

(Vx>,  dove,  to  thy  unmarried  mate  — 

She  has  two  warm  eirirs  in  her  nest : 
Tell  her  the  hours  are  few  to  wait 

Ere  life  shall  dawn  on  their  rest; 
And  thv  vounii:  shall  peck  at  the  shells,  elate 

With  a  dream  of  her  brooding  breast. 
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"'There,  (isherinan/*  qiiolli  I,  '•  lie  showed  his  wit. 
Your  mate  ;  he  marked  the  sound  of  savage  war  — 
Gunpowder,  groans,  hot-shot,  and  bursting  shells, 
An<I  *  murderous  messages,*  cU^livered  hv 
Spent  balls  that  break  the  heads  of  dreaming  men." 

'"'  Ay,  ay.  Sir  I  "  cpioth  the  fisherman.    **  Have  dcme  ! " 
My  i>rotlier.     And  1  —  ""Tiie  gift  belongs  to  few 
Of  sending  farther  than  th(»  words  can  reach 
Their  spirit  and  expression  ;  "  still — ''  Have  done  !  " 
He  cried  ;  and  then  **  I  rolled  the  rubbish  out 
More  loudly  than  the  meaning  warranted, 
To  air  mv  lunjjrs  —  1  thouyjht  not  on  the  words." 

Then  said  the  fisherman,  who  missed  the  point, 

'*  So  Mike  rolls  out  the  psalm  ;  you'll  hear  him,  Sir, 

Please  (Jod  vou  live  till  Sundav." 

*'  Even  so: 

And  vou,  too,  fisherman  ;  for  here,  thev  sav, 
You  all  are  church-oroers." 

^'  Surely,  Sir,"  quoth  he, 
Took  off  his  hat,  and  stroked  his  old  white  head 
And  wrinkled  face  :   then  sittinii:  bv  us  said. 
As  one  that  utters  with  a  quiet  mind 
rnchallenired  truth —  '"  'Tis  Juckv  for  the  boats." 

The  boats!   'tis  hickv  for  the  boats  I     Our  eves 
Were  drawn  to  him  as  either  fain  would  say. 
What !  <lo  they  send  the  psalm  up  in  the  spire, 
And  pray  becau>-e  'tis  lucky  for  the  boats? 
IJut  ln».  tin*  blown  old  man,  the  wrinkled  man. 
That  all  his  life  had  been  a  church-goer, 
P'amiliar  with  <*fK'>ti.Ml  r:iden<*es, 
luformt'd  of  all  he  could  receive,  and  sure 
Of  all  he  un«lerstood  —  he  sat  content. 
And  we  kept  silence.     In  his  reverend  face 
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She  bumped  upon  the  reef ; 
Our  parson,  my  young  son,  and  several  more 
Were  lashed  together  with  a  two-inch  rope, 
And  crept  along  to  her ;  tlieir  mates  ashore 
Ready  to  haul  them  in.     The  gale  was  high, 
The  sea  was  all  a  boiling,  seething  froth. 
And  God  Almighty's  guns  were  going  off, 
And  the  land  trembled. 

"  When  she  took  the  ground, 
She  went  to  pieces  like  a  lock  of  hay 
Tossed  IVom  a  [)itrhfork.     Ere  it  came  to  that. 
The  captain  reeled  on  deck  with  two  small  things. 
One  in  each  arm  —  his  little  lad  and  lass. 
Their  hair  was  long,  and  blew  before  his  face. 
Or  else  we  tlionght  he  had  been  saved ;  he  fell. 
But  held  thcni  fast.     The  crew,  poor  luckless  souls  ! 
The  breakers  licked  them  off  ;  and  some  were  crushed, 
Some  swallowed  in  the  yeast,  some  flung  up  dead. 
The  dear  breath  beaten  out  of  them  :  not  one 
Jumped  from  the  wreck  upon  the  reef  to  catch 
The  hands  that  strained  to  reach,  but  tumbled  back 
With  eyes  wide  open.     But  the  captain  lay 
And  clnnii:  —  the  only  man  alive.     They  praved  — 
'  For  (iod's  s:ike,  captain,  throw  the  children  here  !  * 
'Throw  them  I '  our  parson  cried  ;  and  then  she  struck  : 
And  he  threw  one,  a  pretty  two-years  child  ; 
But  the  gale  dashed  him  on  the  slippery  verge, 
And  down  he  went.     They  say  they  heard  him  cry. 

'•  Then  he  rose  up  and  took  the  other  one. 

And  all  our  nun  reached  out  their  hungry  arms. 

And  cried  out,  '  Throw  her,  throw  her  !  *  and  he  did  : 

He  threw  her  right  against  the  parson's  breast, 

And  all  at  once  a  sea  broke  over  them. 

And  they  that  saw  it  from  the  shore  have  said 

Jt  struck  the  wreck,  and  piecemeal  scattered  it. 
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We  bt'iiid  tlic  voice  of  one  who  prcn.-lietl  within. 
And  stopped,     ''Come  on,"  my  b I'Ot tier  whit! peivi] 

me; 
"  It  were  more  ileceiit  that  we  enter  now  ; 
Come  ou  I  we'll  licsir  tliis  rare  old  demigod  : 
I  like  htroug  men  and  lurge  ;  I  like  gray  heads,  , 
And  grand  gruff  voices,  hoarse  though  this  may  be 
AVitii  hbuntiiLg  in  the  storm." 

It  was  not  lioai-sc. 
The  voiee  lliat  preached  to  those  few  lishermen, 
And  women,  nursing  motiiers  with  the  babes 
Ilu^licd  un  tlieir  breasts  ;  and  yet  it  held  them  not : 
Their  diH)wsy  eyes  were  drawn  to  look  at  n.t, 
Till,  liaving  leaned  our  roils  ugtiiiist  the  wall, 
And  left  tlie  dogs  at  watch,  we  entered,  sat. 
And  were  apiirised  tliat,  thongh  he  saw  us  not. 
The  parBon  knew  that  he  bad  lost  the  eyes 
And  earn  of  Iho.-^e  before  him,  for  he  made 
A  pause — a  lotifidcad  pause — and  dropped  his  arms. 
And  MfHxl  awaiting,  till  I  felt  the  red 
Mount  to  my  lirow. 

And  a  soft  lliitterin>;  stir 
Passed  over  all,  and  every  mother  hu~hcil 
The  babe  bcnvatb  Iter  shawl,  and  he  turned  round 
And  nfet  onr  cycf,  nnuseil  to  dillldince, 
Itut  dillld<>nt  of  his:  then  with  a  sigh 
Fronted  the  folk,  lifted  bis  gran.l  fjray  head. 
And  ^:lid.  :is  one  that  pondered  now  tlie  words 
lie  bad  lieeii  pn-:ii-hing  on  with  new  snrprise. 
And  fniind  frc-li  marvel  in  tlieir  sound,  ■■  BelioM  1 
Ik'lioM  :  ■•  siith  lie,  ■■  I  stand  at  the  door  an.l  kii.ick."' 


Thci 
An.l 
■<;o< 

1  -iiid  the  parson  :  •■  What !  an.l  shall  He 
niii-.l  He  wait,  noi  onlv  lill  we  sav. 
,d  l..rd,  tlie  honse  is  c'l.'an.  Ilie  hearth  is 

■  wait, 
swept 

The 
And 

.■bijdrvn  sleep,  tlie  maekerel-boats  are  in, 
all  tlie  nets  are  mended;  therefore  I 
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That  lietli  liurd  aiul  htiavv  un  my  soul, 
('onccrniiig  tliut  nliicli  b  to  cuiuc  :  — 

I  «av 
Aa  a  niftii  tl1.1t  knows  ivhnt  earthly  troul.le  iiienns, 
I  will  not  liuar  (his  oxk  —  I  cannot  bear 
'I'liis  oxE —  I  (-:innot  boar  the  wyight  of  yoii  — 
You  —  every  one  of  yon,  iKiiiy  mid  soul ; 
Voti.  with  the  care  yon  snll'ei',  and  the  loss 
'I'liat  you  tiiistaiQ  ;  yuu.  with  the  growing  up 
To  peril,  umybe  with  the  gi<)wing  old 
To  want,  nnless  before  I  stand  with  you 
At  tlie  great  white  throne,  I  may  l>c  free  of  all. 
And  utter  to  thu  full  what  shall  discharge 
Mine  olilij;ation  :  nay,  I  will  not  wait 
A  day,  for  evei'y  time  the  Mack  clouds  rise. 
And  the  gale  freshens,  still  1  search  my  soul 
To  liiid  if  there  he  might  that  can  perau.ide 
To  good,  or  aught  foisootli  that  can  beguile 
From  evil,  that  I  (niinerable  man  ! 
If  that  lie  so)  have  left  unsaid,  undone. 
"  So  that  when  any  risen  from  sunken  wiwka, 
Or  rolled  in  liy  the  billows  to  the  edge 
(If  the  everlasting  strand,  what  time  the  sea 
(Jives  n])  her  dead,  shall  meet  me,  they  may  say 
Never.  -Old  man.  you  tohl  us  not  of  this  ; 
Yon  left  ns  lisher  hids  that  had  to  toil 
Kver  in  danger  of  the  secret  stab 
or  rocks,  far  deadlier  than  the  dagger  ;  winds 
Of  brestli  more  murderous  than  the  cannon's  :  waves 
Mighty  to  rock  us  to  our  death  ;  and  gnlfs. 
Ready  beneath  to  suck  and  swallow  us  in: 
This  crime  be  on  your  he.td  :  ami  us  for  us  — 
What  shall  we  doV  lint  rather  — nav,  not  so, 
I  will  not  think  it;  I  will  leave  the  dead. 
Appealing  but  to  life  :  I  am  afraid 
Of  von.  but  not  so  much  if  you  have  sinned 
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Such  women  curse.     God's  curse  is  enough. 
To-morrow  she  will  say  a  bitter  thing, 
Puliinix  her  sleeve  down  lest  the  bruises  show  — 
A  bitter  thing,  but  meant  for  an  excuse  — 
*  Mv  master  is  not  worse  than  many  men : ' 
But  now,  ay,  now  she  sitteth  dumb  and  still ; 
No  food,  no  comfort,  cold  and  poverty 
Bearing  her  down. 

''  Mv  heart  is  sore  for  her ; 
How  long,  how  long?     When  troubles  come  of  God, 
"When  men  are  frozen  out  of  work,  when  wives 
Are  sick,  when  working  fathers  fail  and  die, 
When  boats  go  down  at  sea  —  then  naught  behooves 
Like  patience  ;  but  for  troubles  w^rought  of  men 
Patience  is  hard  —  I  tell  vou  it  is  hard. 

'^  O  thou  poor  soul !  it  is  the  night  —  the  night ; 

Against  thy  door  drifts  up  the  silent  snow, 

Blocking  thy  threshold  :   '  Fall,'  thou  sayest,  '  fall,  fal" 

Cold  snow,  and  lie  and  be  trod  underfoot. 

Am  not  I  fallen  ?  wake  up  and  pii)e,  O  wind, 

Dull  wind,  and  beat  and  bluster  at  my  door : 

Merciful  wind,  sing  me  a  hoarse  rough  song, 

For  there  is  other  music  made  to-night 

That  T  would  fain  not  hear.     Wake,  thou  still  sea 

Heavily  plunge.     Shoot  on,  white  waterfall. 

O,  I  could  lonjjr  like  thv  cold  icicles 

Freeze,  fVeozo,  and  hang  upon  the  frosty  clift 

And  not  complain,  so  1  might  melt  at  last 

In  the  warm  summer  sun,  as  thou  wilt  do  I 

'•  •  But  woe  is  me  !     I  think  there  is  no  sun  ; 
My  sun  is  sunken,  and  the  night  grows  dark: 
None  care  for  me.     The  children  crv  for  bread, 
And  1  liavt'  none,  and  naught  can  comfort  me; 
Kvcn  if  the  heavens  were  free  to  such  as  I, 
It  were  not  much,  for  death  is  long  to  wait. 
And  heaven  is  far  to  go  ! ' 
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I'liev,  too,  arc  mine,  are  mine.     Beliold,  the  house 
Is  dark,  but  tlicre  is  brightness  where  the  sons 
Of  God  are  singing ;  and,  behold,  the  heart 
Is  troubled :  vet  the  nations  walk  in  white : 
They  have  forgotten  how  to  weep ;  and  thou 
Shalt  also  come,  and  1  will  foster  thee 
And  satisfy  thy  soul ;  and  thou  shalt  warm 
Thv  tremblinor  life  bencatli  the  smile  of  God. 
A  little  while  —  it  is  a  little  while  — 
A  little  while,  and  I  will  comfort  thee  ; 
1  go  awav,  but  I  will  come  ajs:ain.* 

'*  But  hoar  me  yet.     There  was  a  poor  old  man 

Who  sat  and  listened  to  the  raging  sea, 

And  heard  it  thunder,  lunging  at  the  cliffs 

As  like  to  tear  them  down.     lie  lav  at  night ; 

And  *  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  lads,*  said  he, 

*  That  sailed  at  noon,  though  thev  be  none  of  mine ! 

For  when  the  gale  gets  up,  and  when  the  wind 

Flings  at  the  window,  when  it  beats  the  roof. 

And  lulls,  and  stops,  and  rouses  up  again. 

And  cuts  the  crest  clean  off  the  plunging  wave, 

And  scatters  it  like  feathers  up  the  field, 

Whv,  then  1  think  of  mv  two  lads :  mv  lads 

That  would  liavt*  worked  and  never  let  me  want, 

And  never  let  me  take  the  parish  pay. 

No,  none  of  mine  ;  mv  lads  were  drowned  at  sea  — 

Mv  two  —  before  the  most  of  these  were  born. 

I  know  iiow  siinrp  that  cuts,  since  my  poor  wife 

Walked  u[)  and  down,  and  still  walked  up  and  down. 

And  I  walked  after,  and  one  could  not  hear 

A  wonl  the  other  said,  for  wind  and  sea 

That  ratii'd  and  bent  and  thundered  in  the  night  — 

The  awfullest,  the  longest,  lightest  night 

That  ever  parents  had  to  --pend  —  a  moon 

That  shone  like  davlight  on  the  breaking  wave. 

Ah  me  I  and  other  men  have  lost  their  la<ls, 
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And  there  be  raanv  folk  this  stormv  nisrht 
Heavv  with  fear  for  theirs.     Merciful  Lord, 
Comfort  them ;  save  their  honest  Iw's,  their  pride, 
And  let  them  hear  next  ebb  the  blessedest, 
Best  sound  —  the  boat  keels  grating  oq  the  sand. 

"  '  I  cannot  pray  with  finer  words  :  I  know 

Nothing;  I  have  no  learning,  cannot  learn  — 

Too  old,  too  old.     Thev  say  I  want  for  nau^fht, 

I  have  the  parish  pay ;  but  I  am  dull 

Of  hearing,  and  the  fire  scarce  warms  rae  through. 

God  save  me — I  have  been  a  sinful  man  — 

And  save  the  lives  of  them  that  still  can  work, 

For  they  are  good  to  me  ;  ay,  good  to  me. 

But,  I^)rd,  I  am  a  trouble  !  and  I  sit, 

And  1  am  lonesome,  and  the  nights  are  few 

Tliat  any  think  to  come  and  draw  a  chair, 

And  sit  in  my  poor  place  and  talk  awhile. 

"Whv  should  thev  come,  forsooth?     Onlv  the  wind 

Knocks  at  my  door,  O  long  and  loud  it  knocks, 

The  onlv  thinjx  (iod  made  that  has  a  mind 

To  enter  in.' 

"'  Yea,  thus  the  old  man  spake ; 
These  were  the  last  words  of  his  aged  mouth  — > 
But  One  did  knock.     One  came  to  sup  with  him. 
That  humble,  weak  ohl  man  ;  knocked  at  his  door 
In  the  rough  pauses  of  the  lal)ori ng  wind. 
1  tell  vou  that  One  knocked  while  it  was  dark, 
Save  where  their  foaming  passion  had  made  white 
Those  livid  seethins:  billows.     What  He  said 
In  that  poor  place  where  He  did  talk  awhile 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but  this  I  am  assured. 
That  wiien  the  nei<rhbors  came  the  morrow  morn, 
What  time  the  wind  had  bated,  and  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  old  man's  floor,  thev  saw  the  smile 
He  passed  away  in,  and  they  said,  '  He  looks 
As  he  had  woke  and  seen  the  face  of  Christ, 
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But  she  —  if  anv  neiy:libors  had  come  in 
(None  did)  :  if  any  neighbors  had  come  iu, 
Thev  mit(ht  have  seen  her  ervini;  on  her  knees, 
And  sobbing,  "  Lost,  lost,  lo&t ! '  beating  her  breast — 
Her  breast  forever  pricked  with  cruel  thorns, 
The  wounds  whereof  could  neither  balm  assuage 
Nor  any  patience  heal  —  beating  her  brow. 
Which  ached,  it  had  been  ])ent  so  long  to  hide 
From  level  eyes,  whose  meaning  was  contempt. 

''  O  ye  good  women,  it  is  hard  to  leave 
The  paths  of  virtue,  and  return  ngain. 
What  if  this  sinner  wept,  and  none  of  you 
Comforted  her?     And  what  if  she  did  strive 
To  mend,  and  none  of  von  believed  her  strife, 
Nor  looked  upon  her?     Mark,  I  do  not  say, 
Though  it  was  hard,  you  therefore  were  to  blame  ; 
That  slu'  had  auuht  against  vou,  thoujih  vour  feet 
Never  drew  near  her  door.      Hut  I  beseech 
Vour  patience.     Once  in  old  Jerusalem 
A  woman  kneeled  at  consecrated  feet. 
Kissed  them,  and  washed  them  with  her  tears. 

What  then  ? 
I  think  that  yet  our  Lord  is  pitiful : 
I  think  I  see  the  castawav  e'en  now  ! 
And  she  is  not  alone  ;  the  heavv  rain 
Splashes  without,  and  sullen  thunder  rolls, 
But  she  is  lying  at  the  sacred  feet 
Of  One  transtigured. 

''  And  her  tears  flow  down, 
Down  to  her  lips,  — her  lips  that  kiss  the  print 
Of  nails;  and  love  is  like  to  break  her  heart  I 
Love  an<l  repentance  —  for  it  still  doth  work 
Sore  in  her  soul  to  think,  to  think  that  she, 
Kven  she,  di<l  |)icrce  the  sacred,  sacred  feet, 
And  bruise  the  thorn-crowned  head. 
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AdJ  out  in  dni'kncsa  with  the  fiflher  fnlk 

U'e  |)ai»Be<l  uikI  Btiiinhlcd  over  mounds  of  mose, 

Ami  lieaifl,  but  did  uot  see,  tbu  pussing  beck. 

Ah,  graceless  henrt,  would  thnt  it  could  regain 

Ffou)  the  dim  stori'housc  of  sensntions  pnst 

The  iaipresa  full  of  tender  awe,  tbut  night, 

Whieli  fell  ou  i>ie  !     It  was  as  if  the  Christ 

Had  been  ilrnwii  down  from  hcaveu  to  track  us  home 

And  any  of  the  tootstepa  following  us 

Might  liave  been  His. 
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Come  up  the  broad  river,  the  Thames,  my  Dane, 

My  Dane  with  the  beautiful  eyes  ! 
Thousands  and  thiiusanda  await  thee  full  fain, 

And  talk  oC  the  wind  and  the  skies. 
Fear  not  from  folk  and  from  counti_v  to  part, 

O,  1  swear  it  is  wisely  done ; 
For  (I  .said)  1  will  liear  nie  by  thee,  sweetheart, 

As  bceonietli  my  father's  son. 

Great  l^mdon  was  slioutinj;  as  I  went  down, 

"  SW  is  w..i-thy,"  I  --aid.  "  of  tliis ; 
Wjial  tihidl  I  fjive  wh<)  have  promised  a  crown? 

(I.  lirf-t  I  will  ijive  her  a  kiss." 
Sii  I  kissfd  bcr  atid  broiijjht  ijer.  my  Dane,  my  Dane, 

Tbr.iULdi  tin-  waving'  wonderful  crowd: 
Tboii-^oiids  and  ihoiHands.  ihey  shout^id  amain, 

Like  niiii^lity  tliunders  and  loud. 

And  th.'v  said.    "  lie  is  voung.  t)ie  la«l  we  love. 

The  liein.f  th<-  Ish'sisyouuir: 
Ildw  we  ilii  Hi  iif  his  iii.)ther,  and  one  gone  above, 

C'au  neither  be  said  nor  sung. 
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I  look  upon  them,  mid  1  turn  aside, 

As  oft  when  curving  them  I  did  erewhiU^ ; 

And  there  I  see  tliose  wooden  bridges  wide 
Tliat  cross  the  marshy  hollow ;  there  the  stile 

In  reeds  imbedded,  and  the  swelling  down. 

And  the  white  road  toward  the  distant  town. 

Hut  those  old  bridges  claim  another  look. 

Our  brattling  river  tumbles  through  the  one ; 
The  second  spans  a  shallow,  weedy  brook  ; 

Beneath  the  others,  and  beneath  the  sun, 
Lie  two  \k)\vx  stilly  pools,  and  on  their  breasts 
Picture    their  wooden    piles,  eucased    in    swallows' 
nests. 

And  round  about  them  grows  a  fringe  of  reeds, 
And  then  a  tloatiuii  crown  of  lilv-Howcrs, 

And  vet  within  small  silver-budded  weeds; 
But  each  clear  centre  evermore  embowers 

A  deeper  sky,  where,  stooping,  you  may  see 

Tiie  little  minnows  darting  restlessly. 

Mv  heart  is  bitter,  lilies,  at  vonr  sweet ; 

Why  did  tiie  dewdrop  fringe  your  chalices? 
Whv  in  vour  beautv  are  vou  thus  complete, 

You  silver  ships  —  you  floating  i)alaces? 
0  I  if  need  be,  vou  nuist  allure  man's  eve. 
Vet  wherefore  blossom  here?     O  why?     O  why? 

O  !  O  I   the  world  is  wide,  vou  lilv-tlowers, 
It  hath  warm  forests,  cleft  by  stilly  pools, 

Wherii    everv    \\vA\i   bathe    crowds   of   stars ;    and 
bowers 
Of  spicrrv  hanir  over.     Sweet  air  cools 

And  shakes  the  lilies  amouir  those  stars  that  lie: 

Whv  are  not  ve  content  to  reign  there?     Whv? 
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Her  scroaniiiig  imps  to  seize,  the  wbile  she  preyed 
With  yellow,  cruel  eyes,  whose  rndiaut  glare, 
Fell  with  their  mother  rage,  I  might  not  dare. 

Panting  I  lay  till  her  great  fanning  wings        [nigh, 
Troubled  the  dreams  of  rock-doves,  slumbering 

And  she  and  her  fierce  mate,  like  evil  things. 
Skimmed  the  dusk  fields  ;  then  rising,  with  a  cry 

Of  fear,  joy,  triumph,  darted  on  my  prey, 

And  tore  it  from  the  nest  and  fled  away. 

But  afterward,  belated  in  the  wood, 

I  saw  her  moping  on  the  rifled  tree, 
And  mv  heart  smote  me  for  her,  while  I  stood 

Awakened  from  mv  careless  reverie ; 
So  white  she  looked,  with  moonlight  round  her  shed. 
So  motherlike  she  drooped  and  hung  her  head. 

O  that  mine  eyes  would  cheat  me !     I  behold 
The  godwits  running  by  the  water  edge, 

The  mossy  bridges  mirrored  as  of  old  ; 
The  little  curlews  creeping  from  the  sedge, 

But  not  the  little  foot  so  gayly  light ; 

O  that  mine  eyes  would  cheat  me,  that  I  might !  — 

Would  cheat  me  !     I  behold  the  gable-ends  — 
Those  purple  pigeons  clustering  on  the  cote; 

The  lane  with  maples  overhung,  that  bends 
Toward  her  dwelling;  the  dry  grassy  moat, 

Thick  inullions,  diamond-latticed,  mossed  and  gray. 

And  wnlls  banked  up  with  laurel  and  with  bay. 

And  up  behind  thorn  yellow  fields  of  corn. 
And  still  ascending  countless  firry  spires, 

Dry  slo[>es  of  hills  uncultured,  bare,  forlorn. 

And  Lrreou  in  rockv  clefts  with  whins  and  briars  : 

Then  ridi  cloud  masses  dved  the  violet's  hue, 

Willi  orange  sunbeams  dropping  swiftly  through. 
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And  for  this  truth  I  still  awoke  to  pine : 
1  had  a  dim  belief  that  it  would  be 
A  better  thing  for  her,  a  blesst^d  thing  for  me. 

CtoocI  hastTliou  made  them  —  comforters  rightsweet ; 

Good  hast  Thou  made  the  world,  to  mankind  lent ; 
Good  are  Thy  dropping  clouds  that  feed  the  wheat : 

Good  are  Thv  stars  above  the  firmament. 
Take  to  Thee,  take,  Thy  worship,  Thy  renown  ; 
The  good  which  Thou  hast  made  doth  wear  Thy  crown. 

For,  O  mv  God,  Thy  creatures  are  so  frail, 

Thv  bountiful  creation  is  so  fair. 
That,  drawn  before  us  like  the  temple  veil, 

It  hides  the  Holy  Place  from- thought  and  care. 
Giving  man's  eyes  instead  its  sweeping  fold. 
Rich  as  with  cherub  wings  and  apples  wrought  of 
gold. 

Purple  and  blue  and  scarlet  —  shimmering  bells 

And  rare  pomegranates  on  its  broidered  rim, 
(ilorious  with  chain  and  fret  work  that  the  swell 

Of  incense  shakes  to  music  dreamy  and  dim. 

Till  on  a  day  comes  loss,  that  God  makes  gain. 

And  death  and  darknesss  rend  the  veil  in  twain. 

♦  ««»««« 

Ah,  sweetest  I  my  beloved  I  each  ontward  thing 

Recalls  mv  vouth,  and  is  instinct  with  thee  ; 
Brown  wood-owls  in  the  dusk,  with  noiseless  wing, 

Flont  from  von  hanijer  to  their  haunted  tree. 
And  hoot  full  softly.     Listening,  I  regain 
A  flashinir  thouj^ht  of  thee  with  their  remembered 
strain. 

I  will  not  ])ine  —  it  is  the  careless  brook. 

These  amber  sun})eams  slantinir  <lown  the  vale ; 
It  is  the  long  tree-shadows,  with  their  look 
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Yet  slu*  dill  know  luy  story  —  know  my  life 

Wiis   wrought  to  hers  with  bindings  many  and 
stronjr ; 

Thiit  I,  like  Israel,  served  for  a  wife, 

And  lor  I  lie  love  I  bear  her  thought  not  long, 

Hut  only  a  few  days,  full  (piiekly  told, 

Mv  seven  vears'  service  striet  as  his  of  old. 

I  nuist  be  brief:   the  twilight  shadows  grow, 
And  steal  the  rose-blcK>ui  genial  summer  sheds. 

And  scented  wafts  of  wind  that  come  and  go 
Have  lifted  dc^w  from  honeyed  clover-heads; 

The  seven  stars  shine  out  above  the  mill. 

The  dark  deliiihtsome  woods  lie  veiled  and  still. 

Hush  !  hush  !  the  nightingale  begins  to  sing, 
And  stops,  as  ill  contented  with  her  note  ; 

Then  bn-aks  from  out  the  bush  with  hurried  wing, 
Kesth'ss  and  passionate.     She  tunes  her  throat. 

Laments  a  while  in  wavering  trills,  and  then 

Floods  with  a  stream  of  sweetness  all  the  glen. 

The  seven  stars  u|M)n  the  nearest  iX)ol 

Lie  trembling  <lown  betwixt  the  lily  leaves. 

Ami  m«»ve  like  glowworms  ;  wafting  breezes  cool 
(onu-  down  alonir  th<'  water,  and  it  heaves 

And  biibliles  in  the  seilge  ;  while  deep  and  wide 

'I'he  dim  ni<rht  settles  on  the  country  siile. 

1  know  this  •^ccne  by  heart.     O  !  once  before 
1  saw  the  seven  stars  Iloat  to  and  fro. 

And  stMy»'(l  my  hurried  footsteps  by  the  shore 
To  mark  th  •  starry  picture*  spread  below: 

lt-»  siltMice  iiiMde  the  tumult  in  mv  breast 

Mon*  !niilil»h' :   its  peace  revealed  my  own  unrest. 

1  |)au>(<K  then  hurried  on  ;  my  heart  lu»:it  cpiick  ; 
I  ero^^i'd  the  bridiies,  reached  the  st"ep  nscent. 
And  climbed  through  matted  fern  and  hazels  thick  ; 
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••Tlirougli  open  solitudes,  unbounded  meads, 
Where,  wuding  on  breast-hij^h  in  yellow  bloom, 

Untamed  of  man,  the  sliv  white  Ihima  feeds  — 
There  would  I  journey  and  forget  my  doom ; 

0  far,  0  far  as  sunrise  I  would  see 
The  level  prairie  stretch  away  from  me ! 

"  Or  would  I  sail  upon  the  tropic  seas, 

Where  fathom  long  the  blood-red  dulses  grow, 

Droop  from  the  rock  and  waver  in  the  breeze, 
Lashing  the  tide  to  foam  ;  while  calm  below 

The  nuiddy  mandrakes  throng  these  waters  warm. 

And  purple,  gold,  and  green,  the   living  blossoms 
swarm." 

So  of  mv  father  1  did  win  consent. 

With  importunities  repeated  long, 
To  make  that  duty  which  had  been  mv  bent. 

To  dig  with  strangers  alien  tombs  among, 
And  ]K)und  to  them  through  desert  leagues  to  pace. 
Or  track  up  rivers  to  their  starting-place. 

For  this  I  had  done  battle  and  had  won, 
But  not  alone  to  tread  Arabian  sands. 

Measure  the  shadows  of  a  southern  sun. 
Or  dig  out  gods  in  the  old  Egyptian  lands ; 

But  for  the  dream  wherewith  I  thought  to  cope  — 

The  gri«-f  of  love  unmatcd  with  love's  hope. 

And  now  I  would  set  reason  in  arrav, 

Alethou^ht,  and  liirht  for  freedom  manfully. 

Till  bv  loiiir  absence  there  would  come  a  dav 
AVhrn  this  my  love  would  not  be  pain  to  me ; 

Hilt  if  1  knew  niv  rosebud  fair  and  blest 

1  should  not  pine  to  wear  it  on  njy  breast. 

The  days  lied  on  :  another  week  should  fling 
A  foniiiu  }?hadow  on  mv  lengthening  wav  ; 
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*'  When  eastern  palms,"  1  tliouglit,  "  about  me  rise, 
If  I  might  carve  our  names  upon  the  rind, 
Betrothed,  1  would  not  mourn,  though  leaving  thee 
behind." 

I  can  be  patient,  faithful,  and  most  fond 
To  unacknowledged  love ;  1  can  be  true 

To  this  sweet  thraldom,  this  unequal  bond, 
This  voke  of  mine  that  reaches  not  to  you : 

O,  how  much  more  could  costly  parting  buy  — 

If  not  a  pledge,  one  kiss,  or,  failing  that,  a  sigh ! 

I  listened,  and  she  ceased  to  read  ;  she  turned 
Her  face  toward  the  laurels  where  I  stood  ; 

Her  mother  spoke  —  ()  wonder  !  hardly  learned ; 
She  said,  '^  There  is  a  rustling  in  the  wood; 

Ah,  child  !   if  one  draw  near  to  bid  farewell. 

Let  not  thine  eves  an  unsoujjht  secret  tell. 

"  Mv  daujifhter,  there  is  nothinj?  held  so  dear 

As  love,  if  onlv  it  be  hard  to  win. 
The  roses  that  in  yonder  hedge  appear 

Outdo  our  garden-buds  which  bloom  within ; 
But  since  the  hand  may  pluck  them  every  day, 
Unmarked  they  bud,  bloom,  drop,  and  drift  away. 

'*  My  daughter,  my  beloved,  be  not  you 

Like  those  same  roses."     ()  bewildering  word! 

Mv  heart  stood  still,  a  mist  obscured  mv  view: 
It  cleared  ;  still  silence.     No  denial  stirred 

The  lips  beloved  ;  but  straight,  as  one  opprest. 

She,  kneeling,  dro[)ped  her  face  upon  her  mother's 
breast. 

This  said,  '*  My  daughter,  sorrow  comes  to  all ; 

Our  life  is  checked  with  siiadows  manifold: 
But  woman  has  this  more  —  she  mav  not  call 

Her  sorrow  bv  its  name.     Yet  love  not  told, 
And  onlv  born  of  absence  and  bv  thought. 
With  thought  and  absence  may  return  to  nought.** 
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To  sot  her  mocking  music  to ;  began 
One  struggle  for  dominion,  raised  her  eyes,    [prise. 
And  straight  withdrew  them,  bashful  through  sur- 

Tlie  color  over  cheek  and  bc^som  fluslied ; 

I  might  have  heard  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
Hut  that  mine  own  beat  louder ;  when  she  blushed, 

The  hand  within  mine  own  J  felt  to  start. 
But  would  not  change  my  pitiless  decree 
To  strive  with  iier  for  mi<2:ht  and  mastery. 

She  looked  again,  as  one  that,  half  afraid, 
AVonld  fain  be  certain  of  a  doubtful  thing; 

Or  one  beseeching,  '•  Do  not  me  upbraid  I  " 
And  then  sIm»  trembled  like  the  lluttering 

Of  timid  little  birds,  and  silent  stoo<l. 

No  smile  wherewith  to  mock  mv  hanlihood. 

She  turned,  and  to  an  open  casement  moved 
With  t!;irli>li  shvness,  unite  beneatli  mv  gaze, 

And  J  on  downcast  lashes  unreproved 

C'ouM  look  as  long  as  pleased  me  ;  while,  the  rays 

Of  moonlight  round  her,  she  her  fair  head  bent, 

in  mode&t  silence  to  mv  words  attent. 

How  fast  the  sriddv  whirling  moments  flew! 

The  moon  had  set ;   I  heard  the  midnight  chime : 
Hope  is  more  brave  than  fear,  and  joy  than  dread. 

And  I  could  wait  unmoved  the  parting  time, 
it  came  ;   for,  by  a  sudden  impulse  drawn. 
She.  risen,  stei)pcd  out  U[K)n  the  dusky  lawn. 

A  little  wnxen  taju-r  in  her  hand. 

Her  feet  Upon  the  dry  and  dewless  grass, 

She  lookid  like  one  of  the  celestial  band. 
Only  th:it  on  her  cheeks  did  dawn  and  pass 

Most  human  blushes:   while,  the  soft  liirht  thrown 

On  vesture  pure  and  white,  she  seemed  yet  fairer 


grown. 
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May  bear  Buch  bliss  —  its  present  is  the  whole : 
I  bad  that  present,  till  in  whispers  fell 
With  parting  gestnre  her  subdued  farewell. 

*'  Farewell !  "  she  said,  in  act  to  turn  away. 
But  stood  a  moment  still  to  dry  her  tears, 

And  suffered  my  enfolding  arm  to  stay 
The  time  of  her  departure.     O  ye  years 

That  intervene  betwixt  that  day  and  this ! 

You  all  received  your  hue  from  that  keen  pain  and 
bliss. 

O  mingled  pain  and  bliss !     O  pain  to  break 
At  once  from  happiness  so  lately  found. 

And  four  long  years  to  feel  for  jier  sweet  sake 
The  incompleteness  of  all  sight  and  sound ! 

But  bliss  to  cross  once  more  the  foaming  brine  — 

0  bliss  to  come  again  and  make  her  mine ! 

1  cannot — O,  I  cannot  more  recall ! 

But  I  will  s(X)the  my  troubled  tlioughts  to  rest 
With  musing  over  journey ings  wide,  and  all 

Observance  of  this  activc-humoreil  west. 
And  swarming  cities  steei>ed  in  eastern  day, 
With  swarthy  tribes  in  gold  and  striped  array. 

I  turn  from  those,  and  straight  there  will  succeed 
(Sliifting  and  ciianging  at  the  restless  will), 

InilKMldcd  in  some  deep  Circassian  mead, 

Wliito  wagon-tilts,  and  flocks  that  eat  their  fill 

rnsotrn  above,  while  comely  shephenls  pass, 

And  scarcoly  «how  their  heads  alwve  the  grass. 

—  Tlie  red  Sahara  in  an  angry  glow. 

With  amber  fogs,  across  ita  hollows  trailed 

\jo\vx  slriiiirs  ot  camels,  jjhM)mv-eved  and  slow, 
And  women  on  tlieir  necks,  from  gazers  veiled. 

And  sun-swart  guides  who  toil  across  the  sand 

To  groves  of  date-trees  on  the  watered  land. 
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And,  while  iu  foreign  words  this  niur muring,  meet 
Some  little  village  sdiool-girls  (with  their  hands 
Full  of  forget-me-nots),  who,  greeting  me, 
I  count  their  English  talk  delightsome  melody  ; 

And  seat  me  on  a  bank,  and  draw  them  near, 
That  I  mav  feast  mvself  with  hearing  it, 

Till  shortly  tliev  forget  their  bashful  fear, 

Push  back  their  flaxen  curls,  and  round  me  sit  — 

Tell  nje  their  names,  their  dailv  tasks,  and  show 

AVhere  wild  wood  strawberries  in  the  copses  grow. 

So  passed  the  day  in  this  delightsome  laud : 

My  heart  was  thankful  for  the  English  tongue  — 

For  Engli>h  sky  with  feathery  ch)U<llets  spanned  — 
For  English  luMlge  with  glistening  dewdrops  hung. 

T  journeyed,  and  at  glowing  eventide 

Stopped  at  a  rustic  inn  by  the  wayside. 

That  night  I  shnnbered  sweetly,  being  right  glad 
To  uMss  the  rtapping  of  the  shrouds  ;  but  lo ! 

A  (piiet  dream  of  beings  twain  I  had, 
neliind  the  curtain  talking  soft  and  low : 

Metlioughl  I  did  not  heed  their  utterance  fine, 

Till  one  of  tliem  said  softlv,  '"  Ej^lantiue.** 

1  started  up  awake,  'twas  silence  all :  [clear; 

My  own   fond   heart    had   shaped  that  utterance 
Antl  '*  Ah  I  "  methouiiht,  ''  how  sweetly  did  it  fall. 

Though  but  in  dream,  upon  the  listening  earl 
IIow  sweet  from  other  lips  the  name  well  known  — 
That  name,  so  manv  a  year  heard  only  from  mine 


own 


»  n 


I  thought  awhile,  then  slumber  came  to  me, 
And  lauiiled  all  my  fancy  in  her  maze. 

And  I  wMs  driftinix  on  a  raft  at  sea. 

The  near  all  ocean,  and  the  far  all  haze  ; 
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Anil  lis  1  gikztd  iijiuii  llie  yew-tree's  trunk, 

Ix),  far-uff  mimic  —  miiaJc  in  tlio  nigbt ! 
So  Bwect  niul  tender  as  it  swelled  aud  sunk ; 

It  oliiirmed  me  till  1  wept  ivitb  keen  deliglit, 
Am)  in  my  drenm,  metlioiiirht  ns  it  drew  near 
The  very  clouds  in  lieuveu  stooped  low  to  hear. 
Rent  liigli,  beat  low,  wild  heart  so  deeply  stiri-cd, 

For  high  as  beaven  rims  up  the  piercing  strain ; 
The  restless  music  fluttering  like  n  bii-d 

Hemonued  lierself,  nnd  dropped  to  earth  again, 
Heaping  up  sweetness  till  I  was  afraid 
That  I  sliuuld  die  of  grief  when  it  did  fade. 
And  it  i>iu  fade ;  hut  while  with  eager  ear 

I  drank  its  last  long  echo  dying  away, 
I  was  aware  of  foittstejw  that  drew  near. 

And  i-oniul  the  ivied  chancel  seemed  to  stray : 
O,  soft  aliovc  the  hallowed  place  they  trod  — 
Soft  OA  the  full  of  foot  that  is  not  sho<l ! 
\  turned  —  'twas  even  so  —  yes,  Eglantine! 

For  at  the  first  1  had  divined  the  same  ; 
1  saw  the  moon  on  her  shnt  eyelids  shine, 

And  said,  "  She  is  asleep  :  "  still  on  she  came  ; 
TlieLi,  on  Iter  dimpled  feet,  I  saw  it  gleam, 
And  (honght,  '■  I  know  that  this  is  but  a  dream." 

My  (larlins^  !  0  my  darUng!  not  the  less 
My  dream  went  on  l>ecansc  I  knew  it  such  ; 

She  came  ti>waril»  me  in  her  loveliness  — 

A  thin^  too  pnre,  methought,  for  morlnl  touch; 

The  lipiiliLiifirc.ld  did  on  her  liosotn  meet. 

The  Ion;:  wliite  robe  descended  to  her  feet. 

The  friii^ri'cl  lids  dropped  hiw,  as  bleep-oppressed  ; 

Ilir  dreamy  smile  was  very  fair  to  sec. 
And  her  two  hands  were  folded  to  her  breast. 
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II er  mystic  words  sliould  take  so  sweet  a  tone 
And  of  all  names  her  lips  should  choose  ^'My  own.'* 

I  rose,  journeyed,  neared  my  home^  and  soon 
Beheld  the  spire  peer  oat  above  the  hill : 

It  was  a  sunn}'  harvest  afternoon, 
When  by  the  churchyaixl  wicket,  standing  still, 

I  cast  my  eager  eyes  abroad  to  know 

If  change  had  touched  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 

I  looked  across  the  hollow ;  sunbeams  shone 
Upon  the  old  house  with  the  gable-ends : 

^^  Save  that  the  laurel-trees  are  taller  grown. 
No  change,"  me  thought,  '^  to  its  gray  wall  extends. 

What  clear  bright  beams  on  yonder  lattice  shine ! 

There  did  I  sometime  talk  with  Eglantine." 

There  standing  with  my  very  goal  in  sight, 
Over  my  haste  did  sudden  quiet  steal ; 

I  thought  to  dally  with  my  own  delight. 
Nor  rush  on  headlong  to  my  garnered  weal, 

But  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  short  dela}'. 

And  for  a  little  moment  hold  the  bliss  at  bav. 

The  church  was  open  ;  it  perchance  might  be 

That  there  to  offer  thanks  I  might  essay, 
Or  rather,  as  I  think,  that  I  might  see 

The  place  where  Eglantine  was  wont  to  pray- 
But  so  it  was  ;  I  crossed  that  portal  wide, 
And  felt  u)}*  not  joy  to  calm  subside. 

The  low  depending  curtains,  gently  swayed, 
Cast  over  arch  and  roof  a  crimson  glow  ; 

But,  nevertheless,  all  silence  and  all  shade 
It  seemed,  save  only  for  the  rippling  flow 

Of  their  long  foldings,  when  the  snnset  air 

Sighed  througli  the  casements  of  the  houee  of  prayer. 
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Then  with  slight  and  quiet  gesture, 

And  with  lips  thut  scarcely  smiled, 
Said,  '*  A  portrait  of  my  daughter 

When  she  was  a  child." 
Easy  thoui^ht  was  hers  to  fathom, 

Nothing  hard  her  glance  to  read, 
For  it  seemed  to  say,  "  No  praises 

For  this  little  child  I  need : 
If  you  see,  I  see  far  better. 

And  1  will  not  feign  to  care 
For  a  stranger's  prompt  assurance 

That  the  face  is  fair." 

Softly  clasped  and  half  extended, 

She  her  dimpled  hands  doth  lay : 
So  they  doubtless  placed  them,  saying, 

'*  Little  one,  you  must  not  play." 
And  while  yet  his  work  was  growing, 

This  the  painter's  hand  hath  shown, 
That  the  little  heart  was  making 

Pictures  of  its  own. 

Is  it  warm  in  that  green  valley. 

Vale  of  childhood,  where  vou  dwell? 
Is  it  calm  in  that  green  valley. 

Hound  whose  bournes  such  great  hills  swell? 
Are  there  giants  in  the  valley  — 

(linnts  leaving  footprints  yet? 
Are  there  angels  in  the  valley? 

Tell  me  —  I  forget. 

Answer,  answer,  for  the  lilies, 

Little  one,  o*ertop  you  much. 
And  the  mealy  gold  within  them 

You  can  scarcely  reach  to  touch ; 
0  how  far  their  aspect  differs, 

Looking  up  and  looking  down ! 
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Comes  the  future  to  the  present — 

'^  Ah  ! "  she  saith,  "  too  blithe  of  mood  ; 
Why  that  smile  which  seems  to  whisper  — 

'  I  am  happy,  God  is  good? ' 
God  is  good  :  that  truth  eternal 

Sown  for  you  in  happier  years, 
I  must  tend  it  in  my  shadow, 

Water  it  with  tears. 

"  Ah,  sweet  present !  I  must  lead  thee 

Bv  a  daylight  more  subdued  ; 
There  must  teach  thee  low  to  whisper  — 

'  I  am  mournful,  God  is  good  !  *  " 
Peace,  thou  future !  clouds  are  coming, 

Stooping  from  the  mountain  crest. 
But  that  sunshine  floods  the  valley  : 

Let  her  —  let  her  rest. 

Comes  the  future  to  the  present  — 

''  Child,"  she  saith,  ''  and  wilt  thou  rest? 
How  long,  child,  before  thy  footsteps 

Fret  to  reach  yon  cloudy  crest? 
Ah,  the  valley  I  —  angels  guard  it. 

But  the  heights  are  brave  to  see ; 
Looking  down  were  long  contentment ; 

Come  up,  child,  to  me." 

So  she  speaks,  but  do  not  heed  her, 

Little  maid  with  wondrous  eyes, 
Not  afraid,  but  clear  and  tender. 

Blue,  and  filled  with  prophecies ; 
Thou  for  whom  life's  veil  unlifted 

Hangs,  whom  warmest  valleys  fold. 
Lift  the  veil,  the  charm  dissolveth  — 

Climb,  but  heights  are  cold. 

There  are  buds  that  fold  within  them. 
Closed  and  covered  from  our  sight. 
Many  a  richly  tinted  petal, 
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And  that  if  thy  love's  deep  current 

Many  another's  far  outflows. 
Then  thy  heart  must  take  forever, 

Less  than  rr  bestows. 
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The  yellow  poplar  leaves  come  down 

And  like  a  carpet  lay, 
No  waftings  were  in  the  sunny  air 

To  flutter  them  away  ; 
And  he  stepped  on  blithe  and  debonair 

That  warm  October  day. 

"  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  hath  got  his  own, 

But  sore  has  been  the  fight, 
For  ere  his  life  began  the  strife 

That  ceased  but  yesternight ; 
For  the  will,"  he  said,  "  the  kinsfolk  read. 

And  read  it  not  aright. 

"  His  cause  was  argued  in  the  court 

Before  his  christening  day  ; 
And  counsel  was  heard,  and  judge  demurred, 

And  bitter  waxed  the  fray ; 
Brother  with  brother  spake  no  word 

When  they  met  in  the  way. 

*'  Against  each  one  did  each  contend. 

And  all  against  the  heir. 
I  would  not  bend,  for  I  knew  the  end  — 

I  have  it  for  my  share, 
And  nought  repent,  though  my  first  friend 

From  henceforth  I  must  spare. 
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And  ever  the  while  thy  waking  smile 
It  was  right  fair  to  see. 

*•  Sleep,  pretty  bairn,  and  never  know 
Who  grudged  and  who  transgressed ; 

Thee  to  retain  I  was  full  fain. 
But  God,  He  knoweth  best ! 

And  His  peace  upon  thy  brow  lies  plain 
As  the  sunshine  on  thv  breast !  " 


The  man  of  strife,  he  enters  in. 
Looks,  and  his  pride  doth  cease ; 

Anger  and  sorrow  shall  be  to-morrow 
Trouble,  and  no  release ; 

But  the  babe  whose  iife  awoke  the  strife 
Hath  entered  into  peace. 
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THE  DREAMS  THAT  CAME  TRUE. 

1  i<AW  in  a  vision  once,  our  mother-sphere 

The  world,  her  fixed  foredoomtid  oval  tracing, 

Rolling  and  rolling  on  and  resting  never, 

While  like  a  phantom  fell,  behind  her  pacing 

The  nn furled  flag  of  night,  her  shadow  drear 
Fled  as  she  fled  and  hung  to  her  forever. 

Great  Heaven  I  raethought,  how  strange  a  doom  to 
share. 

Would  I  may  never  bear 

Inevitable  darkness  after  me 
(Darkness  endowed  with  drawings  strong. 

And  sliadowy  hands  that  cling  unendingly), 

Nor  feel  that  phantom-wings  behind  me  sweep. 
As  she  feels  night  pursuing  through  the  long 

Hlimitiible  reaches  of  '*  the  vasty  deep." 


God  save  you,  gentlefolks.     There  was  a  man 
Who  lay  awake  at  midnight  on  his  bed. 

Watching  the  spiral  flame  that  feeding  ran 
Among  the  logs  upon  his  hearth,  and  shed 

A  comfortable  glow,  both  warm  and  dim. 

On  crimson  curtains  that  encompassed  him. 

Right  stately  was  his  chamber,  soft  and  white 

The  pillow,  and  his  quilt  was  eider-down. 
What  mattered  it  to  him  through  all  that  night 
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For  this  tbev  stood  ;  and  wbat  his  thoughts  might  be 
That  winter  night,  1  know  not ;  but  1  know 

That,  while  the  creeping  tlame  fed  silently 
And  cast  upon  his  bed  a  crimson  glow, 

The  Justice  slei)t,  and  shortly  in  his  sleep 

He  fell  to  dreaming,  and  his  dream  was  deep. 

He  dreamed  that  over  him  a  shadow  came  ; 

And  when  he  looked  to  find  the  cause,  behold 
Some  person  knelt  between  him  and  the  flame :  — 

A  cowering  figure  of  one  frail  and  old, — 
A  woman  ;  and  she  prayed  as  he  descried. 
And  spread  her  feeble  hands,  and  shook  and  sighed. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  "  the  Justice  cried,  and  being  dis- 
traught 

He  called  not  to  her,  but  he  looked  again : 
She  wore  a  tattered  cloak,  but  she  had  naught 

Upon  her  head  ;  and  she  did  quake  amain. 
And  spread  her  wasted  hands  and  poor  attire 
To  gather  in  the  brightness  of  his  fire. 

"  I  know  you,  woman  !  "  then  the  Justice  cried  ; 

*'  I  know  that  woman  well,"  he  cried  aloud ; 
'*  The  shepherd  Aveland*s  widow  :  God  me  guide  ! 

A  pauper  kneeling  on  my  hearth :  "  and  bowed 
The  hag,  like  one  at  home,  its  warmth  to  share ! 
''  How  dares  siie  to  intrude?    What  does  she  there? 

*'  Ho,  woman,  ho  !  **  —  but  yet  she  did  not  stir. 
Though  from  her  lips  a  fitful  plaining  broke ; 

*'  I'll  ring  my  people  up  to  deal  with  her; 

ril  rouse  the  house,"  he  cried  ;  but  while  he  spoke 

He  turned,  and  saw,  but  distant  from  his  bed, 

Another  form,  —  a  Darkness  with  a  head. 

Then,  in  a  rage,  he  shouted,  "Who  are  you?" 

For  little  in  the  gloom  he  might  discern. 
''  Speak  out ;  speak  now  ;  or  I  will  make  you  rue 
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*^  With  adjurations  deep  and  drawings  strong, 
And  with  the  power,'*  it  said,  "  unto  me  given, 

I  call  upon  thee,  man,  to  tell  thy  wrong. 
Or  look  no  more  upon  the  face  of  Heaven. 

Speak  !    though  she  kneel  throughout  the  livelong 
night. 

And  yet  shall  kneel  between  thee  and  the  light." 

This  when  the  Justice  heard,  he  raised  his  hands, 

And  held  them  as  the  dead  in  effigy 
Hold  theirs,  when  carved  upon  a  tomb.     The  bands 

Of  fate  had  bound  him  fast :  no  remedy 
Was  left :  his  voice  unto  himself  was  strange, 
And  that  unearthly  vision  did  not  change. 

He  said,  ''  That  woman  dwells  anear  my  door, 
Her  life  and  mine  began  the  selfsame  day, 

And  I  am  hale  and  heartv  :  from  mv  store 
I  never  s[)ared  her  aught :  she  takes  her  way 

Of  me  unheeded  ;  pining,  pinching  care 

Is  all  the  portion  that  she  has  to  share. 

''She  is  a  broken-down,  poor,  friendless  wight, 
Through  labor  and  through  sorrow  early  old ; 

And  I  have  known  of  this  her  evil  plight. 
Her  scanty  earnings,  and  her  lodgment  cold; 

A  patienter  poor  soul  shall  ne'er  be  found : 

She  labored  on  my  land  the  long  year  round. 

'•  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say,  thou  Fiend  ab- 
horred ? 

Show  me  no  more  tiiine  awful  visage  grim. 
If  thou  obey'st  a  greater,  tell  thy  lord 

That  I  have  paid  her  wages.  Cry  to  him ! 
He  has  not  mnvh  against  me.  None  can  say 
I  have  not  paid  her  wages  day  by  day. 

"  The  spell  I     It  draws  me.     I  must  speak  again  ; 
And  speak  against  myself ;  and  speak  aloud. 
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"  Hast  met  her  since  ? "  it  made  demand  nnoD ; 
And  after  pause  tlie  Juatice  answered,  "Ay  ; 
Some  wood  was  stolfn  ;  my  people  made  a  stir ; 
She  nas  accused,  and  I  did  sentence  her." 

But  yet,  and  yet,  the  dreaded  qnestions  came ; 

"  And  didst  thou   weigh   tlie   matter,  —  taking 
thought 
Upon  her  sober  life  and  honest  fame? " 

"  1  gave  it,"  he  replied,  witL  gaze  distraught; 
'■I  gave  it,  Fiend,  the  usual  csjc:  I  took 
The  usual  pains ;  1  eould  not  nearer  loi>k, 

"Because  —  because  their  pilfering  hnd  got  head. 

What  wouldst  tlion  more?    The  neighbors  pleaded 
hard, 
'Tis  true,  and  many  teara  the  creatni-e  shed  ; 

But  I  had  vowed  their  prayers  to  disivgard, 
Heavily  strike  the  first  that  robbed  my  laud. 
And  put  down  thieving  with  a  st«a<ly  baud. 
"  She  said  she  was  not  guilty.     Ay,  'tis  true 

She  said  so,  but  the  poor  arc  linrs  all. 
O  thoH  fell  Kiend,  what  wilt  thou?    Must  I  view 

Thy  darkness  yet.  and  must  thy  shadow  fall 
Upon  me  miserable  ?     I  have  done 
No  worse,  no  more  than  many  a  scattik-ss  one." 

'*  Yet,"  qnoth  the  Shade.  "  if  ever  to  thine  ears 
The  knowledge  of  her  blamelessuess  w:t8  brought, 

Or  others  have  confessed  with  dying  tears 

The  crime  she  suffered  for,  and  thou  hast  wrought 

All  repai-alion  in  thy  power,  and  totd 

Into  her  empty  hand  thy  brightest  gold  :  — 

'■  If  thou  hast  honored  her,  and  bast  proclaimed 

Her  innocence  and  thy  deplored  wronj;. 
Still  tliou  art  naught ;  for  thou  sbalt  yet  be  blamed 


siglied. 

And  iwaded  drops  sttxjd  out  ii]> 
*■  How  cuulil  I  liumlile  me,"  forlot 

"  To  a  base  beggar?  Nay,  I  W 
Tbal  I  did  ill.  1  will  rcvetil  the  v 
I  kept  Hint  knonledgo  in  my  sccre 

"Hear  liiral"  the  Pbniitom  luutt 
man, 

O  ehnngcleas  God  upon  the  jiidj 
With  that,  cold  tremors  through  hi 

And  Inmenlably  he  did  mnke  hiB 
While,  with  it«  arms  upraised  abo^ 
Thu  dim  di-cad  visitor  approatrhed  | 
"  into  these  doors,"  it  said.  "wliicW 

Daily  this  woman  shaU  fram  hen 
Her  kneeling  form  shflll  yet  he  intd 

Till  ail  thy  wretched  hours  have  j 
Shall  yet  be  interposed  by  day,  by 
Between  thee,  siuner,  and  the  warn 

"  Remembrance  of  her  want  simll  i 

Like  ashes,  and  thy  wrong  thou  t 

But  what !     Nay,  verily,  nor  wealtl 

From  henceforth  shall  afford  thy 

trill  men  ehflll  lay  thy  head  bcncjith 

"here  shall  bo  no  delJveraijf^^gj^ 
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From  tliitip  own  lips  niiil  life  I  draw  my  force : 
Tlie  name  tliy  iiiitioii  give  me  ia  REMOitSB." 

This  wlu'n  he  licnrcl,  the  dreaming  man  ciicd  out, 
Ami  woke  niriiglited ;  ami  a  crimson  glow 

The  dyin<;  eml)er  alied.     Within,  without, 
In  eddying  rings  the  silence  seemed  to  flow ; 

Tlic  wind  hud  lulled,  and  on  his  foreheud  shone 

The  lust  low  gleam  ;  he  was  iudeed  alone. 

"  O,  I  have  had  a  feaifnl  dream,"  said  he ; 

■•  I  will  tiike  warning  and  for  merey  truat; 
The  fiend  Kenmi-ac  shall  never  dwell  with  me: 

I  will  repjiir  that  wrong,  I  will  be  just, 
I  will  lie  kind,  I  will  my  ways  amend." 
-Voic  lli^Jirxt  (litMiti  is  told  unlo  its  end. 

Anigh  llie  frozen  mere  a  cottage  stood, 

A  pioriiny;  wind  swept  round  and  shook  the  door. 

The  shrnnkfn  door,  and  easy  way  made  go<id. 
And  drnve  long  drifts  of  snow  aloDs^  the  floor. 

It  sparkled  there  like  diamonds,  for  the  moon 

Was  shining  in,  and  night  was  at  the  ninm. 

Ilcfore  her  living  embers,  bent  and  pale, 
A  wfnnaii  sat  because  her  bed  was  cold ; 

She  hpiird  (he  wind,  the  driving  sleet  and  hail. 
And  she  was  hnnger-lntten,  weak,  and  old  ; 

Yet  while  slu'  cowered ,  and  while  the  casement  shook, 

Uiwii  her  tn^inbling  knees  she  held  a  book — 

A  comfortahle  book  for  them  that  monrn. 

And  good  ti>  raise  the  courage  of  the  poor ; 
It  lifts  till'  veil  iind  shows,  beyond  the  Uairne, 

Tluir  Khkr  Ilrotlicr,  from  His  home  secure, 
Th:it  lor  them  deaolale  He  died  to  win. 
Repeating,  "  Come,  ye  blessed,  enter  in." 


3o8      THE  DREAMS  THAT  CAME  TRUE. 
What  tliought  she  on ,  this  woman  ?  on  her  daya 


Of  Ufil,  I 


1  the  BUp[)erleBB  night  forlora? 


I  think  Dot  so ;  the  heart  Imt  Hcldum  v 

Witli  fonsciotiB  care  a  burden  always  borne ; 
And  Bhf!  was  used  to  these  tilings,  had  grown  old 
In  fellowship  with  toil,  hunger,  and  eold. 
'rht;n  did  she  think  how  sad  it  was  to  live 

Of  all  the  good  this  world  can  yield  bereft? 
No,  her  nuLiitored  thoughts  she  did  not  give 

To  such  a  theme  ;  but  in  tlieir  warp  and  weft 
She  wove  a  prayer:  then  in  the  midnight  deep 
Faintly  and  slow  slie  fell  away  to  sleep. 
A  strange,  a  marvellous  sleep,  which  brought  a  dream. 

And  it  was  this :  that  all  at  once  she  heard 
The  pleasant  babbling  of  a  little  stream 

That  ran  beside  her  door,  and  then  a  bird 
Broke  out  in  eonga.     She  looked,  and  lo !  the  rime 
And  snow  had  melted ;  it  was  summer  time  ! 


And  all  the  cold  was  over,  and  the  mere 

Full  sweetly  swayed  the  flogs  aud  rushes  green ; 
The  mellow  suuligtit  |H>iu-od  right  warm  and  clear 

Into  liBf  casement,  and  thereby  were  scon 
Fair  honeysuckle  flowers,  and  wandering  bees 
Were  hovering  round  the  hlossom-ladcn  trees. 
She  said,  ••  I  will  betake  me  to  my  door. 

And  will  look  out  and  see  tliis  wondrons  sight, 
How  summer  ia  come  back,  and  frost  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  air  warm  waxen  in  a  night." 
Witli  that  she  opened,  but  for  fear  she  cried. 
For  Ili  !  two  AngeU,  — uwv  on  either  side. 
And  while  she  looked,  with  marvelling  measureless. 

The  Angels  stoo<l  conversing  face  to  face. 
But  neither  spoke  to  her.     "  The  wilderness," 

One  Angel  said,  '•  the  solitary  place, 
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Shall  yet  be  glad  for  Him."     And  then  full  fain 
The  other  Angel  answered,  *'  He  shall  reign." 

And  when  the  woman  heard,  in  wondering  wise, 
She  whispered,  ''  They  are  speaking  of  my  Lord." 

And  straightway  swept  across  the  open  skies 
Mnltitudes  like  to  these.     They  took  the  word. 

That  flock  of  Angels,  *'  lie  shall  come  again. 

My   Lord,   my   Lord  !  '*  they  e^ang,  "  and  He  shall 
reign  I 

Then  they,  drawn  up  into  the  blue  overhead, 
Kight  happy,  shining  ones,  made  haste  to  flee ; 

And  those  before  her  one  to  other  said, 

*'  Hehold  He  stands  aneath  von  almond-tree." 

This  when  the  woman  heard,  she  fain  had  gazed, 

But  paused  for  reverence,  and  bowed  down  amazed. 

After  she  looked,  for  this  her  dream  was  deep ; 

She  looked,  and  there  was  naught  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Yet  did  her  love  and  longing  overleap 

The  fear  of  Angels,  awful  though  they  be. 
And  she  ])assed  out  between  the  blessM  things. 
And  brushed  her  mortal  weeds  against  their  wings. 

O,  all  tli(^  liappy  world  was  in  its  best. 

The  trees  were  covered  thick  with  buds  and  flowers. 
And  these  were  dropping  honey ;  for  the  rest. 

Sweetly  the  birds  were  l>iping  in  their  bowers; 
Across  the  grass  did  groups  of  Angels  go. 
And  Saints  in  pairs  were  walking  to  and  fro. 

Then  did  she  pass  toward  the  almond-tree. 
And  none  she  saw  beneath  it:  vet  each  Saint 

Upon  his  coming  meekly  bent  the  knee. 

And  all  their  glory  as  they  gazed  waxed  faint. 

And  then  a  'ligliting  Angel  neared  the  place. 

And  folded  his  fair  wings  before  his  face. 
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■She  also  knelt,  nnd  eprrnd  her  ngitl  liundu 

As  fcelini;  for  the  siicred  liumnn  feet; 
She  Baid,  "  Mine  eves  are  helil.  but  if  He  etamls 

Aneur,  1  will  not  let  Him  hcucc  retreat 
Except  He  bless  mc."     Then.  O  aweet !  O  fair  ! 
Some  iforils  were  aimken,  but  she  knew  cot  where. 
She  knew  not  if  beneath  the  boughs  they  woke. 

Or  dropt  upon  her  from  the  realms  above  : 
"  What  wilt  IhoH,  woman?"  in  the  dreain  He  spoke  ; 

"  Thy  sorrow  moietli  Me.  thyself  I  love  ; 
Ix>ng  have  1  counted  up  Ihy  mournful  years. 
Once  r  did  weep  to  wipe  away  thy  leara." 
She  said,  "  My  one  Uedecmcr.  only  blest, 

1  know  Thy  voice,  and  from  my  jeaming  heart 
Draw  out  my  deep  desire,  my  great  request. 

My  prayer,  that  I  might  enter  where  Thon  art. 
Cull  me,  O  call  from  this  world  troublesome. 
And  let  me  see  Thy  face."   He  answered,  "  Come." 
//erfl  fs  the  ending  of  the  second  dream. 

It  is  n  frosty  mornitig,  keen  and  cold, 
Kaat  locked  are  silent  mere  and  frozen  stream. 

And  snow  lies  sparkling  on  the  desert  woUl ; 
M'itli  savory  murniug  meats  they  spread  the  boaii!. 
But  Justice  Wilvermore  will  walk  abroad. 
"  Bring  mo  my  cloak,"  quoth  he,  as  one  in  haslo. 

"  ilefore  you  breakfast,  sir?"  hU  man  replies. 
"  Ay,"  quoth  he.  quickly,  and  he  will  not  taste 

Of  Hiight  befoi-o  him.  but  in  irgent  wise, 
An  be  would  fain  some  carking  care  allay. 
Across  the  frozen  Beld  he  takes  his  way. 
' '  A  di'cam  I  how  strange  that  it  should  move  mc  sc 

Twas  hnt  a  dream,"  quoth  Justice  Wilvt 
'■And  yet  I  cannot  peace  nor  pleasure  know, 

For  wrongs  I  have  not  heeded  heretofore ; 
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Silver  and  gear  the  crone  slmll  liaie  of  me, 
Aiiil  (hvi'U  fur  life  in  3'ondei'  cottage  iVcc. 

"  For  visions  of  the  t\\'^\\\.  are  fearful  things, 
lieiuoi'se  is  dread,  tliough  merely  iu  a  droam ; 

I  will  not  subject  me  to  visitiugs 
Of  fiiieii  iL  sort  ugaiu.     I  nill  esteem 

-My  peiice  aliove  my  |)ride.     From  natures  rude, 

A  little  goM  will  buy  me  gratitude. 

"The  woman  eliall  have  leave  to  gather  wood 

As  ranch  as  hbe  may  need,  the  long  year  round  ; 
She  shall,  I  say;  moreover,  it  were  good 

Yon  other  coltiige  roofs  to  render  sound. 
Thus  ti)  iiiy  soul  the  ancient  peace  restoi'e. 
And  sleep  at  ease,"  <iuoth  Justice  Wilvermore. 
With  that  he  uears  the  door :  a  frosty  rime 

Is  brandling  over  it,  and  drifki  are  deep 
Against  tlie  wall.     He  knocks,  and  there  is  time  — 

(For  none  doth  o^ien),  —  lime  to  list  the  sweep 
And  whistle  of  the  wind  aloug  tlie  mere, 
Tlirougii  beds  of  stiffenecl  reeds  and  rushes  scar. 

'■  If  she  be  out,  I  have  my  [lains  for  naught," 
lie  sailli,  and  knocks  again,  and  yet  once  more. 

Hut  to  his  car  nor  Bte[i  nor  stir  is  brought ; 
And.  after  iiause.  he  doth  unlatch  the  door 

And  cntiT.     No ;  hhe  is  not  out,  for  see. 

She  sits  asleep  'midst  frost-work  winterly. 

Asleep,  asleep  before  her  cmptv  grate. 
Asleep,  a>leep.  albeit  the  landlord  call. 

■'What,  dame,"  he  saiih,  and  comes   toward  hci 
slraight, 
■•  Asleep  sii  early  !  "     lint  whate'er  befall, 

Slie  sleepetb  ;  then  he  nears  her,  and  behold 

lie  lays  a  hand  on  hers,  and  it  is  cold. 
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Then  ilolli  the  Justice  to  his  home  return  ; 

Kroiii  lliat  ilay  forth  he  wears  a  sadder  Iji'ow  ; 
[lift  huuils  arc  opeiii:>t,  ami  hU  heart  doth  leurti 

The  pAtienco  of  the  poor.  He  made  a  vow 
And  keope  it,  for  the  olil  nn<l  sick  tinvo  Hbureil 
Elitt  ^iftH.  tlieir  sordid  liuim-s  he  hath  repaired. 

And  some  Ue  hath  innde  happy,  hut  for  him 
I(t  happineHs  no  more.     lie  doth  I'cpent, 

And  now  the  light  iiT  yis  \&  waxen  dim, 
Are  nil  his  &le|)S  tuwan]  tlie  Highest  sent; 

He  looks  for  mercy,  and  he  wailB  release 

Above,  for  this  vrorld  ilolli  not  yield  hiui  peace. 

Night  after  night,  night  after  desolate  night. 
Day  iifttT  day,  dity  after  tedious  day. 

Stands  by  his  fire,  and  dulls  its  gleamy  light, 
Faci!th  behind  or  meets  him  in  the  way  ; 

Or  shnri's  the  path  hy  hedge-row,  mere,  or  streai 

The  visitor  that  doomed  him  in  his  dream. 


Thy  kingdom  come. 
I  heard  a  Seer  cry :  ■•  The  wilderness, 

The  solitary  [ilat'e. 
Shall  vet  Im  glad  fur  Iltm,  nnd  He  shall  bless 
(Thy  kingdom  come)  with  His  revealM  face 
The  fort^sl« ;  they  shall  drop  their  precious  gum. 
And  shed  fur  Ilim  their  balm :  and  He  shall  yield 
The  graudenr  of  His  S|)ccch  to  charm  the  field. 

"  Then  nil  tli«  soothdil  winds  shall  drop  to  listen, 

(Tby  kingilom  ciimc.) 
Comforted  waters  waxen  calm  shall  glisten 
With  iHuhfiil  tremblenient  lieueath  His  smile: 

And  Kchoover  the  while 
tttudl  take,  and  lu  her  awful  joy  repeat. 
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The  laughter  of  His  lips  —  (Thy  kingdom  corae)  : 
And  hills  that  sit  apart  shall  be  no  longer  dumb ; 

No,  they  shall  shout  and  shout, 
Raining  their  lovel>*  loyalty  along  the  dewy  plain : 

And  valleys  round  alx>ut, 

''  And  all  the  well-contented  land,  made  sweet 

With  flowers  she  opened  at  His  feet. 
Shall  answer ;  shout  and  make  the  welkin  ring, 
And  tell  it  to  the  stars,  shout,  shout,  and  sing ; 

Her  cup  being  full  to  the  brim, 

Her  poverty  made  rich  with  Him, 
Her  yearning  satisfied  to  its  utmost  sum  — 
Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  Earth,  prepare  thy  song, 

It  shall  not  yet  be  long, 
Lift  up,  O  Earth,  for  He  shall  come  again. 
Thy  Lord  ;  and  He  shall  reign,  and  He  shall  reign, — 

Thy  kingdom  come." 


SOXGS  OX   THE   VOICES  OF  BIRDS. 

INTKOnUCTIOX. 

Child  and  Roatman. 

"*  Martin,  I  wonder  who  makes  all  the  songs." 
''  You  do,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  how  thev  come.*' 
Well,  bov,  I  wonder  what  vou*ll  wonder  next!  " 
Hut  somebody  must  make  them?" 

"Sure  enough." 
Does  your  wife  know?  " 

''  She  never  said  she  did." 
You  told  me  that  she  knew  so  many  things." 
r  said  she  was  a  London  woman,  sir, 
And  a  fine  scholar,  but  I  never  said 
She  knew  about  the  songs." 
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"  1  wish  she  ditt." 
"■  And  I  wish  no  sucb  tbing ;  she  kuows  enough, 
She  kijons  tuo  much  already.     I^ook  vuii  now, 
TUis  veeael's  off  the  Btocks,  a  titly  craft." 
"  A  Bchouiier,  Mavtiu?  " 

"No,  boy,  uo  ;  a  brig, 
Only  she's  §chooner-iTggecI,  —  a  lovt'ly  tnift." 
•■  la  Bhe  for  me?    O,  thauk  you,  Maitiu,  dear. 
What  shall  I  call  her?" 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  you  please." 
•'  Then  wriie  on  her '  The  Eagle.' " 

"BloBs  the  child! 
Kngle !  why,  y<iii  know  naught  of  eagles,  you. 
When  we  lay  off  the  coast,  up  Canada  way. 
And  chnneed  to  be  ashore  when  twilight  fell, 
That  was  the  place  for  eagles ;  bald  they  were, 
With  eyes  as  yellow  as  gold." 

"O  Bfartin,  dear, 
Tell  roe  about  them." 

"  Tell !  there's  naught  to  tell. 
Only  they  snored  o'  nights  and  frighted  us." 
'■  Snored?" 

"  Ay,  I  tell  you,  snored  ;  they  slept  upright 
In  the  great  oaks  by  scores ;  as  true  as  time, 
If  I'd  had  aught  upon  my  mind  juKt  then,        [gold : 
I    wouldn't   have  walked  that  wood  for   unknown 
It  was  most  awful.     When  the  moon  was  full, 
I've  seen  them  fish  at  night,  in  the  middle  watch. 
When  she  got  low.     I've  seen  them   plunge  like 

stones, 
And  come  np  fighting  with  a  ftsh  as  long. 
Ay,  longer  than  my  arm  ;  and  they  would  sail  — 
When  they  had  struck  its  life  out  —  they  would  sail 
Over  Llie  deck,  and  show  their  fell,  fierce  eyes. 
And  croon  for  plenanre,  hug  the  prey,  and  speed 
Grand  aa  a  frigate  on  the  wind." 
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""  My  ship, 
She  must  be  called  '  The  P2agle '  after  these. 
And,  Martin,  ask  your  wife  about  the  songs 
When  you  go  in  at  dinner-time." 

''Not  I." 


THE   NIGHTINGALE   HEARD  BY  THE   UNSAT- 
ISFIED HEART. 

When  in  a  May-day  hush 
Ciiantetli  the  Missel-tlu'ush, 
The  harp  o'  tlie  heart  makes  answer  with  murmur- 
ous stirs  ; 
When  Rol)in-redbreast  sings, 
We  think  on  budding  springs, 
And  Culvers  when  they  coo  are  love's  remembran- 
cers. 

But  thou  in  the  trance  of  light 

Stayost  the  feeding  night. 
And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lips  with  the  utterance 
wise, 

And  casts  at  our  glad  feet, 

In  a  wisj)  of  fancies  fleet, 
Life's  fair,  life's  unfulfilled,  impassioned  prophecies. 

Her  central  thought  full  well 

Thou  hast  the  wit  to  tell, 
To  take  the  sense  o'  the  dark  and  to  yield  it  so ; 

The  moral  of  moonlight 

To  set  in  a  cadence  bright. 
And  sing  our  loftiest  dream  that  we  thought  none 
did  know. 

1  have  no  nest  as  thou. 
Bird  on  the  blossoming  bough. 
Yet  over  thy  tongue  outfloweth  the  song  o'  my  soul, 
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Chanting,  -'Forego  thy  atrife, 
The  spirit  out-ai:t8  the  life, 
But  MUCH  ia    seldom    theirs  who  cau  perci-'ive  tue 

WUOLE. 

"  Thou  draweet  a  perfect  lot 

AU  thine.  Ijut  holden  not, 
Lie  low,  at  tlie  feet  of  beauty  that  ever  shall  bid€ 

Tliere  might  lie  sorer  smart 

Than  thine,  far-seeing  heart. 
Whose  fate  is  still  to  yearn,  and  not  be  satisUed. 


SAND  MARTINS. 
1  TASSKD  an  inlnnd-clilf  precipitate  ; 

From  tiny  eiivcs  peeped  many  a  sooi-lilack  poll ; 
In  eacli  a  mother-martin  sat  elate, 

And  of  the  news  dehvered  her  small  soul. 
Fantastic  cliattev  !  hasty,  glad  and  gay, 

Wliereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  tell : 
"  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  tfi-day?" 

"  (Joasip,    the  world  wage  well,  tlie  worlil  wag 
well." 
AaA  hsrk'ning.  I  was  sure  their  little  ones 

Were  in  tlie  bird-talk,  and  discourse  was  made 
CoDcerniiig  Lot  sea-bights  and  tropic  snna, 

For  a  clear  sultriness  the  time  conveyed :  — 
Anil  vistims  of  the  sky  as  of  a  cup 

Hailing  dowu  light  on  pagan  Pharaoh's  sand. 
And  (inivei'ing  air-waves  trembling  up  and  u[). 

And  blank  stone  faees  marvellously  bland. 
"When  should  the  young  lie  fledged  and  with  ther 
hie 

Where  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimson  light? 
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{ForluiiaUi  c-ountiies  of  tlic  fire-fly 

Swarm  with  blue  (liamoiulM  all  the  sultry  Dtgitt, 

>'  Ami  the  tminortal  moon  takes  turn  with  them.) 
Wlion  slioulcl  tliuy  |m»))  agtiin  by  tlint  re<l  land. 

Where  lovely  mirng«  works  a  bi-oidereil  hem 
To  fringe  witli  phantom-palms  n  robe  of  sand  ? 

'■  When  should  they  dip  thfir  breasts  again  and  play 
In  slnniberotis  azure  pools,  clear  as  the  air, 

Where  ix»8y-wiiiged  flamingoes  fish  all  day, 
Stnlking  amid  the  lotos-blossom  fair? 

"Then,  over  ((odded  tamarinds  hear  their  flight- 
While  eassiaM  blossom  in  the  zone  of  calms, 

And  so  betake  thfm  to  n  south  sea-bight. 
To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  eoeoa-palnis 

"  Whose  root*  are  in  the  spray.     O,  haply  there 
Some  (lawn,  white-winged  thev  might  chance  to 
find 

A  frigate,  standing  in  to  make  more  fair 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind. 

''  A  frigate  fome  to  water :  nnts  would  fall. 

And   nimblti   feet  would  climb  the  How er- flushed 
strand, 
While  nortliern  t:dk  would  ring,  and  therewithal 

The  martins  would  desire  the  cool  north  land. 

'■  And  all  would  be  as  it  had  lieen  before  ; 

Again,  at  eve,  there  would  lie  news  to  t«ll ; 
Who  passed  should  hear  them  chant  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

■Gossip,  how  wags  the  world?'     'Well,  gossip. 

well.'" 


Fast  asleep  at  dawn  of  day  ; 
Windows  open  to  the  south, 
P'ancy  pouting  lier  sweet  mouth 
To  my  ear. 

She  turned  a  globe 
In  her  slender  hand,  her  robe 
Was  all  spangled  ;  and  she  said, 
As  she  sat  at  my  bed's  head, 
^  *  Poet,  poet,  what !  asleep  ? 
Look !  the  ray  nins  up  the  steep 
To  your  roof."     Then  in  the  golden 
Essence  of  romances  olden. 
Bathed  she  my  entranced  heart. 
And  she  gave  a  hand  to  me, 
Drew  me  onward  ;  "  Come ! "  said  si 
And  she  moved  with  me  apart, 
Down  the  lovelj^  vale  of  Leisure. 

Such  its  name  was,  I  heard  say. 
For  some  fairies  trooped  that  way  ; 
Common  people  of  the  place. 
Taking  their  accustomed  pleasure 
(All  the  clocks  being  stopped) ,  to  ra 
Down  the  slope  on  palfreys  fleet. 
Bridle  bells  made  tinkling  sweet ; 
And  thev  said,  '*  AVhnf  cinrt^Jfi-' 
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Sweet  aa  honey  ;  yet  next  day 
All  foreiloium;!.!  to  melt  awny  ; 
Cone  liefore  tlie  sun  wiixed  hot, 
Molted  m;mna  tliat  was  not. 

Itock-doves'  poetry  of  plaint, 
Cix  the  BLii'ling'j  courtsliip  quaint, 
He;iit  inuilc  niudi  of ;  'twas  a  boi>n 
Won  from  sik-uee,  nnd  too  soon 
Wasted  in  tlie  nmijle  air : 
Building  rooks  far  diiitant  were. 
Scarce  at  all  would  speak  tliu  rills. 
And  I  saw  the  idle  hills. 
In  tlieir  ainlter  hazes  deep. 
Fold  themselves  and  go  to  sleep. 
Though  it  wiis  not  yet  higli  noon. 
Silence  ?    Rather  nuisie  brought 
From  tlie  spheres  !     As  if  a  thought, 
Having  taken  wings,  did  fly 
Through  the  reaches  of  the  sky. 
Silence?     No,  a  suinptnous  sigh 
That  had  fonnd  embodiment. 
That  had  come  aeross  the  deep 
After  months  of  wintry  sleep. 
And  witli  tender  heavings  went 
Floating  up  the  firmament. 

"  (),"  I  mourned,  hnlf  slumbering  yet, 
•'  'Tis  the  voice  of  iny  regret,  — 
Mine!"  and  I  awoke,     Fnll  sweet 
Saffron  snnbenms  did  me  greet ; 
And  the  voice  it  spake  again, 
l)rop|>ed  from  yon  blue  cup  of  light 
Or  some  cloudlet  swan's-down  while 
Un  my  soul,  that  drank  full  fain 
The  sharp  joy  —  the  sweet  pain  — 


IremWed.     I  remembered  me 
Of  the  .pri„g,  ,t„  „.„,  ^ 

Whena,lm,,,led..hlte.|,„lr..lehlld 
Shjud  tender  „d  half  „Ud 
In  the  meadow,  I  had  heart 

Some,.,  off  the  talking  bird 
Anclh.dreltitm.ryeli„„,„;e., 
For, .laughed.  It  did  me  greet,' 
Callmgme;  yet,  hidawa,        ' 
to  the  wood,,  it  would  „„i  p^,j_ 

And  all  the  world  about, 
While  a  man  ,i||  work  or  ,ing 
Or  a  oWldpluek  „„,„„," 
Ttou  will  scatter  music  out, 

E»"ehta  with  tl,,- wandering  note. 
Changeful  fa„de,  ,ct  ,(„,,   "=  °°"' 

Almo.t  tell  with,,,,  clear  throat, 
BM  not  ,n,te,ll,e  wonder-rife, 
-"'""•'"■'■"'■iTkanddin,, 
""'  '">  "arcljeth  all  hia  life 

Ana  ,o,  winnow.n;,  of  thj  wing,, 
Touol,  aud  tronlj,  li,  tc.rf.  .?,„„ 
That,  certain  „„,ic.oundetb        *' 

■In  that  Wnnr)rn..o  i— ^— 
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O  to  bav'c  wbut  liopu  hiitli  seun  ! 
O  to  bu  what  miglit  liavt'  liGuii  1 

0  to  set  my  life,  awcct  bird, 
To  n  time  that  oft  1  beuixl 
^Vbcn  I  used  to  stand  iiluue 
LiBtctiing  to  tlie  lovely  moan 
Of  the  swaying  pines  o'crhcad, 
Wbile,  a-}ruthei'iiig  of  bec-brctid 
For  tlieir  living,  miirmiired  roinid. 
Ah  the  |)oIleii  di'oppcil  to  ground, 
All  Ibo  nations  from  the  hives  ; 
And  the  little  lii^Kxling  wives 

On  e:ieh  nest,  lirown  dnsky  things. 
Sat  with  golil-diist  on  tlieir  wings. 
Then  beyond  (moie  swei^t  than  all) 
Talked  the  tumbling  waterfall; 
And  there  were,  and  there  were  not 
(As  mifjht  fall,  ami  form  anew 
Ik'H-hiin;;  dro[>s  of  honey-dew) 
Kehoes  of  —  I  know  not  what; 
As  if  some  right- joyous  elf, 
Whili;  about  his  own  affairs, 
Whistled  softly  otherwheres. 
Nay.  as  if  our  mother  dear, 
\Vni|it  in  sun-warm  .ilmosphere, 
Laiiglieil  a  little  to  horself. 
Laughed  a  little  .is  she  rolled. 
Thinking  on  the  days  of  old. 
'•  Ah  I  there  be  some  hearts.  1  wis. 
To  which  nothing  eomes  amiss. 
Sline  was  one.     Much  secret  wealth 

1  was  heir  to :  and  liy  stealth, 
H'hen  the  moon  was  fully  grown. 
And  she  thought  herself  alone, 

I  have  heard  her.  ay.  right  well, 
Shoot  a  silver  message  down 
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•'  Ab  !  no  mure,  ho  more,  oo  more 
I  bIiiiII  lie  at  tliv  uliiit  door, 
Mine  ideal,  my  desired. 
Dreaming  tlioii  wilt  open  it. 
And  ijh'i>  out,  tbuu  most  admirt^d, 
B_v  m_v  side  to  faro,  ov  sit, 
Qiiciieliiiig  hnngei'  and  all  drouth 
Witli  the  wit  of  thy  fair  month, 
Showing  mc  the  wishSd  prize 
In  the  calm  of  tliy  dove's  eyes, 
TeachiD^  me  the  wonder-rife 
Majesties  of  human  lile, 
All  its  fiiirest  possible  sum. 
And  the  giuee  of  its  to  come. 
"  What  a  diirerence  !     Vhy  of  late 
All  sweet  music  used  to  say. 
'Slie  will  come,  and  with  tliec  stay 
To-morrow,  man.  if  not  to-tlay.' 
Now  it  minors,  '  Wait,  wait,  widt ! '  " 
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I  SAW.  when  I  looked  up,  on  either  hand. 

A  pale  higli  chalk-cliff,  reared  aloft  in  white ; 
A  narrowing  rent  soon  closed  toward  the  Innd, — 

Towaitl  the  sea.  an  open  yawning  bight. 
The  polished  tide,  with  Scarce  a  bint  of  blue. 

Washed  in  the  liiglit ;  above  with  angry  moan 
A  raven,  th.at  was  rolibed,  sat  up  in  view, 

Croaking  and  crying  on  a  ledge  alone. 
"  .St.ind  on  thy  nest,  spread  out  thy  fateful  wings. 

"With  anllcn  hungry  love  bemoan  tliy  brood. 
For  bovs  have   wrung  their   necks,  those  imp-like 
things, 

Whose  beaks  dripped  crimson  daily  at  their  food. 
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"  Ci'V.  thou  hlnck  prophotese !  crj,  ftiid  iJMirair;  ^^^^^H 

Ntmi'                     iiiuie       Their  ftither  was  Ui,V  foe*  ^^^^^H 

WboHc  r»th<'i'       Ilia  youth  did  know  thy  Wr,  '  ^^^^^| 

Ami  sti'ul  tliy  little  demons  long  ago.  ^^^^^^| 

■*  Thou  mildest  iiinuy  cliildlL-Hs  fin'  their  Hnkc.  ^^^^^^| 

And  pii-kcct  out  many  cjes  tliat  luved  the  light.  ^^^^^H 

Cry,  llitm  lilutrk  propliet«BB!  sit  up,  awnkc,  ^^^^^^| 

ForebiKli.^ ;    iind  ban  thi:m   thnmgh   ihu  dc^solnti;  ^^^^^H 

Lo!  wlilli.-  1  Hpnku  it.  with  n  crimson  hue  ^^^^^^H 

Tlic  di|>|iiii^  ttiiii  ondowe<l  thnt  eilvcr  flood,  ^^^^^^| 

And  111)  tliL'  '.'IliTh  Kuabed  red,  kdA  up  she  flvw.  ^^^^^^| 

Tlii;  liird,  utt  m:id  tu  Imthi^  in  uiry  blood.  ^^^^^^H 

"  Noy,  thou  Tnnyflt  err,  the  omen  is  not  thine.  ^^^^^^| 
Thou  Hgidil  pricHteas  of  fiill  doom,  uid  tjnic  ^^^^^^^^^^H 
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THE   WARBLING  OF   BLACKBIRDS. 

When  I  hear  the  waters  fretting, 
When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting 
All  her  lovely  blossom  falter  down,  I  think,  "  Alas 
the  (lav*!" 
Once,  with  magical  sweet  singing, 
Blackbirds  set  the  woodland  ringing. 
That  awakes  no  more  while  April  hours  wear  them- 
selves away. 

In  our  hearts  fair  hope  lay  smiling, 
Sweet  as  air,  and  all  beguiling ; 
And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope  and 
down  the  dell ;  ^ 

And  we  talked  of  joy  and  splendor 
That  the  vears  unborn  would  render. 
And  the  blackbirds  helped  us  with  the   story,  for 
thev  knew  it  well. 

Piping,  fluting,  '*  Bees  are  humming, 

April's  here,  and  sunnner's  coming ; 
Don't  forget  us  when  you  walk,  a  man  with  men,  in 
pride  and  joy  ; 

Think  on  us  in  alleys  shadv. 

When  you  step  a  graceful  lady  ;  [^oy. 

For  no  fairer  day  have  we  to  hope  for,  little  girl  and 

'^  Lanirh  and  play,  O  lisping  waters. 
Lull  our  downy  sons  and  (laughters ; 
Come,  ()  wind,  and  rock  their  leafy  cradle  in  thy 
wandorinjjs  cov  ; 
Whtii  thev  wake,  we'll  end  the  measure 
With  a  wild  sweet  cry  of  pleasure. 
And  a  ^  IIi*y  down  derry,  let's  be  merr}* !  little,  girl 
and  bov  I '  " 


SEA-MEiVS  m  n'lNTER  T/ME. 


si:a-me\vs  in  wi.ntku  timk. 

I  WALKED  lieslde  a  dark  gray  a<>ti, 

And  said,  "0  world,  liow  mid  tlion  ail! 

Thou  pwor  wliitti  world,  I  pitj*  llieo, 
For  joy  and  warralli  from  thee  depart. 

"  Yon  rising  vio.va  iicka  off  the  enow. 
Winds  oil  tlio  urag  eavli  ollivr  ubaac. 

In  little  iiowdcry  whirls  tiny  blow 
Ttie  misty  fragmentB  dowu  Us  face. 

"  Tho  eoa  is  cold,  and  dark  its  liiri. 
Winter  sits  cowering  on  Uio  wold, 
And  I,  beside  tliis  watery  brim, 
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Then  all  at  once  a  flight,  and  fast 
The  lovelj  crowd  3ew  out  to  Bca ; 

If  miue  own  life  liod  been  recast, 
Karth  bad  not  looked  more  changed  to  nu 

"  Where  is  the  cold?    Ton  clonded  Bkies 
Have  only  dropped  their  curtains  low 

To  shade  the  old  mother  where  she  lies. 
Sleeping  a  little,  'neath  the  snow. 

"  The  cold  is  not  in  crag,  nor  scar, 

Not  ill  the  BuowB  that  lap  tlie  lea, 
Not  in  your  wings  that  beat  afar, 

Delighting,  ou  the  crested  aea ; 
*'  No,  uor  in  ;oa  exultant  wind 

That  shakes  the  oak  and  bends  the  iHoe. 
LiK>k  near,  look  in,  and  tbou  shalt  find 

No  sense  of  cold,  food  fool,  but  thine  I " 
With  that  I  felt  the  gloom  depart, 

Aud  thoughts  within  me  did  unfold, 
Whose  sunshiue  warmed  me  to  the  heart : 

I  walked  in  joy,  and  was  not  cold. 


Hr  knew  she  did  not  lore  him ;  but  bo  long 

As  rivals  were  unknown  to  him,  he  dwelt 

At  case,  and  did  not  And  hia  lore  a  pain. 

He  had  much  deference  in  bis  nature,  need 

To  honor,  —  it  became  him  :  he  was  frank. 

Fresh,  liardr.  of  a  joyous  mind,  and  strong,  — 

Looked  all  things  straight  in  the  face.     So  when  she 

came 
Before  him  first,  he  looked  at  her,  and  looked 
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No  more,  but  colored  to  liis  licultUfnl  brow, 

Aad  wialiud  hini&elf  a  liottur  miiii,  and  tliouglit 

On  certain  tilings,  umi  tvialind  tlic_v  wi-ri-  undone. 

Becaime  her  girlish  tniiucerici.-,  tb<;  grnce 

or  lior  uubk'iulHbed  puri'nesa,  nroughl  In  liltn 

A  longing  and  aspiring,  and  u  shunic 

To  Uiink  how  wiclced  weis  tb«  world,  —  that  world 

Which  he  mu»t  walk  In,  —  whiie  fniin  hur  (and  encb'  \ 

As  she  was)  it  wiia  hiddf  n ;  thi'r<!  wan  inndo 

A  clean  path,  and  tho  girl  movud  on  like  one 

In  60UIG  enchanted  ring. 

In  his  yunng  licart 
She  reigucd,  with  all  the  heatttics  that  she  had. 
And  all  the  ^'irtueH  that  lio  l-ightly  took 
For  grnnlfd  ;  thpre  he  aet  her  with  hcv  crown, 
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Then  came  a  sickly  season  ;  lever  spread 
Anioug  the  poor.     The  curate,  never  slack 
In  (lutv,  pravin*^  bv  the  sick,  or,  woi*se, 
Buryinj::  the  liead,  when  all  the  air  was  cloirged 
With  poisonous  mist,  was  stricken  ;  long  he  lay 
Sick,  almost  to  the  death,  and  when  his  head 
He  lifted  from  the  pillow,  there  was  left 
One  only  of  tiiat  pretty  flock  :  his  girls. 
His  three,  were  cold  beneath  the  sod ;  his  boy, 
Their  eldest  born,  remained. 

The  drooping  wife 
Bore  her  great  sorrow  in  such  quiet  wise. 
That  tirst  they  marvelled  at  her,  then  they  tried 
To  rouse  her,  showing  her  their  bitter  grief. 
Lamenting,  and  not  sparing;  but  she  sighed, 
**  Let  me  alone,  it  will  not  be  for  long." 
Then  did  her  motlier  treml)le,  murmuring  out, 
'•  Dear  child,  the  best  of  comfort  will  be  soon. 
(),  when  you  see  this  other  little  face, 
You  will,  please  God,  be  comforted." 

She  said, 
**  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  "  but  she  did,  — 
A  little  sickly  face,  a  wan,  thin  face. 
Then  she  grew  eager,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
When  she  would  plead  with  them,  ''  Take  me  away, 
Let  me  go  south  ;  it  is  the  bitter  blast 
riijit  chills  mv  tender  babe  ;  she  cannot  thrive 
Tnder  the  desolate,  dull,  mournfid  cloud." 
Then  thev  all  iourneved  south  tojjether,  mute 
With  past  and  coming  sorrow,  till  the  sun, 
\\\  gar(U*ns  edirinu:  the  l)lue  tideless  main, 
WarnnMl  them  and  calmed  the  aching  at  their  hearts. 
And  all  went  b(»tter  for  a  while;  but  not 
For  loni^.     Thev  sittintr  by  the  oranire-trees 
Once  rented,  and  the  wife  was  very  still : 
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A  woiuau  with  iiaitissus  flowers  hoai^d  up 
Let  down  her  buaket  (rom  lii>r  \wm\,  but  |iauii4?tl 
With  (litviug  gcstiim,  »ik1  drew  neiir  niid  stitopocl, 
Taking  a  white  wild  face  npon  hei-  breast. 
Thti  mtlo  babe  on  its  poor  motliei's  knt^ts, 
Nime  marking  it,  noiKi  knowing  elec,  bad  died. 
The  fading  mother  could  not  atay  behind, 
Her  ht^ni't  was  broki^ii ;  bat  tt  Kwed  tlium  inont 
To  feel  tlie_\-  must  not,  dared  not.  prav  for  life, 
Seeing  she  lunged  to  go.  And  wont  &o  gladly. 
After,  tLeee  three,  who  loved  eai'li  iitlicr  wvll, 
Iti'ougtit  their  oni-  chiM  away,  and  they  were  best 
Together  in  the  wide  old  grange.     Full  oft 
The  father  with  the  tiiollier  talked  of  lier. 
Their  daughter,  but  tli«  husband  aei-ermore ; 

Hb  lnr>l[i>H  tnr  anififw  In  Mb  vtvA.  asri  hm 
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Till  he  has  nm  about  the  world  awhile. 

Go(xl  lack,  1  longed  to  travel  in  my  youth, 

And  had  no  chance  to  do  it.     Send  him  ofT, 

A  sober  man  being  found  to  trust  him  with,  — 

One  with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eves." 

And  he  [)revailed  ;  the  careful  father  chose 

A  tutor,  young,  the  worthy  matron  thought, — 

In  truth,  not  ten  years  older  than  her  boy, 

And  glad  as  he  to  range,  and  keen  for  snows, 

Desert,  and  ocean.     And  they  made  strange  choice 

C)f  where  to  go,  left  the  sweet  day  behind. 

And  pushed  up  north  in  whaling  ships,  to  feel 

What  cold  was,  see  the  blowing  whale  come  up. 

And  Arctic  creatures,  while  a  scarlet  sun 

Went  round  and  round,  crowd  on  the  clear  blue  berg. 

Then  did  the  trappers  have  them  ;  and  they  heard 

Niffhtlv  the  whistlin«:  calls  of  forest-men 

That  mocked  the  forest  wonders ;  and  the}'  saw 

Over  the  open,  raging  up  like  doom. 

The  dangerous  dust-cloud,  that  was  full  of  eyes — 

The  bisons.     So  were  three  years  gone  like  one ; 

And  the  old  cities  drew  them  for  awhile. 

Great  mothers,  bv  the  Tiber  and  the  Seine ; 

Thev  have  hid  manv  sons  hard  bv  their  seats. 

But  all  th(5  air  is  stining  with  them  still. 

The  waters  murmur  of  them,  skies  at  eve 

Are  stained  with  their  rich  blood,  and  everv  sound 

Means  men. 

At  last,  the  fourth  year  running  out. 
The  vouth  came  home.     And  all  the  cheerful  house 
Was  decked  in  fresher  colors,  and  the  dame 
Was  full  of  joy.     But  in  the  father's  heart 
Abode  a  [)aiuful  doubt.     '"  It  is  not  well ; 
He  cannot  spend  his  life  with  dog  and  gun. 
I  do  not  care  that  my  one  son  should  sleep 
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Merely  for  ko(>t>in)E  bim  in  breath,  and  wake 
Only  to  ride  to  cover." 

Not  the  leBB 
The  graudairo  pnndered.    '■  Ay,  the  boy  nnist  wokk 
Or  SPOii ;  and  1  must  let  him  gptrnd  ;  j<iat  stay 
Awhile  with  tie,  and  Iheu  from  time  Ui  time 
Have  leave  to  lie  nway  with  those  fliic  folk 
With  whom,  thefH?  mauy  yearn,  atachool,  oud  now. 
DuriLig  his  Bojoiirii  in  tlie  foreign  tuwaii, 
He  has  been  mnde  famiUar-"    Thus  a  month 
Wont  by,    Thoy  liked  the  atirriug  waya  of  yoiiLti, 
The  quick  elaBtie  8t«p,  and  jojoua  mind. 
Ever  exi»ectaiit  of  it  knew  not  wliat. 
But  something  higher  than  has  e'er  been  bora 
Of  easy  ahimbcr  and  sweet  (.•ompi-tencc. 
And  RB  for  him,  the  while  they  Hiongbt  nnd  ihonehti 
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Here,  iiller  choitc  of  eertaiii  catfs  well  known, 
He,  sitliiig  on  Ikt  I  j  neon -chest  nt  ease, 
S;in(i  as  he  wati-heil  lier,  till,  riglit  auddeiily. 
As  if  a  new  tlioiiylit  came,  "  Goody,"  qnotli  lie, 
■■  Whal,  tliiiik  voii.  do  thev  want  to  do  with  me? 
What  have  tlmv  plaiinod  for  me  that  1  should  do?" 

■■  Do,  hiddie  1  "  quoth  she.  faltcrin<r,  half  in  teura  ; 
"  Ari'  viiu  not  Iiaii|)y  with  us?  not  content? 
Why  would  ye  go  away?    There  is  no  need 
Tbat  ye  should  no  at  all.     O,  bUle  at  home- 
Have  we  not  plenty  ?  " 

"Even  80,"  he  said; 
"  I  did  not  wish  to  go." 

"  Nay,  then,"  quoth  slic, 
"  lie  idle  ;  let  me  see  your  liles.sed  face. 
W' hat.  is  llic  liwrse  yom-  fatlier  chose  for  you 
Not  to  your  mind  ?    He  is  ?    Well,  well,  remain ; 
Do  us  you  will,  so  you  hut  do  it  here. 
You  shall  not  want  for  money." 

But,  his  arms 
Folding,  he  sat  and  twisted  up  hia  mouth 
With  comical  discomOture. 

"What,  then." 
She  sighed,  '■  what  is  it.  child,  that  you  would  like ?  " 
••  Wliy."  wiid  he.  ■■  fanning." 

And  she  looked  at  hiui 

Fond,  fiHilisli  woman  that  she  was,  to  find 

Soiiu'  fitiii'ss  in  the  worker  for  the  work, 

And  she  founil  none.     A  certain  grace  there  was 

Ofniuvement.  and  a  lieaoty  in  the /ace, 

Snn-lirowned  and  hcallhfui  beauty,  that  had  come 

From  his  grave  fiUlu-r  ;  ami  she  thought,  ■'  Coinl  lack, 

A  I'anucT.'  he  is  liiter  for  a  duke. 
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He  iTtklks  —  why.  Uor  he  walkn ;  if  I  elioukl  ii«»t 
Une  likt!  him,  wlioiii  I  kimw  nut.  1  should  a»k, 
■  Aud  nbo  may  tliiit  bv?'"     ho  tliv  toulisih  thuogbt 
Fouud   worda.      i-jiiulli    &he,    hiilf    iaiighiug,   half 

ashaiDMl, 
"  We  plauned  to  mnke  afyuu  —  &  gvolh-'aiau." 
And,  with  eiigiijiiuj;  oweet  uudat-lly,  — 
tjbe  thought  it  imtUiiig  Ium,  —  tic,  looking  up, 
With  a  sRillu  ill  hia  blue  eyee.  rciilied  to  livr. 
"  Add  haven't  yiiii  doiie  il?  "     t^uotli  slic.  laringly, 
'■  I  tlilnk  we  havL',  Udtlie:  1  tliiiik  we  have," 
"Theu,"  quotli  he,  "1  umy  do  wLiit  liitsl  I  lik(! ; 
It  Riakus  uo  inaltei'.     Goody,  you  were  wist: 
To  help  me  iu  it.  and  to  let  mc  fftnu : 
I  tiiiuk  of  getting  into  miarfii'pf  nlsc  !  " 
"No!  do  Tc. laddie?"  tmotb  tiiadiime. and  luwlwd. 
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Thiia  all  were  B.itiflfied,  niui,  dny  by  doy. 

For  two  sweet  yenra  a  happy  coui-ae  was  theirs  ; 

Ilap[>y,  but  yet  the  rortiiimtc,  the  young 

Loved,  and  inueli  caied-for,  entered  on  his  strife,  — 

A  ntirriiig  of  the  heart,  a  <{uiekviiing  keen 

Of  si<^1it  and  tiearing  to  the  delicate 

Heaiity  and  muaic  of  an  altered  world  — 

llegnw  to  walk  in  tliat  mysterioiw  light 

Wliieh  doth  reveal  and  yet  transform ;  which  gives 

Di'stiny,  sorrow,  youth,  and  death,  and  life, 

lutuuHer  raeaniujr ;  in  disquieting 

Lifts  up ;  a  sbining  light :  men  call  it  Lore. 

Fair.  incKk'st  eyes  had  she.  the  girl  lie  loved ; 

A  silent  erenture,  tlioiightful,  grave,  sincere. 

She  never  turned  from  him  with  sweet  caprice, 

Nor  changing  moved  his  soul  to  traublous  hope, 

Xor  tlropped  for  him  her  heavy  lashes  low, 

Itut  excellent  iu  youthful  grace  came  up  ; 

And,  ere  his  wonls  were  rewly,  passing  on, 

Had  left  liim  all  a-tremble ;  yet  made  sure 

That  by  her  own  true  will,  and  fixed  intent. 

She  held  him  tlms  remote.     Therefore,  albeit 

lie  knew  she  did  uot  love  him,  yet  so  long 

As  of  a  rival  unaware,  he  dwelt 

AH  iu  the  juesent,  without  fear,  or  hope, 

Kuthr.iUed  and  whelmed  in  the  deep  sea  of  lovo, 

And  could  not  get  his  bead  above  its  wave 

To  search  the  far  horizon,  or  to  mark 

Whereto  it  drifted  him. 

So  long,  BO  loDg  ; 
Tlu'H.  on  a  sudden,  came  the  ruthless  fate, 
Slmwid  him  a  bitter  truth,  and  brought  him  hale 
AD  iu  the  tolling  out  of  uoon. 

'Twos  thus : 
Suow-liine  was  come ;  it  had  been  snowing  hard  j 
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Across  tLc  cfaurch-yurd  putli  lie  walked ;  the  clock 
Began  to  strike,  and,  d.%  be  pasaecl  tbe  p<m-lj, 
Uulf  tui'oing.  thi'oiigb  a  HvnNtr  itiat  cwam  to  liim 
Ab  of  some  prescuco  in  iu  ho  bclicld 
His  love,  mill  elie  liad  oome  for  shelter  llierc ; 
And  nil  ber  fuuc  whh  fulr  wllL  roHV  liluuin, 
The  blueti  uf  liai'pinoM ;  aud  ouc  lirld  ii|> 
Her  ungloved  liuod  in  botti  liitt  owu,  uud  stooped 
Toward  It,  sitting  bj-  hisr.     O,  her  vjot 
Were  full  of  peace  and  tender  light:  they  looked 
Oiie  moment  in  the  ungTHced  lover's  faeo 
Whilt;  he  wua  pulsing  in  tbe  Know ;  and  hg 
Keceivod  the  story,  while  lie  ruined  his  hat 
Retiring.     Then  llie  cloc-k  left  off  to  Blrike, 
And  thnt  was  .ill.     It  snowed,  niid  he  walked  on ; 
And  in  a  certain  way  he  marked  the  snow, 
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As  praying  him  to  take  it;  ami  he  did ; 

Aud  gave  to  her  the  shawl,  and  swathed  his  charge 

In  the  fohhngs  of  his  phiid ;  and  when  it  thrust 

Its  small  ronnd  face  against  his  breast,  and  felt 

With  sm:Ul  red  hands  for  warmth,  unbearable 

Pains  of  great  pity  rent  his  straitened  heart, 

For  the  poor  upland  dwellers  had  been  out 

Since  morning  dawn,  at  early  railking-time, 

Wandering  and  stumbling  in  the  drift.     And  now, 

Lamed  with  a  fall,  half  crippled  by  the  cold. 

Hardly  prevailed  his  arm  to  drag  her  on, 

That  ill-clad  child,  who  yet  the  younger  child 

Had  motherlv  cared  to  shield.      So  toilinij  through 

The  great  white  storm  coming,  and  coming  yet, 

And  coming  till  the  world  confounded  sat 

With  all  her  fair  familiar  features  gone. 

The  mountains  mufHed  in  an  eddying  swirl, 

He  led  or  bore  them,  and  the  little  one  [mourn 

Peered    from    her   shelter,    pleased ;  but  oft  would 

The  elder,  '^Thev  will  beat  me:  O  mv  can, 

I  left  my  can  of  milk  upon  the  moor." 

And  he  compared  her  trouble  with  his  own. 

And  had  no  heart  to  speak.     And  yet  'twas  keen  ; 

It  filled  her  to  the  putting  down  of  pain 

And  hunirer,  —  what  could  his  do  more? 

He  brought 
The  children  to  their  home,  and  suddenly 
Regained  himself,  and,  wondering  at  hhnself, 
That  he  had  borne,  and  yet  been  dumb  so  long, 
The  weary  wailing  of  the  girl,  he  paid 
Money  to  buy  her  pardon  ;  heard  them  say, 
'•  Peace,  we  have  feared  for  you ;  forget  the  milk, 
It  is  no  matter  !  "  and  went  forth  again 
And  waded  in  the  snow,  and  quietly 
Considered  in  his  patience  what  to  do 
With  all  the  dull  remainder  of  his  days. 
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With  dusk  he  wns  at  home,  and  felt  it  good 

To  hoar  his  kindrod  Ulkiug,  for  it  broke 

A  mocking;  undleos  ucho  ia  hio  soul, 

"  Jt  is  no  tiintt«-r !  "  ^nd  he  could  not  choose 

Bat  mutter,  though  the  weariuees  o'ercame 

llin  siiirit,  "  FvuHt,  it  is  no  inutti'r  ;  iK-ace, 

It  is  no  matter  1 "     For  he  feit  that  all 

WaH  as  it  had  been,  and  his  father's  heart 

Wftit  <ii«y,  knowing  not  how  thiit  sanie  dav 

\\i>\»:  with  litT  tender  ojjli>rs  and  ddight 

(Hu  Blioiild  not  care  to  have  him  know)  were  dead: 

Yen,  to  nil  these,  his  nearest  and  loo&t  dear. 

It  was  no  matter.     And  he  heard  them  talk 

Of  timl>er  felled,  of  certain  fruitful  fielda, 

And  iiroflLuble  markets. 

All  for  him 
Their  plans,  and  yet  the  echoes  swarmed  and  swam 
About  hiH  head,  whenever  there  was  panse  ; 
"  It  is  no  matter !  "     And  his  greater  self 
Arose  in  him  and  fought.     "  It  matters  nmeh. 
It  matters  alt  to  tliese,  that  not  to-tlay 
Nor  ever  they  should  know  it.     I  will  bide 
The  wound :  ay,  tide  it  with  a  sleepless  care. 
What !  shall  I  make  these  three  to  drink  of  rue. 
Because  my  cup  is  bitter?"     And  he  tlinist 
Himself  in  thought  away,  and  made  his  ears 
Hearken,  and  cansed  his  voice,  that  yet  did  seem 
Another,  to  make  answer,  when  tliey  spoke. 
As  there  hod  been  no  snow-sturm,  and  no  i>oroh, 
And  no  despair. 

So  this  went  on  awhile 
Until  the  snow  had  mclli'd  from  the  wuld, 
And  he,  one  noonday,  wandering  u]i  a  lane, 
Mel  on  n  turn  the  woman  whom  lie  Inved. 
Then,  even  to  trembling  he  was  moved  ;  his  sm>eeh 
Faltered  ;  but,  when  the  common  kimlly  words 
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Of  greeting  were  all  said,  and  she  passed  on, 
He  could  not  bear  her  sweetness  and  his  pain. 
"  Muriel  I  "  lie  cried  ;  and  when  she  heard  her  name, 
She  turned.     '*  You  know  I  love  von,"  he  broke  out: 
She  answered,  *' Yes,"  and  sighed. 

*'0,  pardon  me, 
Pardon  me,"  quoth  the  lover  ;  '*  let  me  rest 
In  certainty,  and  hear  it  from  vour  month : 
Is  he  with  whom  1  saw  von  once  of  late 
To  call  you  wife?"     **  I  hope  so,"  she  replied; 
And  over  all  her  face  the  rose- bloom  came. 
As,  thinking  on  that  other,  unaware 
Her  eves  waxed  tender.     When  he  looked  on  her* 
Stauiling  to  answer  him,  with  lovely  shame, 
Submiss,  and  yet  not  his,  a  passionate, 
A  quickened  sense  of  his  great  impotence 
To  drive  away  the  doom  got  hold  on  him ; 
He  set  his  teeth  to  force  the  unbearable 
Misery  back,  his  wide-awakened  eyes 
Flashed  as  with  flame. 

And  she,  all  overawed 
And  mastered  by  his  manhood,  waited  vet. 
And  trembled  at  the  deep  she  could  not  sound ; 
A  passionate  nature  in  a  storm  ;  a  heart 
Wild  with  a  mortal  pain,  and  in  the  grasp 
Of  an  innnortal  love. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said. 
Recovering  words,  and  when  she  gave  her  hand, 
'*  My  thanks  for  your  good  candor;  for  I  feel 
That  it  has  cost  you  something."     Then,  the  blush 
Yet  on  her  face,  she  said  :  '*  It  w^as  vour  due  : 
But  keep  this  tnatter  from  your  friends  and  kin. 
We  would  not  have  it  known."     Then,  cold  and 

proud. 
Because  there  leaped  from  under  his  straight  lids, 
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Aud  instantly  was  veiled,  n  keen  surprise, — 
"  He  wills  it,  and  I  Ihcrefoi-c  think  it  well." 
Thereon  they  pai-ted ;  but  from  thnt  lime  forth, 
Wlieiher  they  met  on  festal  eve,  iu  field. 
Or  at  the  ebiircli,  sbe  ever  liore  herself 
Proudly,  for  she  had  felt  a  certain  pain  ; 
The  disappi'oval  hastily  betrayed 
And  quiokly  hidden  hurt  her.     "  'Twas  a  grace," 
She  thought,  '*  to  tell  this  man  the  thing  he  ueked. 
And  he  rewards  me  with  surpriae.     I  like 
No  one's  surprise,  and  least  of  all  bestowed 
Where  lie  bestowed  it." 

But  the  spring  came  on  : 
Looking  to  wed  in  April,  all  her  thoughts 
Grew  loving ;  she  would  fain  the  world  ha<l  waxed 
More  happy  willi  her  happiness,  and  oft 
Walking  among  the  flowery  woods  sbe  felt 
Their  loveliness  reach  down  into  her  heart. 
Aud  knew  witli  them  the  vestasles  of  growth. 
The  rapture  lljat  was  eatislicd  with  light, 
The  pleasure  of  the  leaf  in  exquisite 
Expansion,  through  the  h^vely,  longed-for  spring. 
And  as  for  hira  —  (Some  narrow  hearts  there  are 
That  suffer  blight  when  that  tliey  ore  fed  upon, 
As  something  to  complete  iheir  being,  fails, 
And  they  retire  into  their  boles  and  pine. 
And  long  restrained  grow  stern.     IJul  some  there  are 
Tliat  ill  a  s.tcred  want  and  hunger  rise, 
And  draw  the  misery  home  and  live  with  it. 
And  excelleut  in  honor  wait,  aud  will 
That  somewhat  good  shuuhl  yet  be  found  in  it, 
Else  wherefore  were  they  born?)  — and  as  for  him. 
He  loved  her,  but  his  pence  and  welfare  made 
The  Biuishine  of  three  lives.     The  dieerful  grange 
Threw  open  wide  ita  hoi^pitable  doors 
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And  drew  in  guests  for  him.     The  garden  flowers, 
iSweet  budding  wonders,  all  were  setjbr  him. 
In  him  the  eves  at  home  were  satisfied, 
And  if  he  did  but  laugh  the  ear  approved. 

What  then?     lie  dwelt  among  them  as  of  old, 
And  taught  his  mouth  to  smile. 

And  time  went  on, 
Till  on  a  morning,  when  the  perfect  Spring 
Rested  among  her  leaves,  he,  journeying  home 
After  short  sojourn  in  a  neighboring  town, 
Stopped  at  the  little  station  on  the  line 
That  ran  between  his  woods  ;  a  lonely  place 
And  quiet,  and  a  woman  and  a  child 
(iot  out.     lie  noted  them,  but,  walking  on 
Quickly,  went  back  into  the  wood,  impelled 
By  h{)i)e,  for,  passing,  he  had  seen  his  love. 
And  slie  v/as  sitting  on  a  rustic  seat 
That  overlooked  the  line,  and  he  desired. 
With  longing  indescribable,  to  look 
Upon  her  face  again.     And  he  drew  near. 
She  was  right  hai)py ;  she  was  waiting  there. 
He  felt  that  she  was  waiting  for  her  lord. 
She  cared  no  whit  if  Laurance  went  or  staved, 
But  answered  when  he  spoke,  and  dropped  her  cheek 
In  her  fair  hand. 

And  he,  not  able  vet 
To  force  himself  awav,  and  nevermore 
Behold  her,  gathered  blossom,  primrose  flowers. 
And  wild  anemone,  for  many  a  clump 
Grew  all  about  him,  and  the  hazel  rods 
Were  noddinij;  with  their  catkins.     But  he  heard 
The  st{)pi)ing  train,  and  felt  that  he  must  go; 
His  time  was  come.     There  was  nautrht  else  to  do 
Or  hope  for.     With  the  blossom  he  drew  near, 
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And  would  hnve  had  her  take  il  from  his  btiml ; 

But  she,  hnlf  lust  in  thought,  held  out  her  uvrti, 

And  tht'ii,  re  1 11  em  be  ring  Uiiu  and  his  long  love, 

f^he  said,  "  I  thank  ;ou  ;  pray  jou  now  forget. 

Forget  ine,  Laiirani-e,"  and  her  lovely  eyes 

Kodetieil ;  but  he  was  dumb,  till  tlirougli  the  treea 

Kuddenlv  broke  upon  their  qiiiettide 

The  womnti  and  het'  child.     And  Muriel  said, 

"What  will  you?"   8heniade  answer  quick  and  keen, 

"  Your  name,  my  lady ;  'tis  your  name  I  want, 

Tell  me  your  onrae."    Not  etiirtled,  not  displeased. 

Hut  with  A  rousing  sweetness  on  her  inoutb, 

As  if  considcriug  in  how  short  a  while 

It  would  be  ('banged,  she  lifted  up  her  face 

And  gave  it,  and  the  Utile  child  drew  near 

And  pulled  her  gown,  and  prayed  her  fnr  the  flowers.'l 

Then  Laurence,  not  content  to  leave  theui  so. 

Nor  yet  to  wait  the  eoniitig  lover,  spoke  : 

"Your  errand  with  this  iaily?"  —  "  And  your  right  fl 

To  auk  it  'i  "  she  broke  out  with  sudden  heal 

And  passion  i  "  What  is  that  to  you?     I'oor  child  I  ] 

Mttdaiu  ! "     And  Muriel  lifted  up  her  face 

And  looked,  —  tliey  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"That  man  who  coines."  the  clear-voiced  womasf 

"That  man  with  whom  you  think  to  wed  so  soon,— ^| 

You  must  not  heed  him.     What !  the  world  is 

Of  men,  and  some  are  g(MHl,  and  most,  God  knows,  I 

Better  tlian  he,  —  that  I  should  say  it  I  —  far 

Better."     And  down  lier  face  the  large  tears  ran. 

And  Muriel's  wild  dilated  eyes  looked  up, 

Taking  a  terrible  meaning  from  her  words  : 

And  Laurance  stared  alwtut  him,  half  in  doubt 

If  this  were  real,  for  all  things  were  so  blithe. 

And  soft  nir  tossed  the  little  flowers  ahont ; 

The  child  was  siuging,  and  the  blackbirds  pi|)ed. 
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Gliid  in  liiir  sunshine.     And  the  women  both 
Were  quiet,  gazing  in  each  other's  eyes. 

He  found  his  voice,  and  spoke:   '•  This  is  not  well, 
Thougii  wlioni  you  s[)eHk  of  should  have  doue  you 

wrong ; 
A  man  that  could  desert  and  plan  to  wed 
Will  not  his  purpose  yield  to  God  and  right, 
Onlv  to  law.     You,  whom  I  pity  so  much, 
If  you  be  come  this  day  to  urge  a  claim, 
You  will  not  tell  me  that  your  claim  will  hold ; 
*Tis  only,  if  I  read  aright,  the  old, 
Sorrowful,  hateful  story  !  " 

Muriel  sighed, 
With  a  dull  patience  that  he  marvelled  at : 
'''  I>e  plain  with  me.     I  know  not  what  to  think, 
I'nless  you  are  his  wife.     Are  vou  his  wife? 
Be  plain  with  me."     And  all  too  quietly, 
Witli  running  down  of  tears,  the  answer  came, 
'•  Av,  madam,  ay  I  the  worse  for  him  and  me." 
Then  Muriel  heard  her  lover's  foot  auear, 
And  cried  upon  him  with  a  bitter  cry. 
Sharp  and  despairing.     And  those  two  stood  back, 
With  such  allVight  and  violent  anger  stirred, 
He  broke  from  out  the  thicket  to  her  side. 
Not  knowing.     But,  her  hands  before  her  face, 
She  sat;  and,  stepping  close,  that  woman  came 
And  faced  him.     Then  said  Muriel,  '*  O  mv  heart, 
Herbert !  "  —  and  he  was  dumb,  and  ground  his  teeth, 
And  lifted  up  his  hand  and  looked  at  it. 
And  at  the  woman  ;  but  a  man  was  there 
Who  whirled  her  from  her  place,  and  thrust  himself 
lU'twoen  them  :  he  was  strong,  —  a  stalwart  man  : 
And  Herbert,  thinking  on  it,  knew  his  name,   [strive 
*'  What  good,"  (pioth  he,  '*  though  you  and  I  should 
And  wrestle  all  this  April  day?     A  word. 
And  not  a  blow,  is  what  these  women  want : 
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Master  yourself,  and  sny  it."     But  be,  weak 
Wilb  [laasiuD  and  great  anguish,  tlung  liinistilf 
Upon  llie  seat  ami  urii'd,  ■'  O  lost,  my  love  ! 
O  Muriel,  Muriel !  "     Auil  tlie  woman  spoki', 
"  Sir,  'twas  nil  evil  da.v  yuii  wed  with  me ; 
And  you  were  young ;  1  know  it,  sir,  right  well. 
Kir,  1  have  worked  :  I  have  not  troubled  you. 
Not  for  niyseir,  not  for  your  diild.     I  know 
Wearenoteqnnl."    '-Hold  !  "  he  cried  ;  "have  done; 
Your  still,  tame  words  are  worse  than  hate  or  seoro. 
Get  from  me  !  Ay,  my  wife,  my  wife,  indeed! 
All's  done.     You  hear  it,  Muriel ;  if  3'ou  can, 
O  sweet,  forgive  me." 

Then  the  woman  moved 
Slowly  away ;  her  little  singing  child 
Went  in  her  wake  ;  and  Muriel  drojiped  her  hands, 
And  sat  befort  thest!  two  that  loved  her  bo, 
Mute  and  unheeding.     There  were  angry  words. 
She  knew,  but  yet  she  could  not  hear  the  words  ; 
And  afterwards  the  man  she  loved  stooped  down 
And  kissed  her  forehead  once,  and  then  witiidrew 
To  look  at  her,  and  with  n  gesture  pray 
Her  pardon.     And  she  tried  to  speak,  but  faileti. 
And  presently,  nnd  soon.  O,  —  he  was  gone. 
She  heard  him  go.  and  Lnurance,  still  as  sloiie, 
Remained  beside  her;  and  she  put  her  hand 
Before  her  face  i^ain,  and  afterward 
She  heard  a  voice,  as  if  a  long  way  off, 
Some  one  entreated,  but  she  could  not  bei'd. 
Thereon  be  drew  her  hand  away,  and  rallied 
Her  passive  from  her  seat.     So  then  (.be  knew 
That  he  would  have  her  go  with  him,  go  lionie.  — 
iL  was  not  far  to  go,  —  a  dreary  home. 
A  eiippled  aunt,  of  birth  and  lineage  high, 
Had.  in  her  love,  and  for  s  pince  .and  liome. 
Married  the  stern  old  rector ;  and  the  girl 
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Dwelt  witb  them  :  sIig  wuh  or|)l)miod,  —  liad  no  kiu 

Nearer  timi  tbcy.     And  Laurnnce  brought  Iilt  id, 

And  spared  to  lier  the  telling  of  this  woe. 

He  sought  her  kiiKlrcil  wliere  they  sat  apart, 

And  laid  belure  tliciii  all  tlie  cruel  thing, 

As  he  had  seen  it.     After,  he  I'etired ; 

And  retitlesu,  and  uot  niustei'  of  himself, 

lie  day  and  niglit  haunted  the  rectory  liyies ; 

And  all  thinj^ri,  even  to  the  spi-ending  out 

Of  leaves,  their  fliekeriug  shadows  on  the  ground, 

Or  sailing  of  the  slow,  white  cloud,  or  peace 

And  gluiy  and  great  light  on  monntain  heads,  — 

All  things  were  leagued  against  him,  tniniiitered 

By  likeness  or  by  contrast  to  his  love. 

But  what  was  that  to  Muriel,  though  her  peace 

lie  would  have  purchased  for  her  with  all  prayers, 

And  costly,  passionate,  despairing  tears? 

O,  what  to  her  that  he  should  find  it  worse 

To  bear  her  life's  undoing  than  his  own  ? 

She  let  liiTu  ace  iicr,  antl  she  made  no  moan, 

Itut  talked  full  calmly  of  indifferent  things. 

Which,  when  he  heard,  and  marked  the  faded  eyes 

And  lovely  wastid  cheek,  he  started  up 

With  "  This  I  cannot  bear  !  "  and  shamed  to  feel 

His  niaidiiHHl  giving  way,  and  utterly 

Subdued  by  her  sweet  patience  and  his  pain. 

Made  h.iBtc  and  fniin  the  window  sprang,  and  paced, 

Battling  and  chiding  with  jiiniself,  the  maze. 

She  sufiured.  and  he  could  not  make  her  well 

For  all  his  loving  :  —  he  was  naught  to  her. 

And  now  his  jiassionatc  nature,  set  astir, 

l-'ought  with  the  pain  that  could  not  be  endured ; 

And  liki'  a  wild  thing,  suddenly  aware 

That  it  is  caged,  which  (lings  and  bruises  all 

Its  body  at  tlie  bars,  he  rose,  and  raged 
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Against  the  misery  :  tlitp  be  mude  all  woree 
With  teurB.     But  wheci  he  ciime  to  her  again, 
Williug  U>  Ulk  na  tht;^v  but)  talked  Iteforc, 
Sbc  aiglied,  and  said,  with  that  strange  qiiietnees, 
'■I  kuoiv  ywii  have  been  urying:  "  and  (the  benC 
Hei'  own  fair  head  aud  wejit. 

She  Mt  the  cold  — 
The  fieezii^  cold  that  deadened  all  liei'  life  — 
Give  way  a  little ;  for  this  passionate 
Sorrow,  and  all  for  her,  relieved  her  lionrt. 
And  brougbt    some  uatural  nanulh,  some    natural 
tears. 


i 


And  after  that,  tliungh  olt  he  sought  her  door. 

He  might  not  see  her.     First  ibey  said  to  him, 

'■  Hhe  is  not  well ;"  and  alterwards,  '■  Her  wish 

Is  ever  to  be  quiet."    Then  in  baste 

TUey  took  her  from  the  place,  because  so  fast 

She  faded.  As  for  him,  —  though  youth  aud  strength 

Can  bear  the  weight  as  of  a  world,  at  last 

The  burdL'H  of  it  U'lls,  — bu  heai-d  it  said, 

When  autumn  eame,  "  The  poor  sweet  thing  will  die  ; 

That  shoek  was  mortal."     And  Ite  cared  no  more 

To  hide,  if  yet  he  uould  have  hidden,  the  blight 

That  was  laying  wiiste  hia  heart.    He  journeyed  south 

To  Devon,  where  she  dwelt  with  other  kin, 

Good,  kindly  women ;  and  he  wrote  to  them, 

I'raying  that  he  might  see  her  ere  she  died. 

So  in  her  patience  she  permitted  tiim  . 

To  be  al>out  her,  for  it  eased  his  heart : 

And  as  fur  her  that  was  to  die  so  soon, 

What  did  it  signify?     She  let  him  weep 

Some  passionate  tears  beaide  her  coucli,  she  8ix>ke 

I'ityiug  wortls,  and  then  they  made  him  go. 
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It  was  eiioiiyli,  they  nuitl ;  litT  time  Wiiu  short, 
Ami  he  liiid  Bi-eii  \wx.     Ik'  iiai>  se.-ii.  and  felt 
The  billtTiii'SH  nf  ck'ntli ;  hut  li<;  went  tiuiiie, 
Being  KutisiiiHl  in  that  jri-cut  lojiging  iiuw, 
AikI  ahlo  to  tmiiirc  what  might  liefall. 

And  Miirid  lay,  ami  faded  with  tlie  year; 
She  lay  at  tin-  iliior  of  death,  that  upciied  not 
To  take  lur  in  ;  for  when  the  doya  onee  more 
IJegau  a  httlu  to  itiL-rease,  she  felt,  — 
And  it  was  sweet  to  lier,  she  was  so  young,  — 
She  felt  u  longing  for  the  time  of  Rowers, 
And  dreamed  that  she  was  walkhig  in  that  wood 
With  her  two  feet  among  the  piimioscs. 
Then  when  the  violet  <)pened,  she  rose  up 
Anil  ivalkt'il.     The  tinder  leaf  and  t^'uder  light 
Did  solace  her ;  hut  she  was  white  und  wan, 
The  shadow  of  that  Sluricl  in  the  wood 
Who  listened  to  those  deadly  words. 

And  now 
Empnrpli'ii  seas  began  to  bhish  and  bloom, 
Doves  luatle  sweet  moaning,  and  the  guelder-rose 
In  a  great  stillness  di-opped,  and  ever  drop]>ed, 
Her  weallh  alMjiit  her  feet,  and  there  it  lay. 
And  drifted  not  at  all.     TJie  lilae  spread 
(Jdorous  esseiiee  roinitl  her ;  and  full  oft. 
When  ^luiiel  felt  the  warmth  her  pulises  cheer, 
She,  faded,  sat  amimg  the  May-tide  bloom, 
And  with  a  reverent  qniet  in  her  soul, 
Took  hack  —  it  was  His  will  — her  time,  and  sat 
Learning  again  to  live. 

Thns  aa  she  sat 
ITpon  n  day.  she  was  aware  of  one 
Who  at  a  rVistaiiee  marked  her.     This  again 
Another  dav.  and  she  was  vexed,  for  \et 
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She  loDged  for  qiiiet;  but  she  heard  a  foot 

Pass  once  ngoiii,  ami  beckoneil  tiirongli  the  trees. 

'■  Lauioiicc ! "  And  all  impatient  of  uni-est 

And  eti'ife.  ay,  even  of  tlie  sight  of  tlii;m, 

When  he  drew  near,  with  tired,  tired  li|)«. 

As  if  her  soul  U|tbraided  him,  she  said, 

"  Wh;  have  you  done  this  thing?"     He  an 

her, 
"  I  am  not  nlwnvs  master  in  the  flght: 
I  could  not  help  it." 

"  What ! "  she  sighed,  "  not  yi 
0,  I  am  §orry ; "  and  she  talked  to  him 
As  one  who  looked  to  live,  imploriug  him. — 
"  Try  to  forget  me.     I^el  your  fanty  dwell 
Elsewhci'ti,  nor  me  enrich  with  it  so  long ; 
It  wearies  me  to  think  of  this  jour  love. 
Fonjet  me !  " 

He  made  answer,  "  I  will  try  : 
The  task  will  take  me  all  my  life  to  k-iirii, 
O,  were  it  learned,  I  know  not  how  Vi  live  ; 
This  pain  is  part  of  life  and  being  now,  — 
It  is  myself ;  but  yet  —  but  I  will  try." 
Then  she  spoke  friendly  to  him,  —  of  his  home. 
Uis  father,  and  the  old,  brave,  loving  folk ; 
She  bade  htm  think  of  them.     And  not  her  word*^  I 
But  having  seen  her.  eatieded  his  heart. 
He  left  hor,  and  went  home  to  live  his  life, 
And  all  the  summer  heard  it  said  of  hor, 
"  Tet,  she  grows  stronger ;  "  bnt  when  uulnmn  cnni 
Again  she  droo|)ed. 

A  bitter  thing  it  is 
To  lose  at  once  the  lover  and  the  love ; 
For  who  recciveth  not  may  yet  keep  life 
In  the  spirit  with  bestowal.     But  for  her, 
This  Mnriel,  all  was  gone.     The  man  she  loved, 
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Not  only  from  her  present  bad  witlidriiwn, 
But  from  her  past,  and  there  was  no  such  man, 
There  uever  had  been. 

He  was  Dot  as  one 
Who  takes  love  in,  like  some  sweet  bird,  and  holds 
The  winged  fluttering  stranger  to  his  breast, 
Till,  after  transient  stay,  all  unaware 
It  leaves  him:  it  has  flown.     No  ;  this  may  live 
In  memory,  —  loved  till  death.     lie  was  not  vile  ; 
For  who  by  choice  would  part  with  that  [)ure  bird, 
And  lose  the  exaltation  of  its  song? 
He  ha.l  not  strength  of  will  to  keep  it  fast. 
Nor  warmth  of  heart  to  keep  it  warm,  nor  life 
Of  thouglit  to  make  the  echo  sound  for  him 
After  the  M)nir  was  done.     Pity  that  man  : 
His  naisic  is  all  flown,  and  he  forgets 
The  sweetness  of  it,  till  at  last  he  thinks 
*Twas  no  great  matter.     But  he  was  not  vile, 
Only  a  thin":  to  pity  most  in  man. 
Weak,  —  only  poor,  and,  if  he  knew  it,  undone. 
But  Herbert!     When  she  mused  on  it,  her  soul 
Would  I'ain  have  hidden  him  for  everniore. 
Even  from  herself,  —  so  pure  of  speecli,  so  frank. 
So  full  of  household  kindness.     Ah,  so  good 
An<l  true  I     A  little,  she  had  sometimes  thought, 
Dt'spondfut  for  himself,  but  strong  of  faith 
In  (iod,  and  faith  in  her,  this  man  ha<l  seemed. 

Av,  he  was  gone !  and  she  whom  he  had  wed. 
As  Muriel  learned,  was  siek,  was  poor,  was  sad. 
And  Muriel  wrote  to  comfort  her,  and  send. 
From  her  .small  store,  money  to  help  lK*r  need. 
With.  ••  Pray  you  keci)  it  secret."     Then  the  whole 
Of  the  cruel  tale  was  told. 
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Wh:it  more?    8lie  died._ 
Her  kin,  profuse  of  LliaDks,  Dut  biiu-rly, 
Wrote  or  the  eud.     •■  Onr  sister  fuiii  ImJ  seen 
Her  husljanti ;  piuvi'd  tiliii  suit;  to  t-oiue.     But  00.  ' 
And  tliea  sliu  (iruytrd  Iiiui  lljut  Le  would  forgive, 
Madatn,  b(^r  brci.kiug  uf  tlie  truth  to  jiuu. 
Dear  Miidum,  he  was  augry,  >'et  wi>  ttiiiik 
Ho  miglit  have  let  h«r  see,  before  she  died. 
The  words  she  wanted,  but  he  did  nut  write 
Till  she  was  gone,  — "  I  neither  can  forgive, 
Nor  would  I  if  I  could." " 

"  I'atii;ice,  my  bcarti 
And  tliis,  then,  it)  tlie  inau  1  loved  !  *' 

But  yet 
He  sought  a  lower  level,  for  he  wrote, 
Telling  the  story  with  a  different  hue,  — 
Telling  of  freudoin.     He  desired  to  come, 
'  For  now,"  8ai<l  he,  '•  0  love,  may  all  be  well." 


And  she  ri 


]  her  soul, 


[>  against  il 
For  she  despised  him.     And  with  passionate  t< 
Of  shami-,  she  wrote,  and  only  wrote  these  words, -^ 
"  Herbert,  I  will  not  see  you." 

Then  she  dio 
Again  ;  il  is  so  bitter  to  despise ; 
And  all  her  strength,    when  autumn   leaves  dowe'l 

di-op|H.d, 
Fell  from  her.     "Ah!"  she  thought,  "]  rose  up 

I  caunot  rise  up  now ;  here  is  the  end." 
And  all  her  kinsfolk  tliougbt.  "  It  is  the  end." 
But  when  that  other  heard,  ■'  It  is  tlic  end," 
His  heart  was  siek.  and  he.  ns  by  a  power 
Far  stronger  than  himself,  was  driven  to  her. 
ReaeuD  retiellcd  against  it,  but  his  tvill 
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Kequiied  it  of  him  with  a  craving  strong 

As  life,  and  passionate  thongh  hopeless  pain. 

She,  when  she  saw  his  face,  considered  him 

Full  quietly,  let  all  excuses  pass 

Not  answered,  and  considered  yet  again. 

•  *  He  had  heard  that  she  was  sick  ;  what  could  he  do 
But  come,  and  ask  her  pardon  that  he  came?" 
What  fould  he  do,  indeed?  —  a  weak  white  girl 
Held  all  his  heartstrings  in  her  small  white  hand ; 
His  youth,  and  power,  and  majesty  were  hers, 
And  not  his.  own. 

She  looked,  and  pitied  him. 
Then  spoke  :  *'  He  loves  me  with  a  love  that  lasts. 
Ah  me  I  that  1  might  get  away  from  it. 
Or,  better,  hear  it  said  tiiat  love  is  not. 
And  then  1  could  have  rest.     Mv  time  is  short, 
I  think,  — so  short."     And  roused  against  himself 
In  stormy  wrath,  that  it  should  be  his  doom 
Her  to  disquiet  whom  he  loved,  —  ay,  her 
For  whom  he  would  have  given  all  his  rest, 
If  there  were  any  left  to  give,  —  he  took 
Her  words  up  bravely,  promising  once  more 
Absence,  and  praying  pardon  ;  but  some  tears 
Dropj)ed  quietly  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Remain," 
She  said,  *'  for  there  is  something  to  be  told. 
Some  words  tliat  von  must  hear. 

''  And  first,  hear  this  : 
Ood  has  been  <rood  to  me ;  you  must  not  think 
That  I  despair.     There  is  a  quiet  time 
Like  evoniuiT  in  my  soul.     I  have  no  heart. 
For  cruel  Herl^ert  killed  it  long  ago, 
And  death  strides  on.    Sit,  then,  and  give  your  mind 
To  listen,  and  your  eyes  to  look  at  me. 
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Look  at  my  Tace,  Laurance,  bow  white  it  ix ; 
Look  at  my  hand,  —  my  beairty  is  all  gone." 
Aud  Laurai)L-e  lifted  up  Lis  eyee  ;  he  looki^d, 
But  answei'tid,  from  their  deeps  that  held  no  doubt, 
Far  othemiae  than  she  bad  willed :  they  said, 
"  Lovelier  than  ever." 

Yet  her  words  went  on. 
Cold,  ami  so  quiet,  "  1  have  suffered  miiub. 
Aud  1  would  fain  thut  none  who  eaie  for  me 
Should  Buffer  a  like  piing  that  I  can  spare. 
Therefore,"  said  she,  and  not  ut  all  could  biusb, 
"1  have  brought  my  miud  of  late  to  think  of  this: 
That  since  your  life  is  spoilt  (not  willingly. 
My  God,  not  willingly  hy  me),  'twere  well 
To  give  you  choice  of  griefs. 

"Were  it  not  best 
To  weep  for  a  dead  love,  and  afterwards 
Be  comforti-d  the  sooner,  thst  she  died 
Itemot£,  and  left  not  in  your  house  aud  life 
Aught  to  remind  you  ?    That  indeed  wire  best. 
But  were  it  best  to  weep  for  a  dead  wife. 
And  let  the  sonow  spend  ami  satisfy 
Itself  with  all  expression,  and  so  end? 
1  think  not  so;  but  if  for  you  'tis  beat. 
Then,  — do  not  answer  with  too  sudden  words  : 
It  matters  much  to  yon  ;  not  mnch,  not  much 
To  me.  —  then  truly  I  wilt  die  your  wife ; 
I  will  marry  you." 

What  was  he  like  to  say. 
But,  overcome  with  love  and  tears,  to  choose 
The  keener  sorrow.  —  take  it  to  his  heart. 
Cherish  it,  make  it  part  of  him,  and  watch 
Those  eyes,  that  were  his  light,  till  they  should  close? 

He  answered  her  with  eager,  faltering  words, 

"I  choose,  —  my  heart  is  yours, — die  in  my  arms." 
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But  was  it  well?     Truly,  at  first,  for  him 

It  was  not  well ;  he  saw  her  fade,  and  cried, 

'*  When  may  this  be?"     She  answered,  '*  When  you 

will," 
And  cared  not  much,  for  ver}'  faint  she  grew, 
Tired  and  cold.     Oft  in  her  soul  she  thought, 
'^  If  1  could  slip  away  before  the  ring 
Is  on  niv  hand,  it  were  a  blessed  lot 
For  both,  — a  blessed  thing  for  him,  and  me." 

But  it  was  not  so ;  for  the  day  had  come,  — 

W^as  ovor  :  days  and  months  had  come,  and  Death, — 

Within  whose  shadow  she  had  lain,  which  made 

P2arth  antl  its  loves,  and  even  its  bitterness, 

IndifTertnt,  —  Death  withdrew  himself,  and  life 

Woko  up,  and  found  that  it  was  folded  fast. 

Drawn  to  another  life  forevermore. 

O,  what  a  waking !     After  it  there  came 

Great  silence.     She  got  up  once  more,  in  spring, 

And  walked,  but  not  alone,  among  the  flowers. 

She  thought  within  herself,   '*  W^hat  have  1  done? 

How  shall  1  do  the  rest?"     And  he,  who  felt 

Her  inmo-^t  tiiought,  was  silent  even  as  she.      [him, 

'•  W^hat  have  we  done?"  she  thought.     But  as  for 

When  she  begnn  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Considering.  ^'Thus  and  thus  his  features  are,*' 

For  she  had  never  thought  on  them  before, 

She  read  their  grave  rei)ose  aright.     She  knew 

That  in  the  stronghold  of  his  heart,  held  back. 

Hidden  reserves  of  measureless  content 

Kept  house  with  happy  thought,  for  her  sake  mute 

Most  patient  ^luriel  I  when  he  brought  her  home. 
She  took  th(»  place  they  gave  her, — strove  to  please 
Ilis  kin,  and  did  not  fail ;  but  yet  thought  on, 
'•  What  have  I  done?  how  shnll  1  do  the  rest? 
Ah  I  so  contented,  Laurance,  with  this  wife 
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That  iuvea  you  not,  for  all  tiie  stateliui-aa 
AdiI  graudtiur  of  yuur  niuuhood,  and  tlie  ileeps 
In  your  blue  eyes."     And  after  that  awhile 
She  rusti-d  from  sucb  ttiinking,  put  it  by 
And  wuit«d.     filie  liad  Uiuiigljt  on  death  before : 
Hut  no,  Ihia  Muriel  wae  not  yet  to  die  ; 
Ami  wlien  she  saw  her  litlle  tender  babe. 
She  felt  liow  much  the  ha[*py  days  oT  life 
Outweigh  the  sorrowful.     A  tiny  thing. 
Whom  when  it  slept  the  lovely  mother  nursed 
With  reverent  love,  whom  when  it  woke,  she  fed 
And  wondered  at,  and  lust  herself  in  long 
Rapture  of  wntvliing,  and  c(mtentment  deep- 
Once  while  she  sat,  this  babe  upon  her  knee, 
Her  husband  and  his  father  standing  nigh, 
About  to  ride,  the  grandmother,  all  pride 
And  eonsequencc,  so  deep  in  learned  talk 
Of  infants,  and  their  little  ways  and  wilea, 
Broke  off  to  say,  "  I  never  saw  a  hnbe 
So  like  its  father."     And  the  thought  was  new 
To  Murii^'l ;  she  looked  tip,  and  when  she  looked. 
Her  hnsband  smiled.     And  she,  the  lovely  bloom 
Flushing  her  face,  woidd  fain  he  had  not  known, 
Nor  noticed  her  surprise.     But  he  did  know ; 
Yet  there  wna  pleasure  in  his  smile,  and  love 
Tender  and  strong.     lie  kissetl  her,  kiesed  his  babe,J 
With  "  Goody,  you  are  left  in  eharge,  take  lare." 
"  As  if  I  nreded  telling."  qnoth  the  dame ; 
And  they  were  gone. 

Then  lilnriel.  loat  in  thought, 
Gazed :  and  the  grandmother,  with  open  pride. 
Tended  the  lovely  pair;  till  Muriel  said. 
"  Is  she  so  like?    Dear  granny,  get  me  now 
The  |)icture  that  his  father  has :  "  and  soon 
The  old  woman  put  it  in  her  hand. 
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The  wife, 
Considering  it  with  deep  and  strange  delight, 
Forgot  for  once  her  babe,  and  looked  and  learned. 

A  mouth  for  mastery  and  manful  work, 

A  certain  brooding  sweetness  in  the  eyes, 

A  brow,  the  harbor  of  grave  thought,  and  hair 

Saxon  of  liue.     She  conned  ;  then  blushed  again. 

Remembering  now,  when  she  had  looked  on  him. 

The  sudden  radiance  of  her  husband's  smile. 

But  Muriel  did  not  send  the  picture  back ; 
She  kept  it ;  while  her  beauty  and  her  babe 
Flourished  together,  and  in  health  and  peace 
She  lived. 

Her  husband  never  said  to  her, 
**  Love,  are  you  happy?"  never  said  to  her, 
''  Sweet,  do  you  love  me?"  and  at  first,  whene'er 
They  rode  together  in  the  lanes,  and  i)aused. 
Stopping  their  horses,  when  the  day  was  hot. 
In  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  to  watch  the  clouds, 
Rufiled  in  drifting  on  the  jagged  rocks 
That  topped  the  mountains,  —  when  she  sat  by  him, 
Withdrawn  at  even  while  the  summer  stars 
Came  starting  out  of  nothing,  as  new  made, 
She  felt  a  little  trouble,  and  a  wish 
That  he  would  yet  keep  silence,  and  he  did. 
That  one  reserve  he  would  not  touch,  but  still 
Respected. 

Muriel  grew  more  brave  in  time. 
And  talked  at  ease,  and  felt  disquietude 
Fade.     And  another  child  was  given  to  her. 

**  Now  we  shall  do,"  the  old  great  grandsire  cried, 
^'  For  this  is  the  right  sort,  a  boy."     *'  Fie,  fie," 
Quoth  the  good  dame  ;  '*  but  never  heed  you,  love, 
lie  thinks  them  both  as  right  as  right  can  be." 


LAURAJVCE. 

Hut  LauruQce  weDl  from  home,  ere  yet  the  \x>j 
Waa  throe  week§  old.     It  fretted  him  to  go, 
Btit  yet  he  said,  "  I  niUBt :  "  aud  sLe  was  left 
Much  with  the  kiudly  dome,  whose  geuUe  care 
Was  like  a  mother's ;  and  the  two  could  talk 
Sweetly,  for  all  tbe  diSeience  io  tbeir  years. 

But  unaware,  the  wife  betrayed  a  wish 

That  ahe  had  known  why  Laiiranw  loft  hor  thus. 

"Ay,  love,"  the  dame  made  answer  ;  "  for  he  said, 

'Goody,'  Iwfore  he  left,  'if  Munel  ask 

Xo  question,  tell  her  naught;  but  if  she  let 

Any  disquietude  ap[)ear  to  you, 

Say  what  jou  know.'"    "  What?"  Muriel  said,  and 

laughed. 
•'1  aek.  then." 

"  Child,  it  is  that  yonr  old  We. 
Some  two  months  past,  was  here.     Nay.  never  start : 
He's  gone.     He  came,  our  Laui-anee  met  him  near ; 
He  said  ttukt  he  was  going  over  seas, 
'  And  might  I  see  your  wife  this  only  once. 
And  get  her  pardon?'  " 

'*  Mercy  ! "  Muriel  cried, 
"  Hut  Laurauce  does  not  wish  it?" 

"Nay,  niiw,  nay," 
Quoth  the  good  dame. 

"  I  cannot,"  Muriel  cried  ; 
••  He  does  not,  surely,  think  I  should." 

"  Not  he," 
The  kind  old  woman  said,  right  aoothingly.  « 

"  Does  not  he  ever  know,  love,  ever  do 
What  you  like  best?" 

And  Muriel,  trembling  yet, 
Agreed.     "I  heard  him  eay,"  the  dame  went  on, 
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'*  For  1  was  with  liiin  when  thev  met  that  dav, 
'  It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  my  wife.*  " 

Tlien  Muriel,  pondering,  —  ''And  he  said  no  more? 
You  think  he  did  not  add,  '  Nor  to  myself?  * " 
And  with  her  soft,  cahn,  inward  voice,  the  dame 
Unruffled  answered,  *'  No,  sweetheart,  not  he: 
What  need  he  care?"  "And  whv  not?"  Muriel  cried. 
Ix)nging  to  hear  the  answer.     "  O,  he  knows, 
He  knows,  love,  very  well :  "  —  with  that  she  smiled. 
'*  lUess  your  fair  face,  you  have  not  really  thought 
He  did  not  know  you  loved  him?" 

Muriel  said, 
*'  lie  never  told  me,  goody,  that  he  knew." 
'•  Well,*'  quoth  the  dame,  "but  it  may  chance,  xdx 

dear. 
That  he  thinks  best  to  let  old  troubles  sleep : 
Why  need  to  rouse  them?     You  are  happy,  sure? 
But  if  one  asks,  '  Art  happy?'  why  it  sets 
The  thoughts  a- working.     No,  say  I,  let  love, 
Let  peace  and  happy  folk  alone.' 

'*  He  said, 
'  It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  mj'  wife.* 
And  he  went  on  to  add,  in  course  of  time 
That  he  would  ask  you,  when  it  suited  you. 
To  write  a  few  kind  words." 

"  Y'es,**  Muriel  said, 
**  I  can  do  that.*' 

**  So  Laurance  went,  you  see,** 
The  soft  voice  added,  "  to  take  down  that  child. 
Laurance  had  written  oft  about  the  child, 
And  now,  at  last,  the  father  made  it  known 
He  could  not  take  him.     He  has  lost,  they  say. 
His  money,  with  much  gambling ;  now  he  wants 
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To  lead  r  good,  true,  working  life.     He  wrote, 
Aud  let  this  so  be  eeeD,  that  Laurance  went 
Aod  took  the  child,  and  took  the  mone;  down 
To  pay." 

And  Muriel  found  her  talkiug  sweet. 
And  aekcil  once  mure,  the  rather  tbut  she  loDged 
To  speak  again  of  Laurance,  •'  Aud  yoii  think 
He  knows  I  love  him?" 

"  Ay,  good  Boulh.  he  knowi 
No  fear ;  but  he  is  like  his  father,  love. 
His  father  never  asked  my  pretty  child 
One  prying  question  ;  look  her  as  she  was ; 
Trusted  her  ;  she  has  told  me  so  :  he  knew 
A  woman's  nature.     Laurance  is  the  same. 
He  knows  you  love  him  ;  liiit  he  will  not  speak  ; 
No,  never.     Some  men  are  such  gentlemen  !  " 
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COKCLUDISa   HONO    C 


INTRODUCTORY. 

(OU  Enifiith  .ViniKT-.) 

APPIlENTICEn. 
"CoMKontandhcnrthc  waters  shoot,  the  owlet  hoot, 
the  owlet  hoot ; 
Yon  crescent  moon,  a  golden  boat,  hangs  dim  be- 
hind the  tree,  O ! 
Tha  dropping  thorn  makes  white  the  gra8s,  0  sweetest 
lass,  and  sweetest  lass  ; 
Come  out  and  smell  tlie  ricks  of  hiiy  adowu  the 
croft  with  me,  0!  " 
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*•'  My  granny  nods  before  her  wheel,  and  drops  her 
reel,  and  drops  lier  reel ; 
My  father  with  his  crony  talks  as  gaj*  as  gay  can 
be,  O  ! 
But  all  the  milk  is  yet  to  skim,  ere  light  wax  dim, 
ere  light  wax  dim  ; 
How  can  I  step  adown  the  croft,  my  'prentice  lad, 
with  thee,  O  !  " 

*'  Anrt  nnist  ye  bide,  yet  waiting's  long,  and  love  is 
strong,  and  love  is  strong ; 
And  ()  I  had  I  but  served  the  time,  that  takes  so 
h)n«c  to  (lee,  O  I 
And  thou,  my  hiss,  V)y  morning's  light  wast  all  in 
white,  wast  all  in  white, 
And  parson  stood  within  the  rails,  a-marrying  me 
and  thoo,  O  !  " 


THE   FIRST   WATCH. 

TIRED. 
I. 


O,  I  wot  LP  tell  yon  more,  but  I  am  tired  ; 

For  I  have  longed,  and  I  have  had  mv  will ; 
I  pleaded  in  my  spirit,  I  desired : 

**  Ah  !  let  me  only  see  him,  and  be  still 
All  my  days  after.*' 

Rock,  and  rock,  and  rock, 
Over  the  falling,  rising  watery  world, 

SriiK  beautiful  ship,  along  the  leaping  main  ; 
The  chirping  land-birds  follow  flock  on  flock 

To  light  on  a  warmer  plain. 
White  as  weaned  lambs  the  little  wavelets  curled, 
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Fall  over  in  harmless  play, 

As  tbeee  do  far  away  ; 
Sail,  bird  of  doom,  aloag  the  BhimtneriDg  sea. 
All  under  tby  broad  wings  that  overshadow  tJiee. 


I  am  BO  tiled, 
If  I  would  t/omfwt  me,  I  know  not  how. 
For  I  have  seen  thee,  lad.  ae  1  desired. 
And  I  have  Dothing  left  to  long  for  uow. 

Nothing  at  all.     And  did  I  wait  for  thoe, 
Often  and  often,  while  tlic  light  grow  dim, 

And  through  the  lilac  branches  I  could  see. 
Under  a  safTrim  sky,  the  piirjile  rim 
O'  the  heaving  moorland?     Ay-     And  then  would 

Up  from  behind — as  it  were  a  golden  boat, 
Freightetl  with  fantiee,  all  o'  the  wonder  of  life. 
Love  — sndi  a  slender  moon,  going  up  and  up, 
Waxiug  so  fast  fVum  night  to  night, 
And  awelliug  like  an  orange  flower-bud,  bright, 

Fated,  methought,  to  round  as  to  a  goldeu  cup, 
And  bold  to  iny  two  lips  life's  lieat  of  wine. 
Most  beautiful  L-rescent  moon, 
Ship  of  the  ekyl 
Across  the  unfurrowed  rescbcs  sailing  high. 
Methought  that  it  would  come  my  way  full  soon, 
Laden  with  blessings  lliat  were  all,  all  mine, — 
A  golden  sliip,  witli  bahu  and  spiccries  rife. 
That  ere  it«  day  was  done  should  hear  thee  call  me 
wife. 


All  over!  the  cclcstinl  sign  hath  failed  ; 

The  orange  flower-bud  shtits ;  the  ship  luiib  mailed, 
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And  sunk  behind  the  long  low-lying  hills. 
The  love  th.it  fed  on  dailv  kisses  dieth ; 
Tiie  love  kept  warm  by  nearness  lieth, 

Wounded  and  wan; 
The  love  hope  nourished  bitter  tears  distils, 

And  faints  witii  nought  to  feed  upon. 
Only  there  stirreth  very  deep  below 
The  hidden  beating  slow, 

And  the  blind  yearning,  and  the  long-drawn  breath 
Of  the  love  that  couquera  death. 

IV. 

Had  we  not  loved  full  long,  and  lost  all  fear, 
My  ever,  my  only  dear? 
Yes ;  and  1  saw  thee  start  uiK)n  thy  way, 
So  sure  that  we  should  meet 
Upon  our  trysting-day. 
And  even  absence  then  to  me  was  sweet. 
Because  it  brought  me  time  to  brood 
Upon  thy  dearness  in  the  solitude. 
But  ah  I  to  stay,  and  stay. 
And  let  that  moon  of  April  wane  itself  away. 

And  let  the  lovely  May 
^lake  readv  all  her  buds  for  June ; 
And  let  the  gloss v  finch  forejjo  her  tune 
That  she  brought  w^th  her  in  the  spring. 
And  nev.^»-more,  1  think,  to  me  can  sing ; 
And  tlien  to  load  thee  home  another  bride. 
In  the  sultry  summer- tide, 
And  all  forget  me  save  for  shame  full  sore. 
That  made  thee  pray  me,  absent,  ''  See  my  face  no 


more." 


V. 

()  hard,  most  hard  I    But  while  mv  fretted  heart. 
Shut  out.  shut  down,  and  full  of  pain. 
Sobbed  to  itself  apart, 
Ached  to  itself  in  vain, 
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One  came  wiio  lovctli  ine 

A8  1  love  tlii'e.   .  .   . 

And  let  mj"  God  remember  liim  for  tjiis, 

As  I  do  liope  lie  will  forget  tlij  kiss, 

Nor  visit  on  thy  stately  lienil 

Aught  ibut  lliy  uiouth  Lalh  eworn,  or  tliy  two  eyei 

have  s»id.  .  .  . 
He  came,  and  it  was  dark.     lie  came,  and  sighed 
BecaiiBe  he  knew  the  Borrow, —  whiB|>eriug  low. 
And  Tast,  and  thick,  as  one  that  speaks  by  rote: 
"  Tlie  vessel  lieth  in  the  river  reach, 

A  mile  above  the  beach, 
And  she  will  sail  at  tlie  turaing  u'  thu  tide." 
He  said,  *■  I  have  a  boat, 
And  wei'o  il  good  to  go, 
And  iinbehuldeu  in  the  vessel's  wake. 
Look  ou  llie  mall  thou  lovedst,  and  forgive, 
As  bu  embarks,  a  shameful  fugitive. 
Come,  then,  with  me." 


I 


O,  how  he  sighed  !    The  little  stars  did  wink. 
And  it  was  very  dark.     I  gave  my  hand, — 
He  led  me  out  across  the  pastuic  laud. 
And  through  the  narrow  croft, 
Down  to  tlic  river's  brink. 
When  thou  wast  full  in  spring,  thou  little  siccjiy 

thing. 
The  yellow  Hags  that  broidei'cd  thee  would  stand 
Up  to  Lheir  chins  in  n'at«r,  and  full  oft 
Wk  pulled  them  and  the  other  shining  flowers. 

That  all  are  gone  to-day  : 
We  two,  that  had  so  many  things  to  say. 
So  many  hopes  to  render  clear : 
Ami  they  are  all  gone  after  thee,  my  detur, — 
Gone  ofl«r  those  sweet  hours. 
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That  tender  light,  that  balni}*  rain ; 
Gone  "  as  a  wind  that  passeth  away, 


And  Cometh  not  again. 


»> 


VII. 

1  only  saw  the  stars,  — I  could  not  see 

The  river,  — and  they  seemed  to  lie 
And  far  below  as  the  other  stars  were  high. 

I  trembled  like  a  thing  about  to  die  : 
It  was  so  awful  'neath  the  majesty 
Of  that  great  crystal  height,  that  overhung 
The  blackness  at  our  feet, 
Unseen  to  fleet  and  fleet, 
The  flocking  stars  among. 
And  only  hear  the  dipping  of  the  oar. 
And  the  small  wave's  caressing  of  the  darksome  shore. 

VIII. 

Less  real  it  was  than  any  dream. 
Ah  me  I  to  hear  the  bending  willows  shiver. 
As  we  shot  quickly  from  the  silent  river. 

And  felt  the  swaying  and  the  flow 
That  bore  us  down  the  deeper,  wider  stream, 

Whereto  its  nameless  waters  go : 
O !  I  shall  always,  when  I  shut  mine  eyes. 
See  that  weird  sight  again  ; 
The  lights  from  anchored  vessels  hung ; 
The  phantom  moon,  that  sprung 
Suddenly  up  in  dim  and  angry  wise 

From  the  rim  o*  the  moaning  main, 
And  touched  with  elfin  light 
The  two  long  oars  whereby  we  made  our  flight 
Along  the  reaches  of  the  night ; 
Then  furrowed  up  a  lowering  cloud. 
Went  in,  and  left  us  darker  than  before. 
To  feel  our  way  as  the  midnight  watches  wore, 
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And  lie  in  hek  lee,  willi  mournful  faces  bowed, 
That  should  receive  Kud  bear  with  her  away 
The  briglitest  portion  of  my  sunnieBt  day,  — 
The  laughter  of  tho  laud,  the  aweetneea  of  the  shore. 


And  I  beheld  theo :  saw  the  lantern  flash 

Down  on  thy  face  when  thou  didst  climb  the  side, 

And  thou  wert  pale,  pale  as  the  patient  bride 

That  followed  :  both  a  little  sad, 
Leaving  of  liotue  and  kin.     Thy  courage  glad, 

That  ODcc  did  bear  thee  on, 
That  brow  orHiiue  had  lost ;  the  fer>-or  rash 
Of  nnfoieboding  yontli  thon  hadat  foregone. 
O,  what  a  little  moment,  what  a  crumb 
Of  comfort  for  a  heart  to  feed  npon  ! 

And  that  was  all  its  snm : 

A  glimpse,  find  not  a  meeting, — 

A  drawing  near  by  night. 
To  aigh  to  thee  an  unacknowledged  greeting, 
And  all  between  the  flashing  of  a  light 
And  it«  retreating. 

Then  nfler,  ere  she  spread  her  wafting  wings, 
The  ship,  —  and  weighed  her  anchor  to  depart. 
We  stole  from  her  dark  lee,  like  guilty  things ; 

And  thei-e  was  silence  in  my  heart, 
And  silence  in  the  upper  and  the  nether  deep. 

O  sleep  !  O  sleep  ! 
Do  not  foi^et  me.     Somelimes  come  nnd  sweep. 
Now  I  have  nothing  left,  thy  healing  hand 
Over  the  lids  that  crave  thy  visits  bland. 

Thou  kind,  thou  comforting  one  : 

For  I  have  seen  his  face,  as  I  desired. 

And  all  my  atory  ie  dune. 
0,  I  am  tired  I 
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THE  MIDDLE   WATCH. 
I. 

I  WOKE  in  the  night,  and  the  darkness  was  heavy 
and  deep ; 
I  had  known  it  was  dark  in  my  sleep, 
And  I  rose  and  looked  out, 
And  the  fatliomless  vault  was  all  sparkling,  set  thick 

round  about 
With  the  ancient  inhabiters  silent,  and  wheeling  too 

far 
For  man's  heart,  like  a   voyaging   frigate   to   sail, 
where  remote 
In  the  sheen  of  their  glory  they  float. 
Or  man's  soul,  like  a  bird,  to  fly  near,  of  their  beams 
to  partake. 
And  dazed  in  their  wake, 
Drink  day  that  is  born  of  a  star. 
I  murmured,  ^'  Remoteness  and  greatness,  how  deep 
YOU  are  set. 
How  afar  in  the  rim  of  the  whole ; 
You  know  nothing  of  me,  nor  of  man,  nor  of  earth, 

O,  nor  yet 
Of  our  light-bearer,  —  drawing  the  marvellous  moons 
as  thev  roll, 
Of  our  regent,  the  sun. 
I  look  on  you  trembling,  and  think,  in  the  dark  with 

my  soul, 
'^  How  small  is  our  place  'mid  the   kingdoms   and 
nations  of  God : 
These  are  greater  than  we,  every  one." 
And  there  falls  a  groat  fear  and  a  dread   cometh 
over,  that  cries. 
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"  O  my  lio[>e  !     la  there  any  mistake  ? 
Did  lie  G[>eak?     Did  I  hear?     Did  I  listen  aright,  if 

He  spake  ? 
Did  I  answer  Him  duly  ?  for  surely  I  novf  am  awake. 

If  uerer  I  woke  until  now." 
And  a  light,  balfling  wiud,  that   l^ads  nowhithci', 

plays  on  my  brow. 
As  a  sleep.  I  must  tliiuk  ou  m.v  day,  of  my  putli  aa 

uutrod, 
Or  trodden  in  dreams,  in  a  dvenmhind  whuse  consts 

are  a  doubt ; 
Whose  countries  recede  from  my  tlmughts,  as  they 
grope  rouud  about. 
And  vanish,  and  tell  me  not  hmv. 
lie  kind  to  our  darkness,  O  Fashioner,  duelling  in 
light, 
And  feeding  the  lamps  of  the  sky  ; 
Look  down  upon  this  one,  and  let  it  be  sweet  iu  Thy 

I  pray  Thee,  to-aight. 
O  watch  whom  Tliou  madest  to  dwell  on  ita  soil, 

Thou  Sloal  Higli ! 
For  this  is  a  world  full  of  eorrow  (there  may  be  but 

one)  ; 
Keep  watch  o'er  its  dust,  else  Thv  children  for  ave 
are  undone, 
For  this  is  a  world  where  we  die. 


With  that,  a  still  voice  in  my  spirit  that  moved  and 

that  yciirned 
(There  fell  a  great  calm  while  it  spakel. 
I  hod  heard  it  erewhde,  but  the  noises  of  life  are  so 

loud, 
That  sometimes  it  dies  in  the  try  of  the  street  ami 

the  crowd : 


I 
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To  the  simple  it  cometb,  —  the  child,  or  asleep,  or 

awake, 
And  thev  know  not  from  whence ;  of  its  nature  the 

wise  never  learned 
\\\  his  wisdom  ;  its  secret  the  worker  ne*er  earned 
Hy  his  toil ;  and  the  rich  among  men  never  bought 
with  his  gold; 
Nor  the  times  of  its  visiting  monarehs  controlled, 

Nor  the  jester  put  down  with  his  jeers 
(For  it  moves  where  it  will),  nor  its  season  the 
aged  discerned 
By  thought,  in  the  ripeness  of  years. 

()  elder  than  reason,  and  stronger  than  will ! 
A  voice,  when  the  dark  world  is  still : 

Whence  cometh  it?     Father  Immortal,  Thou  know- 

est !  and  we, — 
We  are  sure  of  that  witness,  that  sense  which  is  sent 

us  of  Thee ; 
For  it  moves,  and  it  yearns  in  its  fellowship  mighty 

and  dread. 
And  let  down  to  our  hearts  it  is  touched  by  the  tears 

that  we  shed ; 
It  is  more  than  all  meanings,  and  over  all  strife ; 
On  its  tonsrne  are  the  laws  of  our  life. 
And  it  counts  up  the  Umes  of  the  dead. 

in. 

I  will  fear  vou,  O  stars,  never  more. 
I  have  felt  it!     (Jo  on,  while  the  world  is  asleep. 
Golden  islands,  fast  moored  in  God's  infinite  deep. 
Ilark,  hark  to  the  words  of  sweet  fashion,  the  har|> 

insrs  of  vore  ! 
How  they  sang  to  II im,  seer  and  saint,  in  the  far 
away  lands : 
''  The  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands ; 
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They  eball  [lerisli,  but  Tlioii  sbnlt  endure  ; 
Yea,  they  all  shall  wax  olil,  — 
But  Thy  throne  is  establislied,  O  Goil,  and  Thy  rears 
are  made  sure  ; 
Tliey  shall  perish,  bat  Thou  shalt  endure, — 
They  shall  paaa  like  o  tale  that  is  told." 

Doth  Ue  answer,  tlio  Ancient  of  Dnys? 
Will  He  speak  in  the  tougue  and  the  faehion  of 
men? 
Hist !  hist !  while  the  heaven-bung  multitudes  sbine 

in  His  jiiaise, 
(His  langUJ^e  of  old.)     Nay,  lie  spoke  with  them 
first  1  it  was  then 
They  lifted  their  eyes  to  His  throne  : 
*'  They  shall  call  on  Me,  '  Thou  art  our  Fatlier,  our 

God,  Thou  alone  ! ' 
For  I  made  them,  I  led  them  in  deserts  and  desolatft    ^^h 

I  have  found  them  a  Itansom  Divine  ;  ^^^^^H 

I  have  loved  them  with  love  everlasting,  the  children  ^^^^^| 

men  ^^^^^| 

1  ewear  by  Myself,  they  are  Miue."  ^^^^H 

THE  filOItNIKG  WATCH.  ^^^H 

THE   COMIKQ    ra  OP    TBG    "M«nMAtDBN."  ^^^^^| 

The  moon  is  bleached  as  white  ns  wool,  ^^^^^| 

And  jnat  dropping  under  ^^^^^| 

Evorv  star  is  gone  but  three,  ^^^^^H 

And  they  hang  far  asunder, —  ^^^^^| 

There's  a  sea-ghost  all  in  gray,  ^^^^^| 

A  tall  shape  of  wonder  ^^^^^H 


u 


fi 
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I  am  not  satisfied  with  sleep, — 

The  night  is  not  ended. 
But  look  how  the  sea-ghost  comes, 

AATith  wan  skirts  extended, 
Stealing  up  in  this  weird  hour, 

AVhen  light  and  dark  are  blended. 

A  vessel !  To  the  old  pier-end 
Her  happy  course  she's  keeping ; 

I  heard  them  name  her  yesterday  : 
Some  were  pale  with  weeping ; 

Some  with  their  heart-hunger  sighed  ; 
She's  in, — and  they  are  sleeping. 

O  !  now  with  fancied  greetings  blest, 
They  comfort  their  long  aching  : 

The  sea  of  sleep  hath  borne  to  them 
AVhat  would  not  come  with  waking. 

And  the  dreams  shall  most  be  true 
In  their  blissful  breaking. 

The  stars  are  gone,  the  rose-bloom  comes,  — 

No  blush  of  maid  is  sweeter ; 
The  red  sun,  half  wa^'  out  of  bed. 

Shall  be  the  first  to  greet  her. 
None  tell  the  news,  yet  sleepers  wake, 

And  rise,  and  run  to  meet  her. 

Their  lost  they  have,  they  hold  ;  from  pain 

A  keener  bliss  thev  borrow. 
How  natural  is  joy,  my  heart ! 

How  easy  after  sorrow  ! 
For  once,  the  best  is  come  that  hope 

Promised  them  '*  to-morrow." 
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CONCLUDING   SOXG  OF   DAWN. 


All   the   clotida   ahoat  the  sun   lay  np  In  f^ldcn 

(Merry  vijig^  Hie  mniclon'B  voioo  thnt  eingA  st  ilawu 

of  day )  ; 
I.ninhkiiis  wcike  hikI    Bkippcl  iiroiincl   tn  ilry   tlicir 

dewy  flefi'1'8, 
So  sweetly  ne  slie  carolled,  all  on  a  inoio  of  May. 


Ciuotli  tbu  Sei'geant, 
joy  for  (h-iuking 


'  Hcif  I'll  hult ;  iHTc'd  wine  of 
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Gladsome  leaves  upon  the  bough,  the}'  fluttered  fast 

and  faster. 
Fretting  brook,  till  he  would  speak,  did  chide  the 

dull  delay : 
''Beautv!  when  I  said  a  slave,  I  think  I  meant  a 

master ; 
So  sweetly  as  je  carol  all  on  this  morn  of  May. 

"  Lass,  I  love  you  !  Love  is  strong,  and  some  men's 
hearts  are  tender." 

Far  she  sought  o'er  wood  and  wold,  but  found  not 
aught  to  say ; 

Mounting  lark  nor  mantling  cloud  would  any  coun- 
sel render. 

Though  sweetly  she  had  carolled  upon  that  morn  of 
Ma  v. 

Shy,  she  sought  the  wooer's  face,   and  deemed  the 

wooing  mended  ; 
Proper  man  he  was,  good  sooth,  and  one  would  have 

his  wav  : 
So  the  lass  was  made  a  wife,  and  so  the  song  was 

ended. 
O !  sweetly  she  did  carol  all  on  that  morn  of  May. 
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BOOK    I. 

NiLOiYA  said  to  Noah,  "  What  aileth  thee, 
Mv  master,  unto  whom  is  mv  desire. 
The  father  of  mv  sons?"    He  answered  her, 
**  Mother  of  manv  children,  I  have  heard 

ft 

The  Voice  again."  *'  Ah,  me  I  "  she  saith,  "  ah,  me  ! 
AV'hut  spake  it?"  and  with  that  Niloiya  sighed. 


X  til  tcvi  tuc  puijjic  uuveimg  <ic*eiiiiv 
Before  it,  and  let  in  the  crimson  li 
Of  the  descending  sun.  Then  loo 
Looked,  and  beheld  the  hollow  wh 
Was  a-preparing  ;  where  the  dew  ( 
All  night  from  leaves  of  old  lign  a 
Upon  the  gliding  river  ;  where  the 
The  almug,  and  the  gophir  shot  thi 
Into  the  crimson  brede  that  dyed  t 
And  lo  !  he  marked  —  unwieldy,  d; 
The  ship,  his  glory  and  his  grief,— 
For  that  still  river's  floating,  —  bui 
From  mightier  streams,  amid  the  p 
Of  shepherd  kings. 

Niloiya  spal 
''  What  said  the  Voice,  thou  well-b 
He,  laboring  with  his  thought  that 
Spoke  on  behalf  of  God  :  "  BehoU 
"  A  little  handful  of  unlovely  dust 
He  fashioned  to  a  lordly  grace,  and 
He  laughed  upon  its  beauty,  it  wax 
And  with  His  breath  awoke  a  livint 

''  Shall  not  the  Fashioner  command 
And  who  am  I,  that,  if  He  >\hisper 

Cic\    fctrfli    nfir»l1     \fir»£»    rk»»*»r»r»r1     '    cK/^iil*^ 
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She  answered  him,  •*  Tell  on." 
And  he  continuing,  reasoned  with  his  soul : 
*'  What  though  I,  — like  some  goodly  lama  sunk 
In  meadow  grass,  eating  her  way  at  ease, 
Unseen  of  them  that  pass,  and  asking  not 
A  wider  prospect  than  of  yellow  flowers 
That  nod  above  her  head  —  should  lay  me  down, 
And  willingly  forget  this  high  behest. 
There  should  be  vet  no  tarrving.     Furthermore, 
Though  I  went  forth  to  cry  against  the  doom, 
Earth  crieth  louder,  and  she  draws  it  down : 
It  hangeth  balanced  over  us  ;  she  crieth. 
And  it  shall  fall.     O  !  as  for  me,  my  life 
Is  bitter,  looking  onward,  for  I  know 
That  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  shall  dawn 
That  day  :  my  preaching  shall  not  bring  forth  fruit, 
Though  for  its  sake  I  leave  thee.     I  shall  float 
Upon  the  abhorred  sea,  that  mankind  hate, 
With  thee  and  thine." 

She  answered  :  "God  forbid  ! 
For,  sir,  though  men  be  evil,  yet  the  deep 
Thev  dread,  and  at  the  last  will  snrelv  turn 
To  Him,  and  He,  long-siiflfering,  will  forgive. 
And  chide  the  waters  back  to  their  abvss, 
To  cover  the  pits  wiiere  doleful  creatures  feed. 
Sir,  I  am  much  afraid  ;  I  would  not  hear 
Of  ridinur  on  the  waters:  look  vou,  sir, 
lietter  it  were  to  die  w4th  you  by  hand 
Of  them  that  hate  us,  than  to  live,  ah  me ! 
Rolling  among  the  furrows  of  the  unquiet, 
Unconsecrate,  unfriendly,  dreadful  sea." 

He  saith  again  :  "  I  pray  thee,  woman,  i>eace, 
For  thou  wilt  enter,  when  that  day  appears, 
The  fateful  ship." 


»74 
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"  My  loril,"  ijiiotli  alit: 
Uiit  (>.  gou<i  sir,  1>e  BUit>  of  tbis,  be  s 
The  MuHter  culli-tli ;  for  the  time  U  loug 
Thnt  tliim  hii^t  wiirtted  the  world :  thuit  art  hut  heru 
Tlireu  i1:iye ;  tlic  Boug  of  welcuming  but  ii 
Is  ende<).     I  bt-liold  tbee,  1  am  glad : 
Aud  wilt  thuii  }>o  uguln?     Huxlinnd,  I  any, 
lie  suru  who  'ti^s  that  callcth :  U,  b«  b 
Be  sure.     My  moiher'a  ^boat  uatiie  u])  last  night, 
WhiUl  I  thy  bcmil,  \icli\  In  my  Imnds,  ilid  kiS8. 
Leaniog  aiiear  tbot',  wakeful  through  my  lovf, 
And  wiilt.'hfid  of  tliue  till  the  inoou  wont  down. 
"She  never  loved  me  Bince  I  wcut  with  thee 
To  sacriticc  among  tbe  billti :  she  smelt 
The  holy  smoke,  and  could  no  more  divine 
Till  the  new  moon.     1  saw  li«r  gbo«t  come  np ; 
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She  plaiiieth,  "^  for  the  daughters  mock  at  me : 
Her  locks  forbear  to  grow,  they  say,  so  sore 
She  piiieth  for  the  Master.     Look  you,  sir, 
Thev  reach  but  to  tlie  knee.     But  thou  art  come. 
And  all  goes  merrier.     P^at,  my  lord,  of  all 
My  supi)er  that  I  set,  aud  afterward 
Tell  me,  1  i)ray  thee,  somewhat  of  thy  way ; 
Else  shall  1  be  despised  as  Adam  was. 
Who  compassed  uot  the  learning  of  his  sons, 
But,  grave  and  silent,  oft  would  lower  his  head 
And  ponder,  following  of  great  Isha's  feet, 
When  she  would  walk  with  her  fair  brow  upraised, 
Scorning  the  children  that  she  bare  to  him." 

"  Ay,"  quoth  the  Master  ;  '^  but  the}-  did  amiss 
W'hen  they  despised  their  father :  knowest  thou  that  ?" 

*^  Sure  he  was  Ibolisher,"  Niloiya  saith, 
''  Than  any  that  came  after.     Furthermore, 
He  had  not  heart  nor  courage  for  to  rule : 
He  let  the  masterv  fall  from  his  slack  hand. 
Had  not  our  glorious  mother  still  borne  up 
His  weakness,  chid  with  him,  and  sat  apart, 
And  listened,  when  the  fit  came  over  him 
To  talk  on  his  lost  garden,  he  had  sunk 
Into  the  slave  of  slaves." 

'*  Nay,  thou  must  think 
How  he  had  dwelt  long,  God's  loved  husbandman. 
And  looked  in  hope  among  the  tribes  for  one 
To  be  his  fellow,  ere  great  Lsha,  once 
Waking,  he  found  at  his  left  side,  and  knew 
The  deep  delight  of  s[)eech."     So  Noah,  and  thus 
Added,  **  And  therefore  was  his  loss  the  more; 
For  though  the  creatures  he  had  singled  out 
His  favorites,  dared  for  him  the  fiery  sword 
And  followed  after  him, — shall  bleat  of  lamb 
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'*  Sir,  ye  speak  well," 
Niloiva  saitli,  ^*  but  vet  the  mother  sits 
Higher  than  Adam,     lie  did  understand        » 
Discourse  of  birds  and  all  four-footed  things, 
But  she  had  knowledjire  of  tlie  nianv  tribes 
Of  angels  and  tlieir  tongues  ;  their  playful  ways 
And  grreetintrs  when  thev  met.     Was  she  not  wise? 
Thev  sav  she  knew  much  that  she  never  told, 
And  had  a  voice  that  called  to  her  as  thou." 

''  Nay,"  quoth  the  Master-shipwriglit,  "  who  am  I 

That  1  should  answer?     As  for  me,  poor  man. 

Here  is  my  trouble  :  -  if  there  be  a  Voice,* 

At  first  I  cried,  '  let  me  behold  the  mouth 

That  uttereth  it.*     Thereon  it  held  its  peace. 

But  afterward,  I,  journeying  up  the  hills, 

Did  hear  it  hollower  than  an  echo  fallen 

Across  some  clear  abyss  ;  and  I  did  stop. 

And  ask  of  all  my  company,  ^  What  cheer? 

If  there  be  si)irits  abroad  that  call  to  us, 

Sirs,  hold  your  peace  and  hear.*     80  they  gave  heed. 

And  one  man  said,  '  It  is  the  small  ground-doves 

That  peck  upon  the  stony  hillocks ; '  one, 

*  It  is  the  mammoth  in  yon  cedar  swamp 

That  ch(!wcth  in  his  dream  ;  *  and  one,  *  My  lord. 

It  is  the  jrliost  of  hiui  that  yea-terniirht 

We  slew,  oecause  he  grudged  to  yield  his  wife 

To  thy  great  father,  when  he  peaceably 

Did  send  to  take  her.*     Then  I  answered,  '  Pass/ 

And  thev  went  on  :  and  I  did  lav  mine  ear 

Close  to  the  t^arth  ;  but  there  came  up  therefrom 

No  soimkI,  nor  any  s]>eech  ;   I  waited  long, 

And  in  the  savins:,  *  I  will  mount  mv  beast 

And  on,*  1  was  as  ont»  that  in  a  trance 

Beholdeth  wluit  is  comiiiir.  and  T  saw 

(irent  waters  and  :i  ship:  and  somewhat  spake, 

*  Lo,  this  shall  be  :   let  him  that  lieareth  it, 
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.  irii  f'ntli  ti)  wurn  his  kiud, 
ovMi  tiR-  worUI."' 

Niloiya  BBttli, 
i:il  :\ll  lliat  ye  went  forth  upoii?" 
lie  ii'i'lietli,  ■'  Ay,  at  Brst, 
!is  all ;   liut  mauy  dnjs  weut  by, 
ivasuti  ivilli  my  lieart  and  liojie 
111  nti'ii^gle  to  reinsin.  and  tiiiiik, 
.'I'l'iaiii ; '  and  bo  tliink  ngaiD, 
I  19  Ijut  dark  ;  would  1  liad  more  ! 
'  more  to  guide  me,  I  will  go.' 
Ill,  wlien  reasoned  ou  too  inncb, 
iiiiiti'i'.  tht'u  1  only  said, 
\uu\  ilie  same  iigflin ; '  aud  Btill 


■  'I'liiii  at  tiip  last  I  cried. 
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K newest  if  Thou  didst  spciik  or  no.     I  leave 
The  matter  here.     If  Thou  wilt  speak  again, 
1  go  in  gladness  ;  if  Thou  wilt  not  speak, 
Nav,  if  Thou  never  didst,  I  not  the  less 
Shall  go,  because  1  have  believed,  what  time 
1  seemed  to  hear  Thee,  and  the  going  stiinds 
With  niemorv  of  belie vins;.'     Then  I  washed, 
And  did  array  me  in  the  sacred  gown. 
And  take  a  lamb." 

''Ay,  sir,"  Niloiya  sighed, 
'*  I  following,  and  I  knew  not  anything 
Till,  the  young  lamb  asleep  in  i\\y  two  arms, 
We,  moving  up  among  the  silent  hills. 
Paused  in  a  grove  to  rest ;  and  many  slaves 
Came  near  to  make  obeisance,  and  to  bring 
Wood  for  the  sacrifice,  and  turf  and  fn*e. 
Then  in  their  hearing  thou  didst  say  to  me, 
'  Behold,  I  kiiow  thv  sfood  fidelitv. 
And  theirs  tiiat  are  about  us ;  they  would  guard 
The  mountain  [)asses,  if  it  were  my  will 
Awhile  to  leave  thee  ;  *  and  the  pygmies  laughed 
For  joy,  that  tliou  wouldst  trust  inferior  things ; 
And  put  their  heads  down,  as  their  manner  is. 
To  touch  our  feet.     They  laughed,  but  sore  1  wept; 
Sir,  I  could  wee[)  now  ;  ye  did  ill  to  go 
If  that  was  all  vour  biddinj; ;  1  had  thought 
(iod  drave  thee,  and  thou  couldst  not  choose  but  g<>." 

Then  said  the  son  of  Lamech,  "  Afterward, 
When  I  had  left  thee.  He  whom  I  had  seiTcd 
Met  with  me  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 
To  comfort  me  for  that  I  had  withdrawn 
From  thv  dear  companv.     He  sware  to  me 

•  »  ft 

That  no  man  should  molost  thee,  no,  nor  touch 
The  borderins:  of  mine  outmost  field.     I  snv. 
When  I  obeyed,  lie  made  Ilis  matters  plain. 
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With  whom  c»ul(l  I  bavu  It^ft  tlii'e,  hut  nitli  them. 
Bom  iu  tb}'  uiotUer'a  house,  autl  huund  thy  siavus?" 

She  aaid,  "  I  love  not  [tygmies ;  they  are  nmight." 
And  he,  '^-Who  made  iheui  ijygmies?"    Thea  she 

pushed 
Hev  veiliug  hair  back  fruin  bei'  round,  soft  eyea. 
And  anawercd,  wondei'ing,  "'  ^\t,  Tay  mothem  did  ; 
Ye  know  it."     And  he  drew  her  uoar  to  ait 
Beside  him  on  the  settle,  answering,  "  Ay." 
And  liiey  went  on  to  talk  aa  writ  below, 
If  any  one  shail  read : 

"Thy  mother  did. 
And  they  that  went  before  her.     Thiukost  tliou 
That  they  did  wuUr" 

' '  They  had  been  overcome ; 
And  when  the  angered  conquerors  drave  them  out, 
Behoved  thein  find  boiuo  otiier  way  to  rule, 
They  did  hat  nse  their  wits.     Hath  not  man  aye 
Been  eiinning  in  dominion,  among  beasts 
To  breeil  for  size  or  swiltnetts,  or  for  sake 
Of  tlie  white  wool  he  loveth,  at  his  choice? 
What  harm  if  coveting  a  race  of  men 
That  could  but  serve,  they  sought  among  their  tbralll 
Such  as  were  low  of  stature,  men  and  maids; 
Ay,  and  of  feeble  will  and  rgniet  mind? 
Did  they  not  spend  mneh  gear  to  gather  out 
Such  rtK  I  tell  of.  and  for  mnlehing  them 
One  with  nnnther  for  n  thousand  years? 
What  hnrm.  then,  if  there  came  of  it  a  I'ace, 
Inferior  in  their  wits,  and  in  their  size, 
And  well  content  to  serve  ? " 

"Whiit  harm?"  thou  sayest. 
My  wifi'  doth  ask,  ■  What  harm  ? '  " 
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'*  Your  pardon,  sir. 
I  do  remember  that  there  came  one  day, 
Two  of  the  grave  old  angels  tliat  God  made, 
When  lirst  lie  invented  life  (right  old  they  were 
And  plain,  and  venerable)  :  and  they  said, 
Kebukinjj;  of  mv  mother  as  with  hers 
She  sat,  *  Ye  do  not  well,  you  wives  of  men, 
To  match  your  wit  against  the  Maker's  will. 
And  for  your  benefit  to  lower  the  stamp 
Of  His  fair  image,  which  lie  set  at  first 
Upon  man's  goodly  frame  ;  ye  do  not  well 
To  treat  His  likeness  even  as  ve  ti*eat 
The  bird  and  beast  that  perish.' " 

''  Said  they  aught 
To  appease  the  ancients,  or  to  speak  them  fair?" 

'*  How  know  I?     'Twas  a  slave  that  told  it  me. 
My  mother  was  full  old  when  1  was  born. 
And  that  was  in  her  voutli.     What  think  vou,  sir? 
Did  not  the  giants  likewise  ill  ?  " 

**To  that 
I  have  no  answer  ready.     If  a  man, 
When  each  one  is  against  his  fellow,  rule. 
Or  unmolested  dwell,  or  unreproved. 
Because,  for  size  and  strength,  he  standeth  first. 
He  will  thereofbe  glad ;  and  if  he  say, 

*  I  will  to  wife  choose  me  a  stately  maid, 
And  leave  a  goodly  offspring  ; '  's<K)th,  1  think, 
He  sinneth  not ;  for  good  to  him  and  his 
He  would  be  strong  and  great.     Thy  people's  fault 
Was,  that  for  ill  to  others,  they  did  plot 
To  make  them  weak  and  small." 

'*  But  yet  they  steal 
Or  take  in  war  the  strongest  maids,  and  such 
As  are  of  highest  stature  ;  ay,  and  oft 
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They  fight  among  theiDselres  for  that  same  canee. 
And  Ihcy  are  proud  Against  the  King  of  heaven ; 
They  hope  iu  course  of  ages  they  eliall  eoine 
To  be  as  strung  as  He." 

The  Master  said, 
"  I  will  not  hear  tliee  talk  thei-eof  ;  loy  lieart 
Is  sick  for  all  this  wicked  world.     Fair  wife, 
I  am  right  wearj-.     Call  thy  slaves  to  thee, 
And  bid  that  tliey  prepare  tile  sleeping  place. 
O  would  lliat  I  might  res't  I     I  fain  would  I'est. 
And,  no  more  wandering,  tell  a  thaukless  worhl 
My  never-hecdctt  tale  !  " 

With  that  she  called. 
The  moon  was  np,  and  some  few  stara  were  out, 
While  lieavy  at  tlie  heart  he  walked  abroad 
To  medibite  befure  his  sleep.     And  yet 
Niloiya  [londered,  "  Shall  my  master  go? 
And  will  my  master  go?     What  'vaileth  it. 
Tliat  he  doth  B|)end  himself,  over  the  waste 
A-wandering,  till  ho  reach  outlandish  folk, 
That  mock  his  warning?     0,  what  Vaileth  it, 
That  ho  doth  lavbh  wealth  to  build  yon  ark. 
Whereat  the  daughters,  when  they  eat  with  me, 
Laugh  ?   O  my  heart !  I  would  the  \'oice  were  stilled. ' 
Is  not  he  happy?    Who,  of  all  the  earth, 
Oheyeth  like  to  me  ?     Have  not  I  learned 
From  Ills  dear  month  to  utt«r  seemly  words, 
And  lay  the  powera  my  mother  gave  me  by? 
Have  I  made  otTerings  to  the  dragon  ?    Nay, 
And  I  am  faithful,  when  lie  leavetb  me 
Ixinely  betwixt  the  peakdd  mountain  topa 
In  this  long  valley,  where  no  stranger  foot 
Can  eome  without  my  will.     He  shall  not  go. 
Not  yet,  not  yet !     But  three  days  —  only  three  - 
Beside  me,  and  a  muttering  on  the  third, 
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*  I  hiive  heard  the  Voice  again.'     Be  dull,  O  dull, 
Mind  and  remembrance  !     Mother,  ye  did  ill ; 
'Tis  hard  unlawful  knowledge  not  to  use. 
Why,  O  dark  mother!  opened  ye  the  way?" 
Yet  when  he  entered,  and  did  lav  aside 
His  co^tlv  robe  of  sacrifice,  —  the  robe 
Wherein  he  had  been  offering,  ere  the  sun 
Went  down,  —  forgetful  of  her  mother's  craft, 
She  lovely  and  submiss  did  mourn  to  him : 
'"  Thou  wilt  not  go,  —  I  pray  thee,  do  not  go, 
Till  thou  hast  seen  thy  children."     And  he  said, 
''  I  win  not.     I  have  cried,  and  have  prevailed : 
To-morrow  it  is  given  me  by  the  Voice 
Upon  a  four  days'  journey  to  proceed. 
And  follow  down  the  river,  till  its  waves 
Are  swallowed  in  the  sand,  where  no  flesh  dwells. 

"*  "  There,'  quoth  the  Unrevealdd,  '  we  shall  meet. 

And  I  will  counsel  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  turn 

And  rest  thee  with  the  mother,  and  with  them 

She  bare.'     Now,  therefore,  when  the  morn  appears, 

Thou  fairest  among  women,  call  thy  slaves. 

And  bid  them  yoke  the  steers,  and  spread  thy  car 

With  robes,  the  choicest  work  of  cunning  hands ; 

Array  thee  in  thy  rich  apparel,  deck 

Thy  locks  with  gold  ;  and  while  the  hollow  vale 

I  thread  beside  yon  river,  go  thou  forth 

Atweeii  the  mountains  to  mv  father's  house, 

And  let  thy  slaves  make  all  obeisance  due. 

And  take  and  lay  an  offering  at  his  feet. 

Then  light,  and  cry  to  him,  '  Great  king,  the  son 

Of  old  Methuselah,  thv  son  hath  sent 

To  fetch  the  growing  maids,  his  children,  home.'  " 

''  Sir,"  quoth  the  woman,  '*  I  will  do  this  thing, 
So  thou  keep  faith  with  me,  and  yet  return. 
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But  will  ihe  Voice,  think  vou,  forliear  to  ebide, 
Nor  tbut  Unscea,  who  oalleth,  buffet  thee, 
Ami  drive  tliee  on?  " 

He  eaith,  "  It  will  keep  faith. 
Fear  not.     I  have  prevailed,  for  I  besought, 
Ami  loving];  it  answered.     I  sb:dl  rest, 
And  dwell  with  thee  till  after  my  three  sons 
Come  from  the  chase."    She  said,  "  I  let  them  forth 
In  fear,  for  they  are  young.     Their  slaves  are  few. 
The  giant  eltjihanta  be  ciinDlng  folk ; 
They  lie  in  ambush,  and  will  draw  men  on 
To  follow,  —  then  will  turn  and  tread  them  down." 

"  Tby  father's  bouse  unwisely  planned,"  said  he, 
'■  To  drive  tliem  down  ui>on  the  growing  corn 
Of  tbem  that  were  their  foes ;  for  now,  behold. 
They  suffer  while  the  unwieldy  beasts  delay 
Retirement  to  tbeJr  lands,  and  meanwhile,  pound 
The  damp,  deep  meadows,  to  a  pulpy  maab ; 
Or  wallowing  in  the  watera  foul  them ;  nay. 
Tread  down  the  bauks.  and  let  them  forth  to  flood 
Their  cities ;  or,  assailed  and  falling;,  shake 
The  walla,  and  taint  the  wind,  ere  thirty  men. 
Over  the  hairy  terror  piling  stouea 
Or  earth,  prevail  to  cover  it." 

She  said, 
"  Husband,  I  have  been  soiTy,  thinking  oft 
I  would  my  sons  were  home  ;  but  now  so  well 
Methinks  it  is  with  me.  tliat  I  am  fain 
To  wish  they  might  delay,  for  thou  wilt  dwell 
With  me  till  after  they  return,  and  thou 
Hast  set  thine  eyes  upon  them.     Tlien,  ah  me  I 
I  must  sit  Joyless  in  my  place ;  bereft, 
As  trees  that  suddenly  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
And  dark  as  nights  that  have  no  moon." 
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She  spake : 
The  hope  o'  the  world  did  hearken,  but  reply 
Made  none.     He  left  his  hand  on  her  fair  locks 
As  she  lay  sobbing  ;  and  the  quietness 
Of  nijjcht  bei^an  to  comfort  her,  the  fall 
Of  far-off  waters,  and  the  wingdd  wind 
Tliat  went  among  tlie  trees.     The  patient  hand, 
Moreover,  that  was  steady,  wrought  with  her, 
Until  she  said,  '*  AVhat  wilt  thou?     Nay,  I  know. 
1  therefore  answer  what  thou  utterest  not. 
Thou  forest  me  tcelU  CL^^d  not  for  thine  own  tciU 
Consenteat  to  depart.     What  more?     Ay,  this: 
/  do  f(ro?c  tJiat  He  irhkh  calleth  thee, 
Ilath  rifjht  to  call;  and  I  do  swear  the  Voice 
Shall  have  no  let  of  me  to  do  Its  loill" 

BOOK    II. 

Now  ere  the  sunrise,  while  the  morning  star 
Hung  yet  behind  the  pine-bough,  woke  and  pra3'ed 
The  world's  great  shipwright,  and  his  soul  was  glad 
Because  the  Voice  was  favorable.     Now 
Began  the  tap  o'  the  hammer,  now  ran  forth 
The  slaves  preparing  food.     The}'  therefore  ate 
In  peace  together ;  then  Niloiya  forth 
Behind  the  milk-white  steers  went  on  her  way ; 
And  the  <rreat  Master-builder,  down  the  course 
Of  tijc  long  river,  on  his  errand  si)ed. 
And  as  he  went,  he  thought : 

[They  do  not  well 
Who,  walking  up  a  trwlden  path,  all  sm<K>th 
With  footsteps  of  their  fellows,  and  made  straight 
From  town  to  town,  will  scorn  at  them  that  wonn 
Under  the  covert  of  God's  eldest  trees 
(Such  as  He  planted  with  His  hand,  and  fed 
With  dew  before  rain  fell,  till  they  stood  close 
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01(1  Adam,  after  Eden,  saw  Him  not.* 

Then  1,  'It  may  be  lie  is  gone  to  knead 

More  clay.     lUit  look,  my  masters  ;  one  of  you, 

Going  to  warfare,  layeth  up  his  gown, 

His  sickle,  or  his  gold,  and  thinks  no  more 

Upon  it,  till  young  trees  have  waxen  great; 

At  last,  when  he  returneth,  he  will  seek 

His  own.     And  God,  shall  He  not  do  the  like? 

And,  having  set  new  worlds  a-rolling,  come 

And  say,  *'l  will  betake  Me  to  the  earth 

That  I  did  make  ; "  and,  having  found  it  vile, 

Be  sorry.     Why  should  man  be  free,  you  wise, 

And  not  the  Master  ? '     Then  the}'  answer,  '  Fool ! 

A  man  shall  cast  a  stone  into  the  air 

Jb\n-  pastime,  or  for  lack  of  heed,  —  but  He  ! 

Will  He  come  fingering  of  his  ended  work, 

Fright  it  with  His  approaching  face,  or  snatch 

One  day  the  rolling  wonder  from  its  ring, 

And  hohl  it  quivering,  as  a  wanton  child 

Might  take  a  nestling  from  its  downy  bed, 

And  having  satisfied  a  careless  wish, 

Go  thrust  it  back  into  its  place  again?' 

To  such  1  answer,  and,  that  doubt  once  mine, 

I  am  assured  tliat  I  do  speak  aright: 

'  Sirs,  the  significance  of  this  your  doubt 

Lies  in  the  reason  of  it :  ye  do  grudge 

That  these  vour  lands  shouUl  have  another  Lord ; 

Ye  are  not  loyal,  therefore  ye  would  fain 

Your  Kinir  would  bide  afar.     Hut  if  ye  looked 

For  countenance  and  favor  when  He  came, 

Knowinir  yourselves  right  worthy,  would  ye  care, 

W'ith  cniitious  reasoning,  deep  and  hard,  to  prove 

That  H(»  would  never  come,  and  would  your  wrath 

Be  hot  Mirninst  a  prophet?     Nay,  I  wot 

That  as  a  flatterer  von  would  look  on  him,  — 

''Full  of  sweet  words  thv  mouth  is :  if  He  come, — 
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Having  been  called,  went  on,  until  he  reached 
The  jewelled  settle,  wrought  with  cunning  work 
Of  gold  and  ivory,  whereon  they  wont 
To  set  the  Elder.     All  with  sleekest  skins. 
That  striped  and  spotted  creatures  of  the  wood 
Had  worn,  the  seat  was  covered,  but  thereon 
The  Elder  was  not :  b}*  the  steps  thereof, 
UiK)n  the  floor,  whereto  his  silver  beard 
Did  reach,  he  sat,  and  he  was  in  his  trance. 
Upon  the  settle  many  doves  were  perched. 
That  set  the  air  a-going  with  their  wings  : 
These  opposite,  the  world's  great  shipwright  stood 
To  wait  the  burden  ;  and  the  Elder  spake  : 
'*  Will  He  forget  me?     Would  He  might  forget! 
Old,  old  !     The  hope  of  old  Methuselah 
Is  all  in  His  forgetfulness."     With  that, 
A  slave-girl  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  crept 
Anear  him,  saying,  ''Taste;  "  and  when  his  lips 
Had  touched  it,  lo,  he  trembled,  and  he  cried, 
''  Behold,  I  prophesy." 

Then  straight  the}*  fled 
That  were  about  him,  and  did  stand  apart 
And  stop  their  ears.     For  he,  from  time  to  time, 
Was  plagued  with  that  same  fate  to  prophesy. 
And  spake  against  himself,  against  his  day 
And  time,  in  words  that  all  men  did  abhor. 
Therefore  he,  warning  them  what  time  the  fit 
Came  on  him,  saved  them,  that  they  heard  it  not. 
So  while  thcv  fled,  he  cried :  *'  I  saw  the  God 
Reach  out  of  heaven  His  wonderful  right  hand. 
Lo,  lo !  He  dipped  it  in  the  unquiet  sea, 
And  in  its  curved  palm  behold  the  ark, 
As  in  a  vast  calm  lake,  came  floating  on. 
Ay,  then.  His  other  hand  —  the  cursing  hand  — 
He  took  and  spread  between  us  and  the  sun. 
And  all  was  black  ;  the  day  was  blotted  out, 
And  horrible  staggering  took  the  frighted  earth 
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1  lioai'cl  t)ic  wattii'  liUs,  aud  tiien  mcthinks 

Tbe  ci'Hck  as  of  her  splitting.     Did  she  take 

Their  [mlacea  iluit  are  my  biolliers  dear, 

And  huddle  tbem  with  all  their  ancientry 

Under  iiito  Lor  brcnsl?     If  it  was  black, 

How  could  this  old  man  scc'i     There  was  a  noise 

1'  tlie  dark,  and  He  drew  back  His  hand  i^ain. 

I  looked  —  It  was  a  dream,  —  let  no  man  say 

It  was  auglit  else.     There,  so  —  the  fit  goes  by. 

Sir,  and  my  daughters,  ia  it  eventide?  — 

Sooner  than  that,  saith  old  Metbnsclah, 

Let  the  rulturc  lay  his  beak  to  my  green  limbs. 

What!  art  Tboii  envious?  —  are  the  sons  of  men 

Too  wise  to  please  Thee,  and  to  do  Tby  will  ? 

Methuselah,  he  sittetb  ou  the  ground. 

Clad  in  his  gown  of  age,  the  pale  white  gown, 

And  goeth  not  forth  to  war  ;  bis  wrinkled  hands 

He  claspetb  round  his  knees :  old,  very  old. 

Would  he  could  steal  from  Thee  one  secret  more  — 

The  secret  of  Thy  youth  \     O,  envious  God  ! 

We  die.     The  words  of  old  Methuselah 

And  his  prophecy  are  ended." 

Then  the  wives. 
Beholding  how  he  trembled,  and  the  maids 
And  children,  came  anear,  saying,  ''  Who  art  thou 
Tliat  staudest  gazing  ou  the  Elder?     I.o, 
Thou  dost  not  well ;  withdraw  ;  for  it  was  thou 
Whose  stranger  presence  troubled  him,  and  brooght  J 
The  lit  of  prophecy."     And  he  did  turn 
To  look  upon  them,  and  their  majesty 
And  glorious  beauty  took  away  bis  words; 
And,  being  pure  among  the  vile,  he  cast 
lu  hia  thought  a  veil  of  snow-white  purity 
Over  the  beauteous  throng.     "Thou  dost  not  well,*^ 
Tbeysaid.     He  answered  :  "  Blossoms  o' the  world 
Fruitful  as  fair,  never  in  watered  glade, 
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Where  in  the  youngest  grass  blue  cups  push  forth, 

And  the  white  lily  reareth  up  her  head, 

And  purples  clustt^r,  and  the  saffron  flower, 

Clear  as  a  flame  of  sacrifice,  breaks  out. 

And  every  cedar  bough,  made  delicate 

With  climbing  roses,  drops  in  white  and  red,  — 

Saw  I  (good  angels  keep  you  in  their  care) 

80  beautiful  a  crowd." 

With  that,  they  stamped. 
Gnashed  their  white  teeth,  and,  turning,  fled  and  spat 
Upon  the  floor.     The  Elder  spake  to  him. 
Yet  shaking  with  the  burden,  '*  Who  art  thou?" 
He  answered  :  *'  I,  the  man  whom  thou  didst  send 
To  fetch  through  this  thy  woodland,  do  forbear 
To  tell  my  name  ;  thou  lovest  it  not,  great  sire,  — 
No,  nor  mine  errand.     To  thy  house  I  spake, 
Touchiniir  their  beauty."     "  Wherefore  didst  thou 

spite," 
Quoth  he,  '*  the  daughters?"  and  it  seemed  he  lost 
Count  of  that  [)ro[)he(y,  for  very  age. 
And  from  his  thin  lips  dropt  a  trembling  laugh. 
*'  Wicked  old  man,"  quoth  he,  *'  this  wise  old  man 
I  see  as  'twere  not  I.     Thou  bad  old  man, 
What  shall  be  done  to  thee?  for  thou  didst  burn 
Their  ])abes,  and  strew  the  :ishes  all  about. 
To  rid  the  world  of  His  white  soldiers.     Ay, 
Scenting  of  human  sacrifice,  thev  fled. 
Cowards  I     1  heard  them  winnow  their  great  wings  : 
Thev  went  to  tell  Him ;  but  thev  came  no  more. 
The  women  hate  to  hear  of  them,  so  sore 
They  grudged  their  little  ones ;  and  yet  no  waj' 
There  was  but  that.     I  took  it;  I  did  well." 

AVith  that  he  fell  to  weeping.     '*  Son,"  said  he, 
*'  Long  have  I  hid  mine  eyes  from  stalwart  men. 
For  it  is  hard  to  lose  the  majesty 
And  pride  and  power  of  manhood  :  but  to-day, 
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Thou  canst  not  strive  against  Ilim  now."     He  said  : 

'•  Tliy  feet  are  toward  the  valley,  where  lie  boues 

Bleaching  upon  the  desert.     Did  1  love 

The  lithe  strong  lizards  that  I  yoked  and  set 

To  draw  my  car  ?  and  were  they  not  possessed  ? 

Yea,  all  of  them  were  liars.     I  loved  them  well. 

What  did  tlie  Enemy,  but  on  a  day 

Wlien  I  behind  my  talking  team  went  forth. 

They  sweetly  lying,  so  that  all  men  praised 

Their  flattering  tongues  and  mild  persuasive  eyes, — 

What  did  the  Enemy  but  send  Ilis  slaves. 

Angels,  to  cast  down  stones  upon  their  heads 

And  break  them  ?     Nay,  I  could  not  stir  abroad 

But  havoc  came  ;  they  never  crept  or  flew 

Beyond  the  shelter  that  I  builded  here. 

But  straight  the  crowns  I  had  set  upon  their  heads 

Were  marks  for  myrmidons  that  in  the  clouds 

Kept  watch  to  crush  tlieui.     Can  a  man  forgive 

That  hath  been  warred  on  thus?     I  will  not.     Nav, 

I  swear  it,  —  1,  the  man  ^lethuselah." 

The  Master-shipwright,  he  replied.  *"  'Tis  true, 

Great  loss  was  that ;  but  they  that  stood  thy  friende. 

The  wicked  spirits,  8iM>ke  upon  their  tongues. 

And  cursed  the  (iod  of  heaven.     AVhat  marvel,  sir. 

If  He  was  angered  ?  "     But  the  Elder  cried  : 

''  They  all  are  dead,  —  the  toward  beasts  I  loved  ; 

My  goodly  team,  my  joy,  they  all  are  dead; 

Their  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  wilderness: 

And  T  will  keep  my  wrath  for  evermore 

Ajxainst  the  Enemy  that  slew  them.     (4o, 

Thou  coward  servant  of  a  tyrant  King. 

Go  down  the  <lesert  of  the  bones,  and  ask, 

*  My  King,  what  bones  are  these?     Methuselah, 

The  white  old  man  that  sitteth  on  the  ground, 

Sendeth  a  message,  *•  Bid  them  that  they  live. 

And  let  my  lizards  run  up  every  path 

They  wont  to  take  when  out  of  silver  pipes. 
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i  Ihiit  TiilhiU  wroiiglit  into  mj  roof, 

swi'i'tvr  (-r_v  lliiiii  eong-biKl'e  lliroat 

r  fiii'jjjL'il ;  und  while  the,v  luid  tlieir  heads 

\\\i-n\  ]iiy  tliresliuld,  poured  an-ny 

>l  ui'ili'il  liy  heavtsfiil  out,  aud  tunde 

ii~  <i!  iiii'ii  that  benrd  to  swell,  their  bresBt« 

H(ih  i]io  joy  of  grief;  yea,  caused  the  liiM 

111'   lufU  naleep. 

Ketiiru  to  luc 

I  "i-i'  liiiiirda;  ny,  ami  thfin  that  llew 

liiaiit-.  Iiffiu'cnie.     Let  me  yoke 

\\\  iiiiiliitinle;  and  here  1  swear 

1  >li:ill  (IcHw  my  car  and  me  tliereon 

ii>  ihi'  r-liip  (if  doom.     So  men  sliall  know 

ly.  iliMt  1  sulimit,  and  Tliou 
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Five  score  tliov  were  thtit  died  iu  yonder  waste ; 

And  if  He  crieth,  •  Kepcnt,  be  reconciled/ 

I  answer,  *  Nay,  my  lizards  ; '  and  again, 

If  He  will  tronhle  nie  in  tliis  mine  age, 

*  Why  liast  Tlion  slain  my  lizards?'    Now  my  speech 

Is  cnt  awav  from  all  mv  other  words. 

Standing  alone.     The  Elder  sweareth  it, 

The  man  of  many  days,  Methnselah." 

Then  answered  Noah,  "My  Master,  hear  it  not; 
Bnt  yet  have  patience  ;  "  and  he  tnrned  himself, 
And  down  betwixt  the  ordered  trees  went  forth, 
And  in  the  light  of  evening  made  his  way 
Into  the  waste  to  meet  the  Voice  of  God. 

HOOK    III. 

Above  the  head  of  great  Metlmselah 
There  lay  two  demons  in  the  opened  roof 
Invisible,  and  gathered  np  his  words ; 
For  when  the  Klder  prophesied,  it  came 
Abont,  that  hidden  things  were  shown  to  them. 
And  bnrdens  that  he  spake  against  his  time. 

(But  never  heard  them,  such  as  dwelt  with  him  ; 
Their  ears  they  stopped,  and  willed  to  live  at  ease 
In  all  deliirht ;  and  perfect  in  their  youth. 
And  strong,  dis[)ort  them  in  the  i)erfect  world.) 

Now  these  were  fettered  that  thev  could  not  ily,. 

Yox  a  certain  dif^obedience  thev  had  wrou^jht 

Against  the  ruler  of  their  host ;  bnt  not 

The  less  they  loved  their  cause ;  and  when  the  feet 

C)*  the  blaster-builder  were  no  longer  heard. 

They,  slipping  to  the  sward,  right  painfully 

Did  follow,  for  the  one  to  the  other  sai<l, 

"  Behooves  our  master  know  of  this  ;  and  us. 

Should  he  be  favorable,  lu;  may  loose 

From  these  our  bonds.'' 
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And  thus  it  ciuiio  to  pnsa, 
k'liil  of  night  tliQ  old  dingoa  Inv 
LVfiii  wliere  lie  dwelt,  llie  watch 

I  s:iw  iQ  middit!  aii- 

T'liiiied  like  file,  and  on  it  came, 
iL  ih'C!W  near,  aud  then  it  burst 
ii-oca,  and  tliere  fell  therefrom, 
vern'B  mouth,  two  glowing  hallB. 
ilrawn  a  curtain  nigh  the  mouth 
me,  to  testify  of  wratli. 

I I  lieeu  wroth  with  some  that  eei'ved, 
'ii:  from  hiiii ;  and  his  oracles, 

.i"l)  from  hiiD,  were  stopped,  and  men 
y  to  him  Ibi'OTigh  that  fell  web 
ire  him.     Then  did  whisper  low 
lile  KpiritB  thdt,  bftt-like,  duns; 
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And  shows,  yea,  all  the  manner  of  mankind. 
The  fateful  apple-tree  was  there,  a  bough 
Bent  with  the  weight  of  him  that  us  beguiled ; 
And  lilies  of  the  field  did  seem  to  blow 
And  bud  in  the  storied  stone.     There  Tubal  sat. 
Who  from  his  harp  delivered  music,  sweet 
As  any  in  the  spheres.     Yea,  more ; 
Earth's  latest  wonder  on  the  walls  appeared, 
Unfinished,  workmen  clustering  on  its  ribs ; 
And  farther  back,  within  the  rock  hewn  out, 
Angelic  figures  sto<Kl,  that  impious  hands 
Had  fashioned  ;  many  golden  lamps  they  held 
By  golden  chains  depending,  and  their  eyes 
All  tended  in  a  reverent  quietude 
Toward  the  couch  whereon  the  dragon  lay. 
The  floor  was  beaten  gold ;  the  curl}*  lengths 
Of  his  last  coils  lay  on  it,  hid  from  sight 
With  a  coverlet  made  stiff  with  crusting  gems, 
Fire-opals  shooting,  rubies,  fierce  bright  eyes 
Of  diamonds,  or  the  pale  green  emernhl, 
That  changed  their  lustre  when  he  breathe<l. 

His  head. 
Feathered  with  crimson  combs,  and  all  his  neck. 
And  half-shut  fans  of  his  aduiirM  wings. 
That  in  their  scaly  splendor  put  to  shame 
Or  gold  or  stone,  lay  on  liis  ivory  couch 
And  shivered  ;  for  the  dragon  suffered  pain  : 
He  suffered  and  he  feared.     It  was  his  doom. 
The  tempter,  that  he  never  should  depart 
From  the  bright  creature  that  in  Paradise 
He  for  his  evil  purpose  eist  i>osse8sed, 
Until  it  died.     Thus  only,  spirit  of  might 
And  chiefest  spirit  of  ill,  could  he  be  free. 

But  with  its  nature  wed,  as  souls  of  men 
Are  wedded  to  their  olav*  he  took  the  dread 
Of  death  and  dying,  and  the  coward  heart 
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or  the  beast,  and  craven  terroi-a  of  the  cnJ 
Sank  bin)  that  habited  within  it  tu  divad 
Disunion.     He,  n  dark  dominion  erst 
Rebellious,  lay  and  ti-cinbled,  for  tlie  flesh 
Daunted  his  iminaterial.     He  wae  eiek 
And  sDiry.     Great  ones  of  the  eaiLh  had  sent 
Their  chief  musicians  fur  to  ujmfoit  him, 
Chanting  his  praise,  tlic  friend  of  man,  the  god 
That  gave  them  knowledge,  at  so  great  a  price 
And  rasth'.     Yea,  the  riches  of  the  mine. 
And  glorious  broidered  work,  aud  woven  gold. 
And  aL  things  wisely  made,  they  at  his  feet 
Laid  daily  ;  for  they  said,  ■'  This  mighty  one, 
All  the  world  wonders  after  him.     He  lieth 
Sick  in  liis  dwelling  ;  he  hath  long  foregone 
(To  do  us  good)  dominion,  and  a  throne, 
And  his  brave  warfare  with  the  Knemy, 
80  much  he  pitietb  us  that  were  denied 
The  gain  and  gladness  of  this  knowledge.     Now 
Khali  he  be  certified  of  gratitude, 
Aud  smell  the  saerificc  that  most  be  loves." 
The  night  was  dark,  but  every  lamp  gave  fortll 
A  tender,  Instrous  beam.     His  beanteons  winga 
The  dragon  fluttered,  cursed  awhile,  then  turned 
And  moaned  with  lamentable  voice,  "  I  thirst, 
Give  me  tu  drink."     Thereon  stepped  out  in  hastR^^ 
From  inner  chambers,  lovely  ministrants. 
Young  boys,  with  radiant  locks  and  peaceful  eyei 
And  poui'cd  out  liquor  from  tbeir  cups  \a  oool 
His  parchM  tongue,  and  kneeling  held  it  nigh 
In  jewelled  basins  sparkling  ;  and  he  lapped, 
And  was  appeased,  and  said.  "  I  will  not  hide 
Longer,  my  mueh-desirCd  f:ice  from  men. 
Draw  back  the  web  of  separation."     Then 
With  cries  of  gralnlation  ran  thoy  forth. 
And  flung  it  wide,  and  all  the  watch  fell  low. 
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Each  on  his  face,  as  drunk  with  sudden  joy. 
Thus  marked  he,  glowing  on  the  branched  moss, 
Those  red  rare  moons,  and  let  his  serpent  eyes 
Consider  them  full  subtly,  ''  What  be  these?*' 

ft 

Inquiring  :  and  the  little  spirits  said, 

*'  As  we  for  thy  protection  (having  heard 

That  wrathful  sons  of  darkness  walk  to-night, 

Such  as  do  oft  ill-use  us)  clustered  here. 

We  marked  a  boat  afire,  that  sailed  the  skies, 

And  furrowed  up  like  spray  a  billowy  cloud, 

And  lo,  it  went  to  pieces,  scattering  down 

A  rain  of  sparks  and  these  two  angry  moons." 

Then  said  the  dragon,  ''  Let  my  guard,  and  you. 

Attendant  hosts,  recede  ;  "  and  they  went  back. 

And  formed  about  the  cave  a  widening  ring. 

Then,  halting,  stood  afar;  and  from  the  cave 

The  snaky  wonder  spoke,  with  hissing  tongue, 

''If  ve  were  Tartis  and  Deleisonon, 

Be  Tartis  and  Deleisonon  once  more." 

Then  egg-like  cracked  the  glowing  l>alls,  and  forth 
Started  black  angels,  trampling  hard  to  free 
Their  fettered  feet  from  out  the  smoking  shell. 

And  he  said,  "  Tartis  and  Deleisonon, 

Your  lord  1  am  :  draw  nigh."     **  Thou  art  our  lord," 

Thev  answered,  and  with  fettered  limbs  full  low 

They  bent,  and  made  obeisance.     Furthermore, 

''  O  fiery  flying  serpent,  after  whom 

The  nations  go,  let  thy  dominion  last," 

They  said,  ''  forever."     And  the  serpent  said, 

^'  It  shall :  unfold  your  errand."     They  replied. 

One  speaking  for  a  space,  and  afterward 

His  fellow  taking  up  the  word  with  fear. 

And  panting,  *'  We  were  set  to  watch  the  mouth 

Of  ffrent  ^rethuselah.     There  came  to  him 

The  son  of  Lamech  two  davs  since."     '*  My  lord. 
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(And  cloth  lie  love  ?) .    Thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  stand 
Against  the  love  of  Goil.     Doniiuiou  fails  ; 
I  see  it  rtoat  from  me,  that  long  have  worn 
Fetters  of  flesh  to  win  it.     Love  of  God  ! 
1  cry  against  thee ;  thou  art  worse  than  all." 
Thev  answered,  '*Be  not  moved,  admired  chief 
And  trusted  of  mankind  ;  '*  and  they  went  on, 
And  fed  him  with  the  prophecies  that  fell 
From  the  Master-shipwright  in  his  prayer. 

But  prone 
He  Inv,  for  he  was  sick  :  at  every  word 
Prophetic  cowering.     As  a  bruising  blow, 
It  fell  u[)on  his  head  and  daunted  him. 
Until  thev  ended,  saving,  ''  Prince,  behold, 
Thv  servants  have  revealed  the  whole." 

Thereon 

He  out  of  snaky  lips  did  kiss  forth  thanks. 

Then  said  he,  *'Tartis  and  Deleisonon, 

Receive  vour  wayres."     So  their  fetters  fell ; 

And  thi'y,  retiring,  lauded  him,  and  cried, 

*'  Kin<r,  rei;rn  forever."   Then  he  mourned,  "  Amen." 

An<l  he,  — being  left  alone,  —  he  said  :  *'  A  light ! 

1  see  a  liirht,  —  a  star  among  the  trees, — 

An  angel."     And  it  drew  toward  the  cave. 

But  with  its  sacred  feet  touched  not  the  grass, 

Nor  lifti'd  up  the  lids  of  its  pure  eyes. 

But  hung  a  span's  length  from  that  ground  [)ollute, 

At  the  opening  of  the  cave. 

And  when  he  looked. 
The  dragon  cried,  '*Thou  newly-fashioned  thing. 
Of  name  unknown,  thv  scorn  becomes  thee  not. 
Doth  not  thv  Master  suffer  what  thine  eves 
Thou  countest  all  too  clean  to  open  on?" 
But  still  it  hovered,  and  the  quietness 
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And  hid  them  in  recesses  of  the  cave, 
Because  they  could  not  look  upon  the  sun, 
Sith  light  is  pure.     And  Satan  called  to  them, — 
All  in  the  dark,  in  his  great  rage  he  spake : 
"  Up,"  quoth  the  dragon ;  **  it  is  time  to  work. 
Or  we  are  all  undone."     And  he  did  hiss, 
And  there  came  shudderings  over  land  and  trees, 
A  dimness  after  dawn.     The  earth  threw  out 
A  blinding  fog,  that  crept  toward  the  cave, 
And  rolled  up  blank  before  it  like  a  veil,  — 
A  curtain  to  conceal  its  habiters. 
Then  did  those  spirits  move  upon  the  floor, 
Like  pillars  of  darkness,  and  with  eyes  aglow. 
One  had  a  helm  for  covering  of  the  scars 
That  seamed  what  rested  of  a  goodl}'  face ; 
He  wore  his  vizor  up,  and  all  his  words 
Were  hollower  than  an  echo  from  the  hills : 
He  was  hight  Make.     And  lo,  his  fellow-fiend 
Came  after,  holding  down  his  dastard  head, 
Like  one  ashamed  :  now  this  for  craft  was  great ; 
The  dragon  honored  him.     A  third  sat  down 
Among  them,  covering  with  his  wasted  hand 
Somewhat  that  pained  his  breast. 

And  when  the  fit 
Of  thunder,  and  the  sobbings  of  the  wind, 
Were  lulled,  the  dragon  spoke  with  wrath  and  rage. 
And  told  them  of  his  matt<*rs :  **  Look  to  this. 
If  ye  be  loyal ;  "  adding,  **Give  your  thoughts, 
And  let  me  have  your  counsel  in  this  need." 

One  spirit  rose  and  spake,  and  all  the  cave 

Was  full  of  sighs,  **  The  words  of  Make  the  Prince, 

Of  him  once  delejjate  in  Beteljjeux : 

Whereas  of  late  the  manner  is  to  change. 

We  know  not  where  Hwill  end ;  and  now  my  words 

Go  thus :  give  way,  be  peaceable,  lie  still 
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Acd  sti'ivc  nut,  else  Ibe  world  Uiat  tri-  hnre  woa 

He  may,  to  drive  us  out,  reduce  to  naught. 

"For  wLile  I  stood  in  mine  obedience  jet, 

Steering  of  Belelgeux  my  sua,  liehold, 

A  moon,  tUat  evil  ones  did  fill,  rolled  up 

Aatray,  aad  suddenly  the  Master  came, 

And  while,  a  million  ationg,  like  rooks  they  rose, 

He  took  and  broke  it,  flung  it  here  and  there. 

And  called  a  lilosl  to  drive  the  t>owder  forth ; 

Aud  it  was  fine  as  dust,  and  blurred  the  skies 

Farther  than  'tis  from  hence  to  this  yoiuig  eUD. 

Spirits  that  passed  ui>on  their  work  that  day, 

Cried  out,  '  How  dusty  'lis.'     Behooves  us,  then. 

That  we  depart,  as  leaving  unto  Him 

This  goodly  world  and  goodly  race  of  man. 

Not  all  are  doomed  :  hereafter  it  may  be 

That  wc  find  place  on  it  again.     But  if. 

Too  zealous  to  preserve  it,  and  the  men 

Our  servants,  we  oppose  Him,  He  may  come, 

And,  choosing  rather  to  undo  His  work 

Than  strive  with  it  for  aye,  make  bo  an  end." 

He  sighing  paused.     Lo,  then  the  serjient  hissed 

In  impotent  rage,  "  Depart !  and  how  depart  \ 

Can  flesh  be  trarried  down  where  spirits  wonn  ? 

Or  I,  moat  miserable,  hold  my  life 

Over  the  airless,  bottomless  gulf,  and  hide 

The  buffetings  of  yonder  shoreless  sen? 

O  death,  thou  terrible  doom  :  O  death,  thou  drettd  \ 

Of  all  that  breathe." 

A  spirit  rose  .ind  spake : 
■'  Whereas  in  Heaven  is  iwwer,  is  much  to  fewj 
For  this  adrairtd  country  we  have  marred. 
Whereas  in  Heaven  is  love  (and  there  are  days 
When  yet  I  can  recall  what  love  was  like). 
Is  naught  to  fear.     A  threatening  makes  the  « 
And  clogged  with  strong  conditions :  '  0,  repent, 
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Man,  and  1  turn/     He,  therefore,  powerful  now. 
And  more  so,  master,  that  ye  bide  in  clay, 
Threateneth  that  He  mav  save.    Thev  shall  not  die/' 

The  dragon  said,  ''  I  tremble,  I  am  sick/* 

He  said  with  pain  of  heart,  "How  am  I  fallen ! 

For  I  keep  silence ;  yea,  I  have  withdrawn 

From  iiaunting  of  His  gates,  and  shouting  up 

Defiance.     Wherefore  doth  He  hunt  me  out 

From  this  small  world,  this  little  one,  that  I 

Have  been  content  to  take  unto  mvself, 

I  here  being  loved  and  worshipped  ?     He  knoweth 

How  much  I  have  foregone ;  and  must  He  stoop 

To  whelm  the  world,  and  lieave  the  floors  o'  the  deep, 

Of  purpose  to  pursue  me  from  my  place  ? 

And  since  I  gave  men  knowledge,  must  He  take 

Their  length  of  days  whereby  they  perfect  it? 

So  shall  He  scatter  all  that  I  have  stored. 

And  get  them  by  degrading  them.     I  know 

That  in  the  end  it  is  api)ointed  me 

To  fade.     I  will  not  fade  before  the  time/' 

A  spirit  rose,  the  third,  a  spirit  ashamed 

And  subtle,  and  his  face  he  turned  aside  : 

''  Whereas,"  said  he,  *'  we  strive  against  both  power 

And  love,  behooves  us  that  we  strive  aright. 

Now  some  of  old  my  comrades  yesterday, 

I  met,  as  they  did  journey  to  appear 

In  the  Presence  ;  and  I  said,  '  My  master  lieth 

Sick  yonder,  otherwise  (for  no  decree 

There  stands  against  it)  he  would  also  come 

And  make  obeisance  with  the  sons  of  God.' 

They  answered,  naught  denying.     Therefore,  lord- 

Tis  certain  that  ye  have  admittance  yet ; 

And  what  doth  hinder?     Nothing  but  this  breath. 

Were  it  not  well  to  make  an  end,  and  die. 

And  gain  admittance  to  the  King  of  kings  ? 
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Wliat  if  thy  slaves  by  thy  consent  Bbould  take 
And  bcnr  thee  on  their  wings  above  the  earth, 
And  sLidilenly  let  fall,  — bow  soon  'twere  o'erl 
We  should  have  fear  and  sinkipg  at  the  heart ; 
But  in  a  little  moment  we  should  see. 
Rising  majestic  from  a  ruined  hcnp, 
The  etately  spirit  that  we  served  of  yore." 

The  serpent  tcrned  bis  subtle  deadly  eyes 

Upon  the  spirit,  and  hissed  ;  and,  sick  with  shaine. 

It  bowed  itself  together,  and  went  batik 

With  hidden  face.     "  This  counsel  is  not  good," 

The  other  twain  made  answer ;  "  look,  ray  lord, 

Whereas  'tis  evil  in  Ihino  eyes,  in  ours 

'Tia  evil  also  ;  s|)eak,  for  we  perceive 

That  on  thy  tongue  the  words  of  counsel  sit, 

Ready  to  Hy  to  our  right  greedy  ears. 

That  long  for  them."     And  Satan,  flattered  thus 

(Forever  may  the  serpent  kind  be  charmed 

With  soft,  sweet  words,  and  mnsic  deftly  played), 

Replied,  "  Whereas  I  surely  rule  the  world, 

Itehooves  that  ye  prepare  for  mo  a  path. 

And  that  I,  putting  of  my  paina  ikslde, 

(io  stir  rebellion  in  the  mighty  hearts 

O'  the  giants  ;  for  He  loveth  them,  and  looks 

Full  oft  complacent  on  their  glorious  strength. 

He  willeth  that  they  yielil.  that  He  may  spare; 

But,  by  tbe  blackness  of  my  loathjtd  den, 

I  say  they  shall  not,  no,  they  shall  not  yield  ; 

fto,  therefore,  take  to  you  some  harmless  guise, 

And  spread  a  rumor  that  I  come.     I,  sick. 

Sorry,  and  aged,  hasten.     I  have  heard 

Whispers  that  out  of  heaven  drop[>ed  unaware. 

I  caught  tliera  up,  and  silb  they  bode  men  harm 

I  am  ready  for  to  comfiirt  them  ;  yea,  more. 

To  counsel,  and  I  will  that  they  drive  forth 

The  women,  the  abhorred  of  my  soul ; 
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Let  nut  11  wuiuiin  liroatlie  where  I  sliull  puss, 

Lest  the  curse  fullutti,  nud  sLe  bruisu  my  head. 

Kt'ieiiilH,  if  it  be  their  iiiiiitl  to  send  for  me 

All  iiruiy,  mill  tnumphniit  <1ra>v  me  ou 

111  the  yoldeii  car  jou  wot  of,  luui  with  shouts, 

I  would  uot  thnt  yt;  hinder  tlicm.     Ah,  then 

Will  I  miikc  hnnl  their  heurth,  aud  grieve  llim  sore 

Tliat  loves  tlifiii,  O,  liy  niut'h  t<H>  well  to  wet 

Their  stately  heuds,  and  soil  those  locks  of  strengtb 

Under  the  lateful  l>riiie.     Then  afterward, 

Wliilt!  He  (loth  reiisun  vainly  with  them,  I 

Will  offer  llini  a  pact:  'Great  King,  a  pact, 

An.l  men  shall  worBhip  Thee,  I  say  they  ehall, 

For  I  will  bid  them  do  it,  yea,  ami  leave 

To  Kucrifice  tlieir  kind,  so  Tlion  my  name 

Wilt  Buffer  lo  be  wors]iiii|>eil  after  Thine.' " 

"  Yea,  my  lord  Satan,"  (jnoth  they,  '•  do  this  thing, 

And  111  us  hear  tjiy  words,  for  they  are  sweft." 

Then  he  made  answer,  "  Ily  a  messenger 

Have  I  tliis  day  been  warneil.     There  is  a  deed 

1  iiuty  iii'l  tell  of,  lest  thc^  people  add 

Scorn  of  a  Coming  (ireatncss  to  their  fanlts. 

Why  this?     Who  carcth,  when  alniut  to  ulay. 

And  Kiay  itideetl.  how  well  they  have  deserved 

Death  whom  he  Hiayelh?     Ther(.'forc  yet  is  hid 

A  meaning  of  some  mercy  that  will  rob 

The  nether  world.     Now  Iof>k  to  it,  —  'Twcre  vain, 

AllH-it  IhintMuge  He  would  siiid  indeed. 

That  we  exju-ct  the  harvest ;  He  would  yet 

Ite  the  blaster-re  a  I  wr ;  for  I  heard  it  said. 

Them  that  l>e  young  and  know  Ilim  not,  and  them 

That  are  bound  and  may  not  build,  yea,  more,  theii 

Wh<im,  suffering  not  to  hear  the  doom,  they  keep 

Joyous  bi'hind  the  eurlains,  every  one 

With  maiiteiis  nouiiehed  in  the  house,  and  lialics 
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Auti  children  at  her  knees  —  (then  what  remaiii 
He  clsimeth  and  will  gather  for  Hia  onn. 
Now,  therefbre,  it  wvrc  gowl  by  guile  to  work. 
Princes,  nod  suffer  nut  llie  doom  to  fall. 
'!"lieie  is  no  evil  like  to  love.     I  iieard 
Ilirn  wJiiegicr  it.     Have  I  |)nt  on  this  flesh 
To  ruin  His  two  children  beautiful. 
And  shall  m_v  deed  confouud  me  in  tlio  endf 
Through  awful  imitntiun?     I»Te  of  God, 
1  cry  agaiaet  thee ;  thou  art  worst  of  all." 


Now  while  these  evil  ones  took  conusel  stninge. 
The  son  of  Laniecli  jonrueyed  home  ;  umi,  lo  ! 
A  company  came  down,  and  struck  the  track 
As  he  did  enter  it.     There  rode  in  front 
Two  horsemen,  young  and  noble,  and  behind 
Were  following  alftvcs  with  tent  gear ;  otliers  led 
Strong  horses,  othurs  bare  the  iu«trun)euts 
0'  the  chase,  and  in  the  rear  dull  camels  lagiged. 
Sighing,  for  tliey  were  burdened,  and  they  loved 
The  desert  sands  above  that  grassy  viile. 

And  as  they  met,  those  horsemen  drew  the  rein, 
And  Hxed  on  him  their  grave  imtroubled  eyes ; 
He  in  bis  regal  grandeur  walked  alone, 
XnA  hnii  nor  steed  nor  follower,  and  his  mien 
Was  grave  and  like  to  theirs.     He  said  to  tliem* 
"Fairsiw,  whose  are  ye?"   They  made  nnswer  cc^ 
"  The  beautiful  woman,  sir,  our  mother  dear, 
Xiloiya,  bare  us  to  great  Lamech's  son." 
And  he,  replying,  "  I  am  he."     They  said, 
"  We  know  it,  sir.     We  have  remembered  yon 
Through  many  seasons.     Pray  yon  let  ns  not ; 
We  fain  would  greet  our  mother."     And  they  n 
Ubeisaucc  and  passed  on ;  then  all  their  train. 
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Which  wliile  they  spoke  liad  halted,  moved  apace, 
And,  while  the  silent  father  stood,  went  bj-, 
He  gazing  after,  as  a  man  that  dreams ; 
For  he  was  sick  with  their  cold,  quiet  scorn. 
That  seemed  to  say,  **  Father,  we  own  you  not, 
We  love  vou  not,  for  vou  have  left  us  lonsr,  — 
80  lonjc,  we  care  not  that  vou  come  ajjain." 

And  while  the  sullen  camels  moved,  he  spake 

To  him  that  led  the  last,  "  There  are  but  two 

Of  these  my  sons  ;  but  where  doth  Japhet  ride? 

For  I  would  see  him."     And  the  leader  said, 

'*  Sir,  ye  shall  find  him,  if  ye  follow  up 

Along  the  track.     Afore  the  noonday  meal 

The  young  men,  even  our  masters,  bathed ;   (there 

grows 
A  clump  of  cedars  by  the  bend  of  you 
Clear  river)  —  there  did  Japhet,  after  meat. 
Being  right  weary,  lay  him  down  and  sleep. 
There,  with  a  company  of  slaves  and  some 
Few  camels,  ye  shall  find  him." 

And  the  man. 
The  father  of  these  three,  did  let  him  pass. 
And  struggle  and  give  battle  to  his  heart. 
Standing  as  motionless  as  pillar  set 
To  guide  a  wanderer  in  a  pathless  waste ; 
Hut  all  his  strength  went  from  him,  and  he  strove 
Vainly  to  trample  out  and  trample  down 
The  misery  of  his  love  unsatisfied,  — 
Unutterable  love  flung  in  his  face. 
Then  hi'  broke  out  in  passionate  woixls,  that  cried 
Against  his  lot  :  *'  I  have  lost  my  own,  and  won 
None  other  ;  no,  not  one  !     Alas,  mv  sons ! 
That  I  h.'ive  looked  to  for  mv  solacin<jc. 
In  the  bitterness  to  come.     My  children  dear !  " 
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And  whou  from  Ills  owu  lips  he  heard  those  words, 

With  imssiuiiate  stirring  of  the  henrt,  he  wept. 

And  Doiie  came  near  to  comfort  him.     His  face 

Was  ou  the  groiicid;  hut  liaviiig  wept,  he  rose 

Full  hiistily,  and  urged  his  waj  to  flad 

The  river ;  aud  ia  hollow  of  his  hand 

liaised  up  the  water  to  his  brow  ;  "  This  son, 

This  other  son  of  iniue,"  he  said,  "  shall  see 

No  tears  upon  my  face."     And  he  looked  on, 

Beheld  the  camels,  and  a  group  of  slares 

Sitting  apart  from  some  one  fast  asleep, 

Where  they  had  spread  out  webs  of  broidery  work 

Under  a  cedar-tree  ;  and  he  came  on. 

And  when  they  made  obeisance,  he  declared 

His  name,  aud  said,  "  I  will  beside  my  sou 

Sit  till  he  wakeuetb."     So  Japhet  lay 

A-dreaming,  and  his  father  drew  to  him. 

He  said,  '■'  This  cannot  scorn  me  yet ;  "  and  paused, 

Ulgbt  angry  with  hinieeir,  because  the  youth, 

Albeit  of  stately  growth,  bo  languidly 

Lay  with  a  listless  smile  upon  his  mouth, 

That  was  fdU  sweet  and  pure ;  und  as  he  looked 

He  half  foi^ot  his  trorddc  In  his  pride. 

'*  Aud  is  this  mine?  "  said  lie,  "  my  son  I  my  own 

(God,  thou  art  good !)     f),  if  this  turn  away. 

That  pang  shall  be  past  bearing.     1  must  think 

That  nil  the  sweetness  of  his  goodly  face 

Is  copied  from  his  soul.     How  bcanlitiil 

Are  children  to  their  fathers !     Son,  my  heart 

Is  gi-euLly  glad  because  of  tliee  ;  my  life 

Shall  lack  of  no  completeness  in  the  days 

To  come.     If  I  forgot  tlie  joy  of  youth. 

In  thee  shall  I  be  comforted ;  ay,  see 

My  youth,  a  dearer  than  my  own  again." 

And  when  he  ceased,  the  youth,  with  sleep  content; 

Slui'inurcd  a  little,  turned  himself,  and  woke. 
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He  woke,  and  opened  on  his  father's  face 

The  darkness  of  his  eves  ;  but  not  a  word 

Tlie  Master-shipwright  said,  —  his  lips  were  sealed  ; 

He  was  not  readv,  for  he  feared  to  see 

This  mouth   curled   up  with   scorn.      And   Japhet 

spoke, 
Full  of  the  calm  that  cometh  after  sleep : 
''  Sir,  I  have  dreamed  of  vou.     I  pray  you,  sir. 
What  is  vour  name?"  and  even  with  his  words 
His  countenance  changed.     The  son  of  Lamech  said, 
''  Why  art  thou  sad?     What  have  1  done  to  thee  ?  " 
And  Japhet  answered,  ''  O,  methought  I  fled 
In  the  wilderness  before  a  maddened  beast, 
And  you  came  up  and  slew  it ;  and  1  thought 
You  were  my  father ;  but  I  fear  me,  sir. 
My  thoughts  were  vain."     AVith  that  his  father  said, 
''  Whatever  of  blessing  Thou  reserv'st  for  me, 
God  !   if  Thou  wilt  not  give  to  both,  give  here  : 
liless  hlin  with  both  Thv  hands  ; "  and  laid  his  own 
On  Japhet's  head. 

Then  Japhet  looked  on  him, 
Made  quiet  by  content,  and  answered  low, 
With  faltering  laugiiter,  glad  and  reverent:   '*  Sir, 
You  are  my  lather?"     '*  Ay,"  quoth  he,  ''  I  am  ! 
Kiss  me,  my  son  ;  and  let  me  hear  my  name, 
My  much  desired  name,  from  your  dear  lips." 

Then  after,  rested,  thev  betook  them  home : 

And  Japhet,  walking  by  the  Master,  thought, 

"  I  did  r.ot  will  to  love  this  sire  of  mine ; 

But  now  1  feel  as  if  I  had  always  known 

And  loved  him  well ;  trulv,  I  see  not  whv, 

But  I  would  rather  serve  him  than  go  free 

With  my  two  brethren."     And  he  said  to  him, 

"  Father  I  "  —  who  answered,  *'  I  am  here,  my  son." 

And  Japhet  said,  '*  I  pray  you,  sir,  attend 
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To  this  my  aaswer:  let  me  go  with  you, 

For,  now  I  think  on  it,  1  do  not  love 

The  chase,  nor  mauagiug  tbu  steed,  nor  ;et 

The  arrows  and  the  bow  ;  but  rather  yuu, 

For  all  you  do  and  say,  and  you  younwir. 

Are  goodly  and  (lolightsoinc  in  mine  eyes. 

I  pray  you,  sii',  when  you  go  forth  tigaiu. 

That  I  may  also  go."     And  he  replied, 

"  I  will  tell  thy  Hpeech  unto  the  Uigbeiit;  He 

Shall  answer  it.     But  I  would  speak  to  thee 

Now  of  the  days  to  come.     Know  tliou,  most  denr. 

To  this  thy  father,  that  the  dreneh^d  world, 

When  risen  clean  washed  from  wat«r,  shall  receive 

From  lliec  her  lordliest  governors,  from  thee 

Daughters  of  noblest  sold." 

So  Japhet  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  young,  but  of  my  mother  straight 
I  will  go  ask  a  wife,  tbnl  Uiia  may  be. 
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.,  therefore,  as  the  n 
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Of  fatbiM-H,  give  me  land  that  I  may  reap 
Corn  for  sustaining  of  my  wife,  and  bruise 
The  fruit  of  the  vine  to  cheer  her."     But  tie  said, 
"  Doat  tliou  forget?  or  dost  thou  not  believe, 
My  Bon  ?  "     He  answeretl,  "  I  did  ne'er  believe, 
My  father,  ere  to-day ;  but  uow,  methiuka, 
Wbatcver  thou  betievest  I  liclieve. 
For  tliy  belov&d  sake.     If  this  then  he 
As  thou  (I  hear)  hast  snitl,  and  earth  doth  bear 
The  hist  of  her  wheat  harvests,  and  make  ripe 
The  latest  of  her  grapes  ;  yet  hear  me,  sir. 
None  of  the  daughters  shall  be  given  to  me 
If  I  be  landless."     Then  his  father  said, 
"  Lift  up  thine  eyes  towards  the  north,  my  son : " 
And  so  he  did.     "  Heboid  thy  heritage!  " 
(juotb  the  world's  prince  and  master,  "  far  away 
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Upon  tliti  6ii.k  o'  the  tiortti,  vliere  green  the  lield 

Lies  evury  season  througli,  ami  where  tbe  dens 

Of  heuveu  iirtj  wholesome,  tsltuU  tlu'  children  reign  ; 

I  part  it  to  them,  for  the  earth  U  mine ; 

The  Highest  gave  it  me  :  I  mal;e  it  theirs. 

Moreovei-  for  thy  marriage  gift,  behold 

The  ct'dars  where  thou  sleepedst !     There  are  vines  ; 

And  U|>  the  rise  is  growing  wheat.     I  give 

(Fur  all,  alas  \  is  mine),  —  1  give  thee  Inith 

For  dowry,  and  my  bleasiiig," 

And  he  said, 
"  Sir,  j'OH  are  good,  ami  tlicrefore  tlie  Most  High 
Shall  bless  me  also.     Sir,  I  love  you  well," 

BOOK   V. 

And  when  two  days  were  over,  Japliet  said, 

'•  Mother,  so  please  von,  get  a  wile  for  nie." 

The  mother  auowered,  "  Dost  thou  mock  me,  son? 

'Tis  not  the  manner  of  onr  kin  to  wed 

So  young.    Tliun  knowest  it;  art  thou  not  ashamed? 

Thou  carest  not  for  a  wife."  And  the  youtli  blnshcd. 

And  made  for  answer:  "This,  my  father,  saith 

The  diKim  is  nigh ;  now,  therefore,  find  a  maid. 

Or  else  shall  I  Iw  wifeless  all  my  days. 

And  as  for  me,  1  care  not ;  but  the  lands 

Are  iiiirttHl,  and  the  goodliest  share  is  mine. 

And  lo  !  my  brethren  are  betrothed  ;  their  maids 

Arc  with  thcc  in  the  house.     Then  why  uot  mine? 

Didst  tlion  not  diligently  search  for  these 

Among  the  noblest  born  of  all  the  earth, 

And  hring  them  up?     Wy  sisters,  dwell  they  not 

With  women  that  bes|)eak  them  for  their  eons? 

Now,  therefore,  let  a  wife  he  foinid  for  me, 

Fair  as  the  d.ay,  and  gentle  to  ray  will 

As  thou  art  to  my  father's."     When  she  heard. 
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Niloiyu  sighed,  and  aiiswured,  "It  is  well." 
And  Japiit^t  went  out  from  her  pivseuce. 

Then 
Quoth  the  great  Master :  "  Wheri^foie  sought  ya  not, 
Woman,  these  many  days,  noi  tired  at  all, 
Till  ye  had  found,  a  maiden  for  thy  son? 
In  this  ye  have  done  ill."     Xiloiya  said  : 
'■  Let  Hot  my  lord  be  angry.     All  my  soiil 
Is  sad :  my  lord  hath  walked  afar  bo  loug, 
That  some  iteBjiiae  Ihee  ;  yea,  our  serrantB  fall 
LatL'ly  to  bring  their  stint  of  com  and  wood. 
And,  sir,  thy  household  slaves  do  Htcnl  away 
To  thy  great  futher,  and  oiir  lands  lie  waste,  — 
None  till  thcin  :  therefore  think  the  women  scorn 
To  give  me  —  whatsoever  gems  I  send, 
And  goodly  raiment  (yea,  I  seek  afar, 
And  site  with  all  desire  and  humbleness 
Through  every  master's  house,  but  no  one  gives)  — 
A  daughter  for  my  sou."     With  that  she  ceased. 
Then  said  the  Master :  "  Some  thou  hast  with  thee. 
Brought  u])  among  thy  .children,  dutiful 
Aud  fair;  thy  fatlier  gave  them  for  my  slaves, — 
Children  of  them  whom  he  bi-ought  captive  forth 
From  tlieir  own  heritage. "     Am!  she  replied. 
Right  scornfully  :  "  iShall  Jnphet  wed  a  slave?" 
Then  said  the  Master  :  "  He  shall  wed  :  look  thou 
To  that.     I  say  not  he  shall  wed  a  slave ; 
Ihit,  by  the  ini^ht  of  One  that  made  him  mine, 
I  will  not  quit  thee  for  my  doomM  way 
I'Ntil  tliuu  wilt  betroth  him.     Therefore,  haste, 
lieautil'ul  woman,  loved  of  me  and  mine, 
To  bring  a  maiden,  and  to  say.  '  Behold 
A  wife  for  Japhet.'"     Then  she  answered,  "Sir, 
It  shall  bo  doue." 

And  forth  Niloiya  sped. 
She  gathered  all  her  jewels,  —  all  she  held 
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Of  costly  or  of  rich,  —  n.n<I  went  fttid  fipiiko 

AVitli  some  few  slaves  tliat  yet  abode  wilh  her, 

For  daily  they  wcic  fewer ;  and  went  forth. 

With  fair  niid  fluttering  words,  among  her  feres, 

Anil  fain  had  wrought  with  tliem :  oncl  she  had  hope 

That  made  her  sick,  it  was  bo  faint;  and  then 

She  had  fear,  and  after  she  liad  certainty. 

For  all  did  scorn  ber.     "  Nay,"  they  cried,  "O  fool  I 

If  this  he  so,  and  on  a  watery  world 

Ye  think  to  i/sek,  what  matters  if  a  wife 

Be  free  or  bond  ?     Tliere  sUait  be  none  to  rale. 

If  she  have  freedom  :  if  she  have  it  not. 

None  shall  there  be  to  serve." 

And  she  alit, 
The  time  being  done,  desponding  at  her  door. 
And    went   behind    a    screen,    where    should    hare 

wrought 
The  daughters  of  the  captives ;  but  there  wrought 
One  only,  and  thid  rose  from  off  the  floor. 
Where  she  the  river  rush  full  deftly  wove. 
And  made  obeisance.     Then  Niloiya  said, 
'*  Where  are  thy  fellows?  "     And  the  niaiil  replied, 
"Let  not  Kiloiya,  thia  my  lady  loved, 
Be  angry  ;  tbcy  are  fled  since  yesternight." 
Then  said  Niloiya,  "Amarant,  my  slave, 
When  haie  I  called  thee  by  thy  name  before?  " 
She  answered,  "  Lady,  never;  "  and  she  took 
And  spread  her  broidered  robe  befoi-e  her  face. 
Niloiya  spoke  thus  :  "  I  am  come  to  woe, 
And  thou  to  honor."     Saying  this  she  wept 
Passionate  tears  ;  and  all  the  damsel's  soul 
Was  full  of  yearning  wonder,  and  her  robe 
Slipped  from  her  hand,  and  her  right  innocent  face 
Was  seen  betwixt  her  locks  of  tawny  hair 
That  dropped  about  ber  knees,  and  her  two  eyes. 
Bine  as  the  much-loved  flower  that  rims  the  beck 
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LookeJ  sweetly  on  Niloiya  ;  but  she  knew 
No  menniug  in  her  worUst ;  ami  she  ttivw  nigh, 
Aod  kneeled  and  said,  "  Will  tliia  my  lady  epeak? 
Her  duinsel  ie  desiruiis  of  her  words." 
Then  said  Niloiyii,  "  I,  thy  mistress,  sought 
A  wife  for  Jnphet,  and  no  wife  iu  found." 
And  yet  agniii  she  wept  witli  grief  of  heart, 
Saying,  "Ah  me,  iniseralile  !     I  must  gire 
A  wife,  —  the  Maeier  willeth  it,  —  a  wife. 
Ah  Die  \  unto  the  high-born.     He  will  acorn 
Hia  mother  and  rciiroacli  me.     I  must  give  — 
None  else  have  I  to  give  —  a  slave  —  even  thee." 
This  further  spake  Niloiya  :  "  I  was  good, — 
Hod  rue  on  thee,  a  tender  sucking  child, 
When  tliey  did  tear  thee  from  thy  motlier's  breast 
I  fed  thee,  gave  thee  shelter,  and  I  taught 
Thy  hands  all  cunning  aits  that  women  prize. 
But  out  on  me !  my  good  is  turned  to  ill. 

0  Japhet,  well  beloved  !  "     And  she  rose  up, 

And  did  restrain  herself,  saying.  "  Dost  thou  know? 
Behold,  this  thing  shall  be."     The  damsel  sighed, 
"Lady,  I  do."     Then  went  Niloiya  forth. 
And  Amarant  murmured  in  her  deep  amase, 
"  Sh.iU  Japhet's  little  children  kiss  my  month? 
And  will  be  sometimes  take  Ihem  from  my  anoa, 
And  almost  care  for  mo  for  their  swi-et  sake? 

1  have  not  dared  to  think  I  loved  him,  —  now 
I  know  it  well :  but  O,  the  bttteruesa 
For  bim  \  "     And  ending  thus,  the  damsel  rose. 
For  Japhet  entered.     And  she  Viowed  bereelf 
Meekly  and  made  obeisance,  but  lier  blood 
Ran  cold  alx>nt  her  heart,  for  all  hb  face 
Was  colored  with  bis  passion. 

Japhet  sjioke : 
He  said.  "  My  father's  slave ; "  and  she  replied. 
Low  drooping  her  fair  bendi  "My  master's  eon." 
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And  after  that  a  silence  fell  on  them, 

With  trembling  at  her  heart,  and  rage  at  his. 

And  Japliet,  mastered  of  his  pa.ssion,  sat 

And  could  not  speak.     O,  cmel  seemed  his  firte,  — 

80  cruel  he  that  told  it,  so  unkind. 

His  breast  was  full  of  wounded  love  and  wrath 

Wrestling  together ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  out 

Indignant  liglits,  as  all  amazed  he  took 

Tlie  insult  home  that  she  had  offered  him, 

Who  should  have  held  his  honor  dear. 

And,  lo, 
Tlic  misery  choked  him,  and  he  cried  in  pain, 
''  Go,  get  thee  forth  ;  "  but  she,  all  white  and  still, 
Parted  her  lips  to  si)eak,  and  yet  spake  not. 
Nor  moved.     And  Japhet  rose  up  passionate. 
With  lifted  arm  as  one  about  to  strike ; 
But  she  cried  out  and  met  him,  and  she  held 
With  desperate  might  his  hand,  and  prayed  to  him, 
'•  Strike  not,  or  else  sliall  men  from  henceforth  sav, 
'  Japhet  is  like  to  us.'  "     And  he  shook  off 
The  damsel,  and  he  said,  "  I  thank  thee,  slave; 
For  never  have  1  stricken  vet  or  child 
Or  woman.     Not  for  thy  sake  am  I  glad, 
Nav,  but  for  mine.     Get  hence.     Obey  mv  words." 
Then  Japhet  lifted  up  iiis  voice,  and  wept. 

And  no  more  he  restrained  himself,  but  cried, 
With  heavings  of  the  lieart,  "  O  hateful  da}' ! 
0  day  that  shuts  the  door  upon  delight! 
A  slave  !    to  wed  a  slave  !    O  loathM  wife, 
Hated  of  Japhet's  soul."     And  after,  long, 
AVith  face  between  his  hands,  he  sat,  his  thoughts 
Sullen  and  sore ;  then  scorned  himself,  and  saying, 
"  I  will  not  take  her,  I  will  die  unwed. 
It  is  but  that ;  "  lift  up  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  slave,  and  she  was  sitting  at  his  feet. 
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Aud  liR,  so  greatly  wouileiing  tlial  alie  dared 
Tlie  ilisohedieuce,  looked  her  in  the  face 
LesB  angry  Ibnn  ufraid,  for  pule  she  was 
As  lilj  yet  unamiled  ou  by  the  sun  ; 
And  he,  liis  paesioa  being  spent,  sighed  out, 
'"Lon  nio  J  fallen  indeed.     Host  thou  no  fear. 
That  thon  dost  flout  me  ?  "  but  ehe  gnve  to  him 
The  sighing  eeho  of  Ilia  sigh,  aud  mourned, 
'•  No." 

And  he  wondered,  and  he  looked  again, 
For  in  her  heart  there  was  a  new-born  pnng. 
That  cried  ;  but  ahe,  as  mothers  with  their  young, 
Suffered,  yet  loved  it ;  and  there  shone  a  strange 
Grave  sweetness  in  her  blue  unanllied  eyes. 
And  Jnphet,  leaning  from  the  settle,  thought, 
"What  is  it?    I  will  call  her  by  her  name, 
To  comfort  her,  for  also  she  is  naught 
To  blame ;  and  since  I  will  not  her  to  wife. 
She  falls  back  from  the  freedom  she  had  hoped." 
Then  he  said  ' '  Amarant ; "  and  the  damsel  drew 
Her  eyes  down  slowly  fi-om  the  shaded  sky 
Of  even,  and  she  said,  '■  My  master's  son, 
Japhet ;"  and  Japhet  said,  "  I  am  not  wroth 
With  thee,  but  wretched  for  my  mother's  deed, 
Because  she  shamed  me." 

And  the  maiden  said. 
"Doth  not  thy  father  love  thee  well,  sweet  sir?" 
••Ay,"  quoth   he,  "well."      She   answered,  "  L« 

the  heart 
Of  Japbet,  then,  bo  merry.     Go  to  him 
And  say,  '  The  damsel  wjiom  my  mother  chuee 
Sits  by  ber  in  the  house  ;  but  as  for  me. 
Sire,  ere  I  take  her,  let  me  go  with  you 
To  that  same  ontland  coimtry.     Also,  sir. 
My  damsel  hath  not  worked  as  yet  the  robo 
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Uf  her  betrothal  ;*  now,  then,  sith  he  loves, 
He  will  not  sav  thee  nav.     Herein  for  awhile 
Is  respite,  and  thy  mother  far  and  near 
Will  seek  again  :  it  may  be  she  will  find 
A  fair,  free  maiden." 

Japhet  said,  "  O  maid, 
Sweet  are  thy  words ;  but  what  if  I  return. 
And  all  again  be  as  it  is  to-day?  ** 
Then  Amarant  answered,  '•  Some  have  died  in  youth  ; 
But  yet,  I  think  not,  sir,  that  I  shall  die. 
Though  ye  shall  find  it  even  as  1  had  died,  — 
Silent  for  any  words  I  might  have  said  ; 
Empty,  for  any  space  I  might  have  filled. 
Sir,  I  will  steal  away,  and  hide  afar ; 
But  if  a  wife  be  found,  then  will  I  bide 
And  serve."     He  answered,  ''  O,  thy  speech  is  good  ; 
Now,  therefore  (since  my  mother  gave  me  thee), 
I  will  reward  it ;  1  will  find  for  thee 
A  goodly  husband,  and  will  make  him  free ; 
Thee  also." 

Then  she  started  from  his  feet, 
And,  red  with  shame  and  anger,  flashed  on  him 
The  passion  of  her  eyes ;  and  put  her  hands 
With  catching  of  the  breath  to  her  fair  throat, 
And  stood  in  her  defiance  lost  to  fear. 
Like  some  fair  hind  in  desperate  danger  turned 
And  bn>nu:ht  to  bay,  and  wild  in  her  despair. 
But  shortly,  '*  I  remember,"  quoth  she,  low. 
With  raining  down  of  tears  and  broken  sighs, 
"  That  1  am  Japhet's  slave  ;  beseech  you,  sir. 
As  yo  wiTc  ever  gentle,  ay,  and  sweet 
Of  lanmia^f  to  me,  be  not  harder  now. 
Sir,  I  was  vours  to  take  ;  I  knew  not,  sir. 
That  .'il-'O  ye  might  give  me.     Pray  you,  sir, 
Be  pitiful,  —  be  merciful  to  me, 
A  slave."     He  said,  *'  I  thought  to  do  thee  good, 
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For  good  UittL  been  tby  <<riun8el ;  "  but  she  cried, 

"  Good  maBter,  be  }'ou  therefore  pitiful 

To  me,  a  Blitvu."     And  Jnphet  wondered  much 

At  ber,  aud  at  ber  beuntv,  for  be  tliougbt, 

''  None  of  tbc  daughters  are  so  fair  as  tbiBi 

Nor  stand  with  eucli  a  gra<!G  majesticul ; 

She  in  ber  locks  is  like  the  travelling  sun, 

fiietting,  ail  clad  in  coifing  clouds  of  gold. 

And  would  she  die  unmatched  'i  "     He  said  to  her, 

"  What !  wilt  thou  sail  alone  in  yonder  ship. 

And  dwell  alone  hereafter?"     "  Ay,"  she  Baid, 

"  And  aei-ve  my  misti-ess," 

"  It  is  well,"  quoth  he. 
And  held  his  hand  to  her.  as  is  the  way 
Of  masters.     Then  she  kissed  it,  aiul  she  said, 
"  Thanks  for  benevolence,"  and  turned  herself. 
Adding,  "  1  rest,  sir,  on  yoitr  gracious  words  j  " 
Then  stepped  into  the  twilight  and  was  gone. 
And  Japhet.  having  found  hia  father,  said, 
"  Sir,  let  me  abo  jonrney  when  ye  go." 
Who  answered,  '•  Ilath  thy  motlier  done  her  part?" 
He  said,  "Yea,  truly, /inil  my  damsel  sits 
Before  her  in  Ibe  house  :  and  also,  sir. 
She  said  to  me,  '  I  have  not  worked,  na  yet. 
The  garment  of  betrothal.'"     And  he  said, 
"'  'Tie  not  the  manner  ofonr  kin  to  s]ieak 
Concerning  matters  that  ,i  woman  ndes  ; 
But  hath  thy  mother  brought  a  damsel  home. 
And  let  her  see  thy  face,  then  all  is  one 
As  ye  were  wed."     He  answered,  *'  Even  bo, 
It  mutters  nothing;  therefore  hear  me,  sir: 
The  damsel  being  mine,  I  am  content 
To  let  her  do  accoi-ding  to  her  will ; 
And  when  we  shall  return,  so  surely,  sir. 
As  I  shall  find  her  by  my  mother's  side. 
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Then  will  I  take  her :  "  and  he  left  to  speak  ; 

His  father  answering,  "  Son,  thy  words  are  good.*' 

BOOK    VI. 

Night.     Now  a  tent  was  pitched,  and  Japhet  sat 
In  the  door  and  watched,  for  on  a  litter  lay 
The  father  of  his  love.     Antl  he  was  sick 
To  death  ;  but  daily  he  would  rouse  him  up, 
And  stare  upon  the  light,  and  ever  say, 
"On,  let  us  journey  ;  "  but  it  came  to  pass 
That  night,  across  their  path  a  river  ran, 
And  they  who  served  the  father  and  the  son 
Had  pitched  the  tents  beside  it,  and  had  made 
A  fire  to  scare  away  the  savagery 
That  roamed  in  that  great  forest,  for  their  way 
Had  led  among  the  trees  of  God. 

The  moon 
Shone  on  the  river,  like  a  silver  road 
To  lead  them  over ;  but  when  Japhet  looked, 
He  said,  '*  We  shall  not  cross  it.     I  shall  lay 
This  well-belovdd  head  low  in  the  leaves,  — 
Not  on  the  farther  side."     From  time  to  time, 
The  water-snakes  would  stir  its  glassy  flow 
With  curling  undulations,  and  would  lay 
Their  heads  along  the  banks,  and,  subtle-eyed. 
Consider  those  long  spirting  flames,  that  danced. 
When  some  red  log  would  break  and  crumble  down. 
And  show  his  dark  despondent  eyes,  that  watched, 
Wearily,  even  Japhet's.    But  he  cared 
Little  ;  and  in  the  dark,  that  was  not  dark, 
But  dimness  of  confused  incertitude. 
Would  move  a-near  all  silently,  and  gaze 
And  breathe,  and  shape  itself,  a  manM  thing 
With  eyes  ;  and  still  he  cared  not,  and  the  form 
Would  falter,  then  recede,  and  melt  again 
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Into  tho  ftirthcr  sliitde.     Aud  Japhct  said  : 
"  How  loug?  Tlie  moon  hath  grown  ngaiu  hi  henven. 
After  her  cnviag  twice,  since  we  did  lenve 
The  threshold  of  our  home  \  aud  now  what  'vatb 
That  fai'  on  tumliled  mountain  snow  we  toiled. 
Hungry,  and  wearv,  all  the  day  ;  by  niglit 
Waked  with  a  dreatJfiil  Iremhling  nndei-neath. 
To  look,  while  every  cone  smoked,  aud  there  ran 
God  brooks  a<1owii,  that  licked  the  forest  up. 
While  in  the  pale  whit«  ashes  wading  on 
Wu  saw  no  stars?  —  what  'vaila  if  arterward, 
Astoniahetl  with  great  silence,  we  did  more 
Over  the  measureless,  nnknown  desert  mead; 
While  all  the  day,  in  rents  and  crevices. 
Would  lie  the  lizard  and  the  serpent  kind, 
UrowBv  ;  and  in  the  night  take  fearsome  shape«. 
And  ofttimes  woman-faced  and  woman-baired 
Would  trail  their  snaky  length,  and  curse  nnil  mourn  ; 
Or  there  would  wander  up,  when  we  were  tired, 
Dark  troops  of  evil  ones,  with  eyes  moroite, 
Withstanding  us,  and  staring ;  — O,  what  'vaila 
That  in  tlie  dread  deep  forest  we  have  fought 
With  following  packs  of  wolves  ?  These  men  of  might, 
Even  the  giants,  shall  not  hear  the  doom 
My  father  came  to  tell  them  of.     Ah  me  1 
If  God  indeed  had  sent  him,  would  he  tie 
(For  be  is  stricken  with  a  sore  disease) 
Helpleas  outside  their  city?  " 

Then  he  rose. 
And  put  aside  the  curtains  of  the  tent. 
To  look  upon  his  father's  face  ;  and  lo  ! 
The  lent  being  dark,  he  thought  that  somewhat  ■ 
Beside  the  litter;  and  he  set  bis  eyes 
To  see  it,  and  saw  not ;  but  only  marked 
Where,  lallen  away  from  manhood  and  from  |)owev^ 
His  Tntlier  lay.     Then  he  came  forth  again. 
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Treiiiblinir,  and  crouched  beside  the  dull  red  fire. 

And  murmured,  '"  Now  it  is  the  second  time  : 

An  old  man,  as  1  think  (but  scarcely  saw), 

Dreadful  of  might.     Its  hair  was  white  as  wool : 

I  dared  not  look  ;  perhaps  I  saw  not  aught, 

lUit  only  knew  that  it  was  there ;  the  same 

Which  walked  beside  us  once  when  he  did  pray." 

And  Japliet  hid  his  face  between  his  hands 

For  fear,  and  grief  of  heart,  and  weariness 

Of  watching ;  and  he  slumbered  not,  but  mourned 

To  himself,  a  little  moment,  as  it  seemed. 

For  sake  of  his  loved  father ;  then  he  lift 

His  eves,  and  dav  had  dawned.     Right  suddenly 

The  moon  withheld  her  silver,  and  she  hung 

Frail  as  a  cloud.     The  ruddy  flame  that  played 

By  night  on  dim,  dusk  trees,  and  on  the  flood, 

Crept  red  amongst  the  logs,  and  all  the  w^orld 

And  all  the  water  blushed  and  bloomed.     The  stars 

Were  gone,  and  golden  shafts  came  up,  and  touched 

The  feathered  heads  of  palms,  and  green  was  born 

Under  tiie  rosy  cloud,  and  purples  flew 

Like  veils  across  the  mountains;  and  he  saw, 

Winding  athwart  them,  bathed  in  blissful  peace, 

And  the  sacredness  of  morn,  the  battlements 

And  outposts  of  the  giants  ;  and  there  ran 

On  the  other  side  the  river,  as  it  were, 

White  mounds  of  marble,  tabernacles  fair, 

And  towers  below  a  line  of  inland  cliff: 

These  were  their  fiistnesses,  and  here  their  homes. 

In  valleys  and  the  forest,  all  that  night. 
There  had  been  woe  ;  in  every  hollow  i>lace, 
And  under  walls,  like  drifted  flowers,  or  snow, 
Women  lay  mourning  ;  for  the  serpent  lodged 
That  night  within  the  gates,  and  had  decreed, 
*'  I  will  (or  ever  1  come)  that  ye  drive  out 
The  women,  the  abhorred  of  my  soul." 
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Thereftire,  more  bcftiiteoua  than  all  climbing  bloom. 

Purple  mid  scarlet,  cumberiog  oF  Ihe  buugha, 

Or  flights  of  szure  (lores  thai  lit  to  drink 

The  water  of  the  river;  or,  new  Iwrn, 

The  quivering  batterHiee  in  companies. 

That  slowly  crept  adowii  the  saudy  marge. 

Like  liTJiig  cro<.'US  beds,  and  also  drapk. 

And  rose  an  orange  cloud  ;  their  hollowed  hands 

They  dipped  t>ctwecn  the  lilies,  or  with  robes 

Full  of  ripe  fruitage,  sat  and  jwelod  and  ote, 

Weeping  ;  or  comforting  their  little  ones. 

And  lulling  tliem  with  sorrowful  long  hymns 

Among  the  palms. 

So  went  the  earlier  morn. 
Then  came  a  messenger,  while  Japhet  sat 
Mournfully,  ami  \w  said,  "The  men  of  might 
Are  willing  ;  let  thy  master,  youth,  appear." 
And  Japhet  said,  "  So  be  it ;  "  and  he  thought, 
"  Now  will  I  trust  iu  Goil ; "  and  he  went  in 
And  stood  before  liis  father,  and  he  said, 
"  My  father  ;  "  but  the  Master  answered  not, 
But  gazed  upon  the  curtains  of  bis  tent. 
Nor  knew  that  one  had  called  him.     He  was  clad 
As  ready  for  tlie  journey,  and  hia  feet 
Were  sandalled,  nnd  his  statf  was  at  his  side ; 
And  Japhet  took  the  gown  of  sacrillce 
And  spi-ead  it  on  him.  and  he  laid  his  crown 
Upon  his  knees,  and  ho  went  forth,  and  lift 
His  hand  to  heaven,  uudcrietl,  '*  Wy  f.tther'sGodt  • 
But  neither  whisper  citrae  nor  echo  fell 
When  he  did  listen.     Therefore  he  went  on  : 
"  Behold,  I  have  a  thing  to  say  to  thee. 
My  fatlier  charged  thy  senaiit,  ' Let  not  nith 
Prevail  with  thee  to  turn  and  Iwnr  me  henue. 
Fur  God  appointed  mo  my  task,  to  prencli 
Before  Hie  mighty.'    I  must  do  my  part 
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(O,  let  it  not  displease  thee),  for  he  said 
But  yesternigiit,  *  Wiieii  the}-  shall  send  for  me, 
Take  ine  before  them.'     And  I  sware  to  him. 
I  pray  thee,  therefore,  count  his  life  and  mine 
Precious  :  for  I  tliat  sware,  I  will  perform. 


>» 


Then  cried  he  to  his  people,  '*  Let  us  hence ; 
Take  up  the  litter."  And  the}'  set  their  feet 
Toward  the  raft  whereby  men  crossed  that  flood. 

And  while  they  journeyed,  lo,  the  giants  sat 

Within  the  fairest  hall  where  all  were  fair, 

Each  on  his  carven  throne,  o'er-canopied 

With  work  of  women.     And  the  dragon  lay 

In  a  i)lace  of  honor ;  and  with  subtlety 

He  couL)selle<l  them,  for  they  did  speak  by  turns ; 

And  they,  being  proud,  might  nothing  master  them 

lUit  guile  alone  :  and  he  did  fawn  on  them  ; 

And  when  the  vounger  one  taunted  him,  submiss 

He  testified  great  humbleness,  and  cried, 

'*  A  cruel  (Jod,  forsooth!  but  nav,  O  nav, 

I  will  not  think  it  of  Ilim,  that  He  meant 

To  threaten  these.     O,  when  I  look  on  them, 

How  doth  my  soul  admire." 

And  one  stood  forth. 
The  youngest ;  of  his  brethren  named  ''  the  Rock," 
'*  Speak  out,"  quoth  he,  ''thou  toothless,  slavering 

thing. 
What  is  it?  thinkest  thou  that  such  as  we 
Should  be  afraid?     What  is  this  gocnlly  doom  ! 
And  Satan  laughed  upon  him.     *'  I^,"  said  he, 
"*  Thou  art  not  fully  grown,  and  every  one 
I  UK)k  on  Htandetii  hiorher  by  the  head. 
Yea,  and  the  shoulders,  than  do  other  men  ; 
ForscKJth,    tiiy   ser\'ant   thought   not    thou   wouldst 

fear, 
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Thou  aotl  thy  fellows."     Then  with  ono  acuordi 
"Speak,"  critxl  they;  and  wiUi  mild,  perauulve 

Aiid  datteriug  tongii?,  lie  iii>oki>. 

"  Ye  mighty  omts, 
It  bath  boGD  l(iui;vii  tu  yuu  timsc  many  dayd 
How  thnt  fur  \iwU  1  am  much  fumcMl. 
I  am  cxeeediijg  piuui  \  if  i  lio. 
Ae  hath  been  n*lii»i>«M'ed,  It  is  but  for  siikc 
Of  Gud,  and  timl  \<f  should  ii<>t  think  iWxa  tuinl. 
For  I  am  all  for  f!od.     Now  some  have  Lhoiight 
That  He  hath  iilsu  (and  tt  niuy  tie  bo 
Or  yet  may  not  lio  so)  on  tim  bcon  Imrd ; 
Be  not  _vo  th fin? fore  wroth  for  my  poor  Hake|J 
I  am  contenU^il  hi  have  earned  your  wual, 
Though  I  mii^t  thci'cfoi'u  sufftir- 
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(For  fulness  of  your  life  beiug  fretted  sore 
At  mine  infirmities,  which  God  in  vain 
I  sui)i)liciite  to  heal)  ye  had  not  caused 
My  speech  to  stop."     And  he  they  called  ''  the  Oak  '* 
Made  answer,  "'  'Tis  a  good  snake  ;  let  him  be. 
Why  would  ye  fright  the  poor  old  craven  beast? 
Look  how  his  lolling  tongue  doth  foam  for  fear. 
Ye  should  have  mercy,  brethren,  on  the  weak. 
Speak,  dragon,  thou   hast   leave ;   make   stout   thy 

heart. 
What !  hast  thou  lied  to  this  great  company? 
It  was,  we  know  it  was,  for  humbleness ; 
Thou  wert  not  willing  to  offend  with  truth." 
*'  Yea,  majesties,"  quoth  Satan,  '^  thus  it  was," 
And  lifted  up  api)ealing  eyes,  and  groaned  ; 
''  O,  can  it  be,  compassionate  as  brave, 
And   housed   in    cunning    works    themselves    have 

reared. 
And  served  in  gold,  and  warmed  with  minivere, 
And  ruling  nobly,  that  He,  not  content 
Unless  alone  lie  reigneth,  looks  to  bend 
Or  break  them  in,  like  slaves  to  cry  to  I  lira, 
'  What  is  Thy  will  with  us,  O  Master  dear?' 
Or  else  to  eat  of  death  ? 

''  For  my  part,  lords, 
I  cannot  think  it :  for  my  piety 
And  reason,  which  I  also  share  with  vou. 
Are  my  best  lights,  and  ever  counsel  me, 
^  Relieve  not  aught  against  thy  Goil ;  believe, 
Since  thou  canst  never  reach  to  do  Him  wrong, 
That  He  will  never  stoop  to  do  thee  wrong. 
Is  He  not  just  and  equal,  yea,  and  kind?* 
Therefore,  O  majesties,  it  is  my  mind, 
Concerning  him  ye  wot  of,  thus  to  think 
The  message  is  not  like  what  I  have  learned, 
By  reason  and  experience,  of  the  God. 
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Therefore  no  message  'tis. 
Thereat    Lhe    Leader   laugl 

If  God  be  just,  there  shall  be  rcekoniug  days. 
We  ralhei-  would  He  were  a  partial  God, 
And,  beiDg  strong,  He  eided  witli  the  strong. 
Turn  uow  thy  i-easou  to  the  other  side. 

And  speflk  for  that ;  for  as  to  juatice,  snuke, 
Wc  would  have  none  of  it." 

And  Satan  fanned : 
"  My  lord  is  pleased  to  mock  at  my  poor  wit ; 
Vet  in  my  pious  fashion  1  must  talk : 
For  say  Itiat  God  was  wroth  with  man,  and  eamo 
And  slew  him,  that  should  make  an  empty  world, 
But  not  a  bL-tlor  nation." 

This  replied, 
"  Truth,  dragon,  yet  He  is  not  bound  to  meau 
A  better  nation  ;  maybe,  He  (ksigna, 
If  none  will  turn  again,  a  punishment 
Upon  an  evil  oue." 

And  .Satan  cried, 
"  Alas !  mj'  heart  being  full  of  love  for  men, 
I  cannot  choose  but  think  of  God  as  like 
To  me ;  and  yet  iny  piety  concludes, 
Since  He  will  have  your  fear,  that  love  alone 
Sufflccth  not,  and  I  admire,  and  say, 
'  Give  me.  O  friends,  your  love,  and  give  to  God 
Yonr  fear.' "     But  they  cried  out  in  wrath  amt  nge, 
''  We  are  not  strong  that  any  we  will  fear, 
Nor  spei-ially  a  f<«  that  means  us  ill." 

And  while  he  spoke  there  was  a  noise  without; 
The  curtains  of  the  door  were  flung  aside. 
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And  some  with  heav}'  feet  bare  in,  and  set 
A  litter  on  the  floor. 

The  Master  lay 
Upon  it,  but  his  eyes  were  dimmed  and  set ; 
And  Japhot,  in  despairing  weariness, 
Leaned  it  beside.     He  marked  the  mighty  ones. 
Silent  for  pride  of  heart,  and  in  his  place 
The  jewelled  dragon  ;  and  the  dragon  laughed, 
And  subtly  peered  at  him,  till  Japhet  shook 
With  rage  and  fear.     The  snaky  wonder  cried, 
Hissing,  '^  Thou  brown-haired  youth,  come  up  to  me, 
I  fain  would  have  thee  for  my  shrine  afar, 
To  serve  among  an  host  as  beautiful 
As  thou  :  draw  near."     It  hissed,  and  Japhet  felt 
Honible  drawings,  and  cried  out  in  fear, 
"  Father  !  O  help,  the  serpent  draweth  me  ! " 
And  struggled  and  grew  faint,  as  in  the  toils 
A  netted  bird.     But  still  his  father  lay 
Unconscious,  and  the  mighty  did  not  speak, 
But  half  in  fear  and  half  in  wonderment 
Beheld.     And  yet  again  the  dragon  laughed, 
And  leered  at  him  and  hissed  ;  and  Japhet  strove 
Vainly  to  take  away  his  spell-set  ej'es. 
And  moved  to  go  to  him,  till  piercingly 
Crying  out,  '*  Go<l !  forbid  it,  God  in  heaven  !  " 
The  dragon  lowered  his  head,  and  shut  his  eyes 
As  feigning  sleep  ;  and,  suddenly  released. 
He  fell  back  staggering ;  and  at  noise  of  it. 
And  clash  of  Japhet' s  weai)ons  on  the  floor. 
And  Japhet's  voice  crying  out,  "I loathe  thee,  snake  I 
I  hate  thee  !  O,  I  hate  thee  !  '*  came  again 
The  senses  of  the  shipwright ;  and  he,  moved. 
And  looking,  as  one  'mazed,  distressfully 
Ui)on  the  mighty,  said,  ''  One  called  on  God : 
Where  is  my  (iod?     If  God  have  need  of  me. 
Let  him  come  down  and  touch  my  lips  with  strength, 
Or  dying  I  shall  die." 
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It  (ianif  to  poM, 
Wbilt  lie  noa  spenking,  thut  tlio  durtuiti.')  HWHjod : 
A  rushiug  niixl  dkl  move  throngbodt  tbe  place. 
Ami  nil  the  pilhiia  aliook,  and  on  the  Load 
Of  Nonh  the  tinir  was  liftetl,  ami  liii'ii:  jtlujod 
A  soraewhiit  ua  it  wure  ti  light,  upon 
His  breast ;  then  fi^U  a  darknpss,  aud  nieu  heard 
A  whisper  as  of  oim  Uiut  Kpnkt^.     Willi  thnl, 
The  dnuiited  tnigiity  ooea  kept  silpnt  watch 
L'litil  tliEi  wiml  hud  aifaacd  and  darkueiu  9xA. 
Wheu  it  grew  liglit,  thore  caiU-d  a  cliMid  or  amokc 
From  niauy  ci'iiscrs  wli«re  the  drngon  lay. 
It  kid  liitn.     He  had  c^led  liia  mJuistr&QtR, 
Atid  bid  tliciTi  vinl  liim  thiDi,  thut  nonv  might  lookf 
Also  tlw  folk  whii  came  with  Noah  had  lied. 
Itut  Noah  nas  seen,  fof  lie  stood  ap  erefit, 
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To  this  abhondd  snake,  while  vet  the  milk 

Is  in  their  innocent  mouths,  —  vour  maiden  babes 

Tender.    Your  slaves  may  answer  that,  —  the  gangs 

Whose  eyes  ye  did  put  out  to  make  them  work 

B}'  night  unwitting  (yea,  by  multitudes 

They  work  upon  the  wheel  in  chains).    Your  friends 

Ma}'  answer  that,  —  (their  bleachM  bones  cry  out),  — 

For  ye  did  wickedly,  to  eat  their  lands, 

Turn  on  their  valleys,  in  a  time  of  peace, 

Tlie  rivers,  and  they,  choking  in  the  night, 

Died  unavenged.     But  rather  (for  I  leave 

To  tell  of  more,  the  time  would  be  so  long 

To  do  it,  and  your  time,  O  mighty  ones. 

Is  short),  —  but  ratiier  say,  '  We  sinners  know 

Whv  the  Judore  standeth  at  the  door,*  and  turn 

While  yet  there  may  be  respite,  and  repent. 

''  '  Or  else,'  saith  He  that  formed  you,  '  I  swear, 

Bv  all  the  silence  of  the  time  to  come. 

By  the  solemnities  of  death,  —  yea,  more, 

By    Mine    own    power   and    love   which    ye   have 

scorned, — 
That  1  will  come.     I  will  command  the  clouds, 
And  raining  they  shall  rain  ;  yea,  I  will  stir 
With  all  my  storms  the  ocean  for  your  sake, 
And  break  for  you  the  boundary  of  the  deep. 

'' '  Then  shall  the  mighty  mourn. 

** '  Should  I  forbear 
That  have  been  patient?     I  will  not  forbear ! 
For  yet,'  saith  He,  '  the  weak  cry  out ;  for  yet 
The  little  ones  do  languish  ;  and  the  slave 
Lifts  up  to  Me  his  chain.     I,  therefore,  I 
Will  hear  them.     I  bv  death  will  scatter  vou : 
Yea,  and  by  death  will  draw  them  to  My  breast, 
And  gather  them  to  peace. 
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"  '  But  yet,'  saitb  He, 
'Repont,  and  turn  yon.     Wherefore  will  ye  die?' 
"  Turn  then,  O  t<irn.  while  yet  the  enemy 
Untamed  of  man  futefully  moans  afar  : 
For  if  ye  will  not  tm-n,  the  doom  is  near. 
Then  Bliall  the  crested  wave  make  sport,  and  heat 
You  mighty  at  your  doors.     Will  ye  be  wroth? 
Will  ye  forbid  it?     Monsters  of  the  deep 
Shall  auckle  in  your  palaces  their  young. 
And  swim  ntween  your  hangings,  all  of  tbem 
Costly  with  broidered  work,  and  rare  with  gold 
And  while  and  scarlet  (there  did  ye  oppress,  — 
There  did  ye  mnke  you  vile ;)  hut  ye  shall  lie 
Meekly,  and  storm  and  wind  shall  rage  above. 
And  ui^e  the  weltering  wave. 

"  '  Yet,"  aaith  thy  God, 
'  Son,  ay,  to  each  of  you  He  aaith,  'O  son, 
Made  in  3Iy  image,  lieaiiliful  and  strong. 
Why  wilt  thou  die?     Tliy  Father  loves  thee  well. 
Rei>ent  and  turn  thee  from  thine  evil  ways, 
O  son  !  and  no  more  dare  the  wrath  of  love. 
Live  for  tliy  Father's  sake  that  formed  thee. 
Why  wilt  thou  die? "     Here  will  I  make  an  end." 
Now  ever  on  his  date  the  dragon  lay, 
Feigning  t*>  sleep  ;  and  all  the  mighty  ones 
Were  wroth,  and  chided,  souie  against  the  woe, 
And  some  at  whom  the  soi-cerer  they  bad  named,  - 
Some  at  their  fellows,  for  the  younger  sort  — 
As  men  the  less  acquaint  with  deeds  of  blood, 
And  given  to  learning  and  the  arts  of  peace 
(Their  fathers  having  crushed  rebellion  out 
-  Before  their  time)  —  lent  favorable  ears. 
They  said,  "  A  man,  or  false  or  fanatic. 
May  claim  good  audience  if  he  fill  our  ears 
With  what  is  strange :  and  we  would  hear  again." 
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The  Leader  said,  "An  audience  hath  been  given. 
The  man  hath  spoken,  and  his  words  are  naught ; 
A  feeble  threatener,  with  a  foolish  threat, 
And  it  is  not  our  manner  that  we  sit 
Beyond  the  noonday  ; "  then  they  grandly  rose, 
A  stalwart  crowd,  and  with  their  Leader  moved 
To  the  tones  of  harping,  and  the  beat  of  sliawms, 
And  the  noise  of  pipes,  away.     But  some  were  left 
About  the  Master ;  and  the  feigning  snake 
Couched  on  his  dais. 

Then  one  to  Jnphet  said, — 
One  called  "the  Cedar  Tree,**  —  "Dost  thou,  too, 

think 
To  reign  upon  our  lands  when  we  lie  drowned?" 
And  Japhet  said,  '"  1  think  not,  nor  desire, 
Nor  in  my  heart  consent,  but  that  ye  swear 
Allegiance  to  the  God,  and  live.**     He  cried, 
To  one  surnamed  *'  the  Pine,**  —  "Brother,  behooves 
That  deep  we  cnt  our  names  in  yonder  crag, 
Else  when  this  vouth  returns,  his  sons  mav  ask 
Our  naujes,  and  he  ma}*  answer,  *  Matters  not, 
For  my  part  I  forget  them.*  '* 

Japhet  said, 
"  They  might  do  worse  than  that,  they  might  deny 
That  such  as  vou  have  ever  been.*'     With  that 

« 

They  answered,  *•  No,  thou  dost  not  think  it,  no ! " 
And  Japhet,  being  chafed,  replied  in  heat, 
"  And  wherefore?  if  ve  sav  of  what  is  sworn, 
'  lie  will  not  do  it,'  shall  it  be  more  hard 
For  future  men,  if  any  talk  on  it, 
To  say,  '  lie  did  not  do  it?  '  **     They  replied, 
AVith  lauirhter,  "  I^j  vou  !  he  is  stout  with  us. 
And  yet  he  cowered  before  the  poor  old  snake. 
Sirrah,  when  yon  are  saved,  we  pray  you  now 
To  bear  our  might  in  mind,  —  do,  sirrah,  do  ; 
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Aud  likewixe  ti 

^11  vour  aoiifl,  '  •■  TV  Ct-dnr  Trra"                   ^| 

Wfts  a  good  gi! 

lilt,  for  he  i>micl{  mo  not,                                      ^H 

Thougli  ht  was 

riKiiig  tiiid  full  of  niiort,  KDil  tUoDj^                 ^H 

I  taunted  Iiiiu.' 

^1 

Wi\\\  tbnt  tbev  also  pitsBcd.                        ^| 

But  there  remii 

iui'<l  who  with  the  shipwright  ■[whe,                ^H 

"  How  wilt  tliu 

II  cortify  to  us  thy  UiitU?"                                ^H 

And  he  related 

to  tlicm  all  hb  wnyH                                          ^^| 

From  the  begin 

tiiiig .'  of  t)ic  Voice  that  called  i                        ^| 

Moreover,  huiv 

Uk-  ship  of  doom  waa  bitilt.                              ^^| 

And  one  Tii.idc 

iiiiswcr,  "  Shnll  this  mijflity  God                       ^| 

Talk  with  :i  ma 

II  uf  woodou  beams  and  bars?                            ^^H 

No,  Ihtm  iiiatl  ] 

iieaL'bfi-,  DO.     IfHc,  Ea-rott,                ^^^^| 

lii!  urdcring  or  His  (or  infinitudes,                                   ^^^^^^| 

And  (Uivkw^t*  I 

•loiiil  a  world,  it  Is  but  chaura,          ^^^^^^H 

.  .  ..fl.i     .1.1. 

A                           <  n                          ^^^^^^^^ 

a 
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And  the  Master  said, 
Thou  licst.     Thou  wouldst  lie  away  the  world. 
If  He  whom  thou  hast  dared  to  speak  against 
Would  sutt'er  it."     '*  I  may  not  chide  with  thee," 
It  answered,  '*  now  ;  but  if  there  come  such  time 
As  thou  hast  prophesied,  as  I  now  reign 
In  all  men's  sight,  shall  my  dominion  then 
Reach  to  be  mighty  in  their  souls.     Thou  too 
Shalt  feel  it,  prophet."     And  he  lowered  his  head. 

Then  quoth  the  Leader  of  the  young  men  :  *'  Sir, 
We  scorn  you  not ;  speak  further  ;  yet  our  thought 
First  answer.     Not  but  bv  a  miracle 
Can  this  thing  be.     The  fashion  of  the  world 
We  heretofore  have  never  known  to  change ; 
And  will  God  change  it  now?  " 

He  then  replied : 
*'  What  is  thv  thouj'ht?     There  is  no  miracle? 
There  is  a  great  one,  which  thou  hast  not  read, 
And  never  slialt  escape.     Thyself,  O  man, 
Tliou  art  the  miracle.     Lo,  if  thou  sayest, 
'  I  am  one,  and  fashioned  like  the  gracious  world, 
Red  clay  is  all  my  make,  myself,  my  whole. 
And  not  my  habitation,*  then  thy  sleep 
Shall  give  thee  wings  to  play  among  the  rays 
0'  the  morning.     If  thy  thought  be,  '  I  am  one,  — 
A  spirit  among  spirits,  —  and  the  world 
A  dream  my  spirit  dreameth  of,  my  dream 
Being  all,'  the  dominating  mountains  strong 
Shall  not  for  that  forbear  to  take  thv  breath. 
And  rage  with  all  their  winds,  and  beat  thee  back. 
And  beat  thee  down  when  thou  wouldst  set  thv  feet 
U^x)n  their  awful  crests.     Ay,  thou  thyself. 
Being  in  the  world  and  of  the  world,  thyself. 
Hast  breathed  in  breath  from  Him  that  made  the 
world. 
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Thou  (lost  inherit,  as  thy  Makei's  son, 
Tliat  which  He  is,  anti  thai  whieh  He  hath  made ; 
Tbou  art  thy  Father's  copy  of  Himself,  — 
Tuou  art  thy  Fathek's  mikacle. 

"  Behold 
He  biiikleth  up  the  stars  in  companies  ; 
He  made  for  them  a  law.     To  man  He  said, 
'  Freely  I  give  thee  ft-eedora.'     What  remains? 
0,  it  i-cmaiuB,  if  thou,  the  image  of  God, 
Wilt  reason  well,  that  thou  eliiUt  know  His  waya: 
llut  first  thou  must  he  loyul,  —  love,  O  man. 
Thy  Father,  — hearken  when  He  pleads  with  thee, 
For  there  is  something  left  of  Him  e'eo  uow, — 
A  witness  for  thy  Fntlier  in  thy  soul. 
Albeit  thy  better  state  thou  hu'at  foregone. 
"  Now.  then,  be  Btill,  and  think  not  in  thy  soul, 
•  The  rivera  in  their  course  forever  run. 

And  turn  not  from  it.     He  is  like  to  them                                       . 
Who  made  them."    Think  the  rather,  'With  mj 

foot 
I  have  turned  the  rivers  from  their  ancient  way 
To  water  grasses  that  were  fadin;7.     ^Vhat ! 
Is  God  my  Father  as  ihe  river  wave. 
That  yet  descendeth,  —  like  the  leaser  thing 
He  made,  and  not  like  me,  a  living  son. 
That  changed  the  watercourse  to  suit  his  will?" 
"  Man  its  the  miracle  in  nature.     God 
la  the  One  Miracle  to  man.     Behold, 
■  There  is  a  God,'  tlioii  sayest.     Thou  sayest  wdlj 
In  that  thou  sayest  nil.     To  Be  is  more                              ^^ 
Of  wonderful  than,  being,  to  have  wrought,                   ^^^^| 
Or  reigned,  or  rested.                                                            ^^^^| 

"  Hold  then  there,  content ;       ^^^H 
Learn  that  to  love  is  the  one  way  to  know                       ^^^^| 

^                         4 
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Or  G<xl  or  man  :  it  is  not  love  received 
Tiiat  maketh  man  to  know  tlie  inner  life 
Of  them  that  love  him ;  his  own  love  bestowed 
Shall  do  it.     Love  thy  P'ather,  and  no  more 
His  doings  shall  be  strange.     Thou  shalt  not  fret 
At  any  counsel,  then,  that  He  will  send,  — 
No,  nor  rebel,  albeit  He  have  with  thee 
Great  reservations.     Know,  to  Be  is  more 
Than  to  have  acted  ;  yea,  or,  after  rest 
And  patience,  to  have  risen  and  been  wroth, 
Broken  the  sequence  of  an  ordered  earth. 
And  troubled  nations." 

Then  the  dragon  sighed. 
''  Poor  fanatic,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  speakest  well. 
Would  I  were  like  thee,  for  thy  faith  is  strong, 
Albeit  thy  senses  wander.     Yea,  good  sooth, 
My  masters,  let  us  not  despise,  but  learn 
Fresh  loyalty  from  this  poor  loyal  soul. 
Let  us  go  forth  —  (myself  will  also  go 
To  head  you)  —  and  do  sacrifice  ;  for  that. 
We  know,  is  pleasing  to  the  mighty  God : 
But  as  for  building  many  arks  of  wood, 
O  majesties  !  when  He  shall  counsel  you 
Himself,  then  build.     What  sav  vou,  shall  it  be 
An  hundred  oxen,  —  fat,  well  liking,  white? 
An  hundred?  whv,  a  thousand  were  not  much 
To  such  as  you."     Then  Noah  lift  up  his  arms 
To  heaven,  and  cried,  '*Thou  aged  shape  of  sin. 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee." 

BOOK  vni. 

Thex  one  ran,  crying,  while  Niloiya  wrought, 
"  The  ^Master  cometh  I  "  and  she  went  within 
To  adorn  herself  for  meeting  him.     And  Shem 
Went  forth  and  talked  with  Japhet  in  the  field. 
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And  saiil,  "  Is  it  well,  my  brother?"     lie  replied, 
"  Well !  ami,  I  pray  yon,  is  it  well  at  borne?" 
But  Kliein  made  answer,  "  ("au  a  lioiise  hv  well. 
If  he  that  sliuiild  conimnnd  U  bides  nfar? 
Yet  well  ia  thee,  becnuse  a  fair  free  maid 
la  roiitid  tu  wed  lliec ;  and  Ihcy  bring  bcr  in 
This  day  al  eimdowu.     Tlierefore  is  uiiich  hasto 
To  cover  thick  with  costly  webs  the  floor. 
And  plnck  and  oover  tbiik  the  eanie  wilh  Iravea 
Of  all  swcBt  herbs, —  I  warrant,  yc  shall  bear 
No  footfall  where  she  treadeth ;  and  tlie  seats 
Are  ready,  spread  willi  rubes  ;  the  tables  set 
With  golden  baskets,  red  pomegranates  shred 
To  fill  tlieni ;  and  the  rubied  censers  swoke. 
Heaped  up  with  ambergris  and  cinnamon. 
And  frankincense  and  cedar." 

Japliet  said, 
*'  I  will  betroth  her  to  me  straight ;  "  and  went 
(Yet  labored  he  with  sore  disqnietude) 
To  gather  grapes,  and  reap  and  bind  the  sbcar 
For  his  betrothal.     And  his  brother  spake, 
"  Where  is  our  father?  doth  he  preacli  to-day?" 
And  Jnphet  answered,  "'  Yea.     He  said  to  m?, 
'  Go  forward  ;  I  will  follow  when  the  folk 
By  yonder  mouQ tain- hold  I  shall  have  warned,' " 

And  Shem   replied,  "How  tbinkest  thou? — thine 

ears 
Have  heard  him  oft."     He  answered,  '■  I  do  think 
These  be  the  last  days  of  this  old  fair  world." 

Then  be  did  tell  him  of  the  giant  folk : 
How  they,  than  he,  were  taller  by  the  head ; 
How  one  must  stride  thai  will  ascend  the  steps 
That  lead  to  their  wide  halls  ;  and  bow  thev  drave, 
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With  manful  shouts,  the  mammoth  to  the  north ; 
And  how  the  talking  dragon  lied  and  fawned, 
They  seated  proudly  on  their  ivory  thrones, 
And  scorned  him  :  and  of  their  peakdd  hoods, 
And  garments  wrought  upon,  each  with  the  tale 
Of  him  that  wore  it,  —  all  his  manful  deeds 
(Yea,  and  about  their  skirts  were  effigies 
Of   kings   that   they  had   slain ;   and   some,  whose 

swords 
IMan}'  had  pierced,  wore  vestures  all  of  red, 
To  signify  much  blood)  :  and  of  their  pride 
lie  told,  but  of  the  vision  in  the  tent 
He  told  him  not. 

And  when  they  reached  the  house, 
Jsiloiya  met  them,  and  to  Japhet  cried, 
'*  All  hail,  right  fortunate  !  Lo,  I  have  found 
A  maid.     And  now  thou  hast  done  well  to  reap 
The  late  ripe  corn."     So  he  went  in  with  her. 
And  she  did  talk  with  him  ri<;ht  motherly : 
*•  It  hath  been  full  told  me  how  ve  loathed 
To  wed  thy  father's  slave ;  yea,  she  herself. 
Did  she  not  all  declare  to  me?" 


lie  said, 
"  Yet  is  thy  damsel  fair,  and  wise  of  heart." 
'*  Yea,"  quoth  his  mother;  "  she  made  clear  to  me 
llow  ye  did  weep,  my  son,  and  ye  did  vow, 
'  I  will  not  take  her  !  *     Now,  it  was  not  I 
That  wn/ught  to  have  it  so."     And  he  replied, 
'•  1  know  it."     Quotli  the  mother,  "  It  is  well ; 
For  that  same  cause  is  laughter  in  my  heart." 
'"  But  she  is  sweet  of  language,"  Japhet  said. 
*'  Ay,"  quoth  Niloiya,  ''  and  thy  wife  no  less 
Whom  thou  shalt  wed  anon,  —  forsooth,  anon,  — 
It  is  a  lucky  hour.     Thou  wilt?"     He  said, 
'*  I  will."     And  Japhet  laid  the  slender  sheaf 
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Froii!  off  Ilia  shoulder,  and  he  said,  ''  Uehold, 
My  rather]  "  Then  Niloiya  turned  beraeif, 
And  lol  the  shipwright  Blood.     "All  bail  I  "quoth 

ahe. 
And  bowed  herself,  and  kissed  him  on  the  month ; 
But  while  she  spake  with  iiiro,  sorely  be  sighed; 
And  she  did  hang  about  liis  iieek  the  robe 
Of  feasting,  and  she  poured  upon  bis  hands 
Clear  water,  and  anointed  bitu,  and  set 
Before  liini  bi\-ad. 

And  Jap  bet  said  to  bim, 
"  My  father,  my  belovid,  wilt  thou  yet 
Be  sod  because  of  scorning?     Eat,  ibis  day ; 
For  as  an  nngel  in  tlieir  eyes  thou  art 
Who  stand  Iwfore  thee."    But  be  answered,  "  Peace  ! 
Thy  words  are  wide." 

And  when  Niloiya  beard. 
She  Bttid,  "  la  this  a  time  for  mirth  of  heart 
And  wine?     Behold,  I  thought  to  wed  my  bod, 
Even  this  Japhet;  but  is  this  a  time, 
When  sad  is  he  to  whom  ia  my  desire. 
And  lying  under  sorrow  as  from  God?  " 

lie  answered,  "  Yea,  it  is  a  time  of  times; 
Bring  in  the  maid,     Niloiya  said,  "  The  maid 
That  first  I  s|K>ke  on,  shall  not  Jnphet  wed; 
It  likes  not  bcr,  nor  yet  it  likes  not  me. 
But  I  have  found  another  ;  yea,  good  sooth, 
The  damsel  will  not  tarry,  she  will  come 
With  all  her  slaves  by  sundown." 

And  she  said. 
"  Comfort  tby  heart,  and  cat :  moreover,  know 
How  that  thy  great  work  even  to-day  is  done. 
Sir,  thy  great  ship  in  finished,  and  the  folk 
{For  I,  according  to  thy  will,  have  paid 
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All  that  was  left  us  to  them  for  their  wage) 
Have  brought,  as  to  a  storehouse,  flour  of  wheat, 
Honey  and  oil,  —  much  victual;  yea,  and  fruits. 
Curtains  and  houseliold  gear.     And,  sir,  thej*  say 
It  is  thy  will  to  take  it  for  thy  hold, 
Our  fastness  and  abode."     He  'answered,  ''Yea, 
Else  wherefore  was  it  built?  *'     She  said,  *'  Good  sir, 
I  pray  you  make  us  not  the  whole  earth's  scorn. 
And  now,  to-morrow  in  thy  father's  house 
Is  a  great  feast,  and  weddings  are  toward ; 
Let  be  the  ship,  till  after,  for  thy  words 
Have  ever  been,  '  If  God  shall  send  a  flood, 
There  will  I  dwell ; '  I  pray  you  therefore  wait 
At  least  till  He  doth  send  it." 

And  he  turned. 
And  answered  nothing.     Now  the  sun  was  low 
While  yet  she  spake  ;  and  Japhet  came  to  them 
In  goodly  raiment,  and  upon  his  arm 
The  garment  of  betrothal.     And  with  that 
A  noise,  and  then  brake  in  a  w^oman-slave 
And  Amarant.     This,  with  folding  of  her  hands, 
Did  say  full  meekly,  ''If  I  do  offend, 
Yet  have  not  I  been  willing  to  offend ; 
For  now  this  woman  will  not  be  denied 
Herself  to  tell  her  en*and. 

And  they  sat. 
Then  spoke  the  woman,  "If  I  do  offend, 
Pray  you  forgive  the  bond-slave,  for  her  tongue 
Is  for  her  mistress.     '  Lo,'  my  mistress  saith, 
'  Put  off  thy  bravery,  bridegroom  ;  fold  away. 
Mother,  thy  webs  of  pride,  thy  costly  robes 
Woven  of  manv  colors.     We  have  heard 
Thy  master.     I>o,  to-day  right  evil  things 
He  prophesied  to  us  that  were  his  friends ; 
Therefore,  my  answer :  —  God  do  so  to  me  ; 
Yea,  God  do  so  to  me,  more  also,  more 
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Thuii  he  did  tbreateu,  ir  in;  daueel's  foot 
Ever  driiw  iiigli  tlij  door.' " 

And  nhea  ebe  beard, 
Niluiya  sat  amazed,  in  grief  of  bouI. 
Hut  Jitjibet  L'Hiiie  imlo  the  blave,  wliere  low 
Stie  boweil  licrHelf  Tor  fear.     He  eaid.  "  Depart; 
Suy  to  lliy  mistreBS,  '  It  is  well.' "     WilL  thiit 
ahe  turned  hereelf,  and  she  made  linste  to  fleo. 
Lest  auy,  for  tliose  evil  worda  site  brought, 
Would  sniitu  tiei-.     Itut  llie  bondmaid  of  the  bouse 
Lift  up  her  bund  imd  Baid,  "  If  I  olTcud, 
It  wiis  not  of  my  heart  :  thy  damael  knew 
Naujjht  of  thii4  niHtier."     And  hu  lield  to  bcr 
Hie  band  luid  toiiclied  her,  and  said,  "  Amarant!" 
And  wlieu  she  looked  ujuju  blra,  she  did  take 
And  spread  before  her  face  ber  radiant  locks, 
Trembling.     Ami  Japbct  said,  '^  Lift  up  thy  face, 

0  fairust  of  the  daughters,  thy  fair  face ; 

For,  1<> !  the  bridegroom  standeth  wilh  the  robe 
Of  thy  Iwlrotlial !  "  —  and  be  took  her  locks 
In  his  two  bands  to  part  them  from  her  brow. 
And  laid  them  on  her  shoulders  ;  and  he  said, 
"Sweet  are  the  blushes  of  thy  face,"  and  put 
The  robe  upon  ber.  having  saitl,  "  Behold, 

1  Jiave  repented  me :  and  oft  by  night, 

lu  tlie  waste  wilderness,  wliile  all  things  slept, 
I  thought  upon  thy  words,  lor  they  were  sweet. 
"For  thia  I  make  thee  fi-ec.     And  now  tliysclf 
Art  loveliest  in  iniue  eyes  ;  I  look,  and  lo ! 
Thou  art  of  beauty  more  than  any  thought 
I  had  concerning  tbee.     Let.  then,  this  robe, 
Wrought  on  with  imngei?  of  fruitful  bough, 
And  graceful  leaf,  and  birds  with  tender  cyea, 
Cover  the  ripples  of  thy  tawny  hair." 
.So,  when  she  held  her  peace,  he  brought  her  nigh 
To  hear  the  speech  of  wedlock  ;  ay,  be  took 
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The  goldeu  cup  of  wine  to  drink  with  her, 
And  laid  the  sheaf  upon  her  arms.     He  said, 
'^  Like  as  my  fathers  in  the  older  days 
Led  home  the  daughters  whom  they  chose,  do  I ; 
Like  as  the}'  said,  '  Mine  honor  have  I  set 
Uix)n  thy  head  ! '  do  I.     Eat  of  m}'  bread. 
Rule  in  my  house,  be  mistress  of  my  slaves, 
And  mother  of  my  children." 

And  he  brought 
The  damsel  to  his  father,  saying,  '*  Behold 
My  wife  I    I  have  betrothed  her  to  myself ; 
I  pray  you,  kiss  her."     And  the  Master  did  : 
He  said,  *'  Be  mother  of  a  multitude, 
,  And  let  them  to  their  father  even  so 
Be  found  as  he  is  found  to  me." 

With  that 
She  answered,  '*  Let  this  woman,  sir,  find  grace 
And  favor  in  your  sight." 

And  Japhet  said, 
*'  Sweet  mother,  I  have  wed  the  maid  ye  chose 
And  brought  me  first.     I  leave  her  in  thy  hand ; 
Have  care  on  her,  till  I  shall  come  again 
And  ask  her  of  ihee."     So  they  went  apart, 
He  and  his  father,  to  the  marriage  feast. 

BOOK    IX. 

The  prajer  of  Noah.     The  man  went  forth  by  night 

And  listened  ;  and  the  Ciirth  was  dark  and  still, 

And  he  was  driven  of  his  great  distress 

Into  the  forest ;  but  the  birds  of  night 

Sang  sweetly  ;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face. 

And  cried,  **  (iod,  God  !    Thy  billows  and  Thy  waves 

Have  swallowed  up  my  soul. 
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"  Where  is  rajr  God? 
For  I  have  eotnewhat  yet  to  i)leBd  with  Thee ; 
For  I  liave  walked  the  stiands  of  Thy  great  tleep, 
Heard  the  dull  tliundcr  of  its  rage  afar, 
And  its  dread  moaniag.     O,  the  flckl  is  sweet,  — 
Spare  it.     The  delicate  woods  make  white  their  trees 
With  blossom,  —  spare  Llieiii.     Lifu  la  sweet ;  behold 
There  ia  much  cattle,  aod  the  wild  and  tame, 
Father,  do  feed  in  quiet,  — spare  them. 

"Godl 
Where  is  my  God?    The  long  wave  dolJi  not  rear 
Her  ghostly  crest  to  lick  tlie  forest  up. 
And  like  a  chief  in  battle  fall,  —  not  yet. 
The  lightnings  pour  not  down,  from  ragged  holes 
In  heaven,  the  torment  of  their  forkfid  tongues, 
And,  like  fell  serpents,  dart  and  sting,  —  not  yet. 
The  winds  awake  not,  with  their  awful  wings 
To  winnow,  even  as  chaff,  from  out  their  track, 
All  that  withstandcth,  and  bring  down  the  pride 
Of  all  things  strong  and  aU  things  high,  — 

'•  Not  jet, 
O,  let  it  not  be  yet.     Where  is  my  God  ? 
How  am  I  saved,  if  I  and  mine  be  saved 
Alone?    1  am  not  saved,  for  1  have  loveil 
My  country  and  my  kin.     Slust  I,  Thy  thrall. 
Over  their  lands  be  lord  when  they  are  gone? 
I  would  not;  spare  them,  Mighty,      Spare  Thj'eelf. 
For  Thou  doat  love  them  greatij-,  —  and  if  not  ■  ■  ." 

Another  praying  unremote,  a  Voice 
Calm  B9  the  solitude  between  wide  stars. 

"  Where  is  my  God,  who  lovetU  this  lost  world, — 
Ijost  from  its  plHce  and  name,  but  won  for  thee? 
Where  is  my  multitude,  my  multitude. 
That  I  shall  gather?"     And  white  smoke  went  np 
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From  inceuse  that  was  burning,  but  there  gleamed 
No  light  of  fire,  save  dimly  to  reveal 
The  whiteness  rising,  as  the  prayer  of  him 
That  mourned.     *'  My  God,  appear  for  me,  appear ; 
Give  me  my  multitude,  for  it  is  mine. 
The  bitterness  of  death  1  have  not  feared, 
To-morrow  shall  Thy  courts,  O  God,  be  full. 
Then  shall  the  captive  from  his  bonds  go  free, 
Then  shall  the  thrall  find  rest,  that  knew  not  rest 
From  labor  and  from  blows.     The  sorrowful  — 
That  said  of  joy,  '  What  is  it?'  and  of  songs, 
'  We  have  not  heard  them '  —  shall  be  glad  and  sing ; 
Then  shall  the  little  ones  that  knew  not  Thee, 
And  such  as  heard  not  of  Thee,  see  Thy  face, 
And,  seeing,  dwell  content." 

The  prayer  of  Noah. 
He  cried  out  in  the  darkness,  "  Hear,  O  God, 
Hear  Him  :  hear  this  one  ;  through  the  gates  of  death. 
If  life  be  all  past  praying  for,  O  give 
To  thy  great  multitude  a  way  to  peace ; 
Give  them  to  Him. 

"  But  yet,"  said  he,  "  O  yet, 
If  there  be  respite  for  the  terrible. 
The  proud,  yea,  such  as  scorn  Thee,  —  and  if  not, 
Let  not  mine  e^^es  behold  their  fall." 

He  cried, 
''  Forgive.     I  have  not  done  Thy  work,  Great  Judge, 
With  a  perfect  heart ;  I  have  but  half  believed. 
While  in  accustomed  language  I  have  warned ; 
And  now  there  is  no  more  to  do,  no  place 
For  my  repentance,  yea,  no  hour  remains 
For  doing  of  that  work  again.     O  lost. 
Lost  world !  "     And  while  he  prayed,  the  daylight 
dawned. 
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Aud  Noah  went  up  iuto  tbe  ship,  uiid  sut 

Before  tbe  Lofd.     And  all  was  slUl ;  nod  now 

Iti  that  gcvat  qnmtnes^  the  sun  cam?  up. 

And  there  were  uaiks  acioss  It,  as  it  were 

The  shallow  of  a  llu:id  upon  the  snn,  — 

Three  fingers  dark  and  dread,  and  artt-Twanl 

Theie  rose  a.  while  thick  mist,  tlinl  [leaeefuHv 

Folded  the  fah  earth  in  her  funeral  ahroiid. — 

The  earth  that  gave  no  token,  save  that  now 

There  fell  a  little  trembliug  under  foot. 

And  Koflh  went  down,  and  took  and  hid  his  foce 

Behind  \m  mantle,  saying.  "  1  have  mode 

Great  preparation,  and  it  may  be  yet. 

Beside  my  house,  whom  1  did  charge  to  come 

This  day  to  meet  mc,  there  may  enter  in 

Many  that  yesternight  thought  scorn  of  all 

My  bidding."    And  because  the  fog  was  thick, 

He  said,   "Forbid  it,  Heaven,  if  such  thei-e  be. 

That  they  should  miss  the  way."    And  even  then 

There  was  a  noise  of  weeping  and  lament; 

The  words  of  them  that  were  afTrighted,  yea, 

And  cried  for  grief  of  heart.     There  came  to  him 

The  mother  and  her  children,  and  they  cried, 

"  Siwak,  father,  what  is  this  ?  What  hast  thou  done  ?'* 

And  when  he  lifted  up  his  face,  he  saw 

Japhet,  his  well-beJovM,  where  he  stood 

Apart ;  and  Amarant  leaned  upon  his  breast. 

And  hid  her  face,  for  she  was  sore  afraid ; 

And  lo  !  the  robes  of  her  betrothal  gleamed 

White  in  the  deadly  gloom. 

And  at  his  feet 
The  wives  of  his  two  other  sons  did  kneel, 
Aud  wring  their  hands. 

Qje  cried,  "  O,  speak  to  asf 
We  are  affrighted ;  we  have  dreamed  a  dream, 
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Each  to  herself.     For  rae,  I  saw  in  mine 
The  grave  old  angels,  like  to  shepherds,  walk. 
Much  cattle  following  them.    Thy  daughter  looked, 
And  they  did  enter  here." 

The  other  lay 
And  moaned.     "  Alas  !  O  father,  for  my  dream 
Was  evil :  lo,  I  heard  when  it  was  dark, 
I  heard  two  wicked  ones  contend  for  me. 
One  said,  '  And  wherefore  should  this  woman  live, 
When  only  for  her  children,  and  for  her. 
Is  woe  and  degradation?'     Then  he  laughed. 
The  other  crying,  '  Let  alone,  O  Prince  ; 
Hinder  her  not  to  live  and  tear  much  seed, 
Because  I  hate  her.'  " 

But  he  said,  '^  Rise  up. 
Daughters  of  Noah,  for  I  have  learned  no  words 
To  comfort  you."     Then  spake  her  lord  to  her, 
"  Peace  !  or  I  swear  that  for  thy  dream  myself 
Wm  hate  thee  also." 

And  Niloiya  said, 
"  My  sons,  if  one  of  you  will  hear  my  words, 
Go  now,  look  out,  and  tell  me  of  the  day, 
How  fares  it?" 

And  the  fateful  darkness  grew, 
But  Shem  went  up  to  do  his  mother's  will ; 
And  all  was  one  as  though  the  frighted  earth 
Quivered  and  fell  a-trembling  ;  then  they  hid 
Their  faces  every  one,  till  he  returned, 
And  spake  not.     "  Nay,"  they  cried,  "  what  hast 

thou  seen? 
O,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  "     He  answered  them, 
''The  door  is  shut." 
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(fild  Style.) 

MF.nioronT  the  stara  were  blinking  bright, 

And  the  rrUl  lirig's  SHils  uufurleil ; 
1  sai<!,  "  I  will  sail  to  my  love  Ihia  night 

At  the  othiii'  siilo  of  the  world." 
1  stepped  aboai-d,  —  wu  aniled  bo  fast,  — 

The  SHU  shot  up  from  the  bourn  ; 
But  3  dove  lliat  {Kirubed  upon  the  maet 

Did  luuui'D,  aud  mouru,  and  mourn. 
O  fair  do\  e  !     0  fond  dove  I 
And  dove  wiUi  the  white  breast, 
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Ah,  maid  most  dear,  I  am  not  here ; 

I  have  no  place,  —  no  part,  — 
No  dwelling  more  by  8ea  or  shore, 
But  only  in  thy  heart." 
O  fair  dove !  O  fond  dove  ! 

Till  night  rose  over  the  bourne, 
The  dove  on  the  mast,  as  we  sailed  fast, 
Did  mourn,  and  mourn,  and  mourn. 


REMONSTRANCE. 

Daughters  of  Eve  !  vour  mother  did  not  well : 
She  laid  tlie  ap))lc  in  your  father's  hand, 

And  we  have  read,  O  wonder!  what  befell, — 
The  man  was  not  deceived,  nor  yet  could  stand ; 

He  chose  to  lose,  for  love  of  her,  his  throne,  — 

Witli  her  could  die,  but  could  not  live  alone. 

Daughters  of  Eve  !  he  did  not  fall  so  low. 
Nor  fall  so  far,  as  that  sweet  woman  fell : 

For  something  better,  than  as  gods  to  know, 
That  husband  in  that  home  left  off  to  dwell : 

For  this,  till  love  be  reckoned  less  than  lore, 

Shall  man  be  first  and  best  for  evermore. 

Daughters  of  Eve !  it  was  for  your  dear  sake 
The  world's  first  hero  died  an  uncrowned  king ; 

For  God's  great  pity  touched  the  grand  mistake, 
And  made  his  married  love  a  sacred  thing : 

For  yet  his  nobler  sons,  if  aught  be  true, 

Find  the  lost  Eden  in  their  love  to  you. 
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(Au   numhk  irflj 


"  And  bin 


of   <: 


n  eil  brooding   on   Ihf  chur 


It  ia  the  noon  of  night. 

And  the  wortd'a  Great  Light 
Gouo  out,  she  widow-lik«  doth  carry  her: 

The  moon  hath  veiled  bei-  taae, 

Nor  looka  oii  that  di'ead  jilucu 
Where  He  lieth  dead  io  Bcaliid  eGpulchi'ejl 
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Lo  !  one,  with  eyes  all  wide, 

As  she  were  sight  denied, 
Sits  blindly  feeling  at  her  distaff  old  ; 

One,  as  distraught  with  woe, 

Letting  the  spindle  go, 
Her  starry-sprinkled  gown  doth  shivering  fold  ; 

And  one  right  mournful  hangs  her  head. 
Complaining, '  *  Woe  is  me  !   I  may  not  cut  the  thread. 

"  All  men,  of  every  birth. 
Yea,  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
Kings  and  their  councillors,  have  I  drawn  down ; 
But  I  am  held  of  Thee,  — 
Whv  dost  Thou  trouble  me. 
To  bring  me   up,  dead  King,  that  keep'st  Thy 
crown? 
Yet  for  all  courtiers  hast  but  ten 
Lowly,  unlettered,  Galilean  fishermen. 

"  Olympian  heights  are  bare 
Of  whom  men  worshipped  there. 
Immortal  feet  their  snows  may  print  no  moi*e ; 
Their  stately  powers  below 
Lie  desohite,  nor  know 
This  thirty  years  Thessalian  gi'ove  or  shore  ; 
But  I  am  elder  far  than  thev  ;  — 
Where  is  the  sentence  writ  that  I  must  pass  away? 

"  Art  thou  come  up  for  this, 

Dark  regent,  awful  Dis? 
And  hast  thou  moved  the  deep  to  mark  our  ending? 

And  stirred  the  dens  beneath 

To  see  us  eat  of  death. 
With  all  the  scoffing  heavens  toward  us  bending? 

II(*lp  !  powers  of  ill,  see  not  us  die  !  '* 
But  neither  demon  dares,  nor  angel  deigns,  reply. 
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Her  sisters,  fulleu  on  elocp, 

Fade  in  the  upper  deep, 
Ad(]  their  grim  lord  aita  on,  in  iloleiul  tt-untw  \ 

Till  tier  black  veil  she  read*. 

And  with  lier  death-ehriek  beuila 
Duwiiward  the  terrora  of  her  cxmnUmiuicr  ; 

Then,  whelmod  in  night  und  no  more  eceo, 
Thev  leave  the  woild  a  doobt  Si  ever  such  have  be«H. 


And  th(i  niuged  armU's  twnSn 

Ttieir  nwful  watch  oiaiataii] ; 
They  mark  Uie  earth  at  rest  with  tii-r  Great  Dead  : 

Behold,  from  Antres  wid<*. 

Green  Atlns  heave  his  flido  ; 
His  movitig  woods  their  searli^L  clunters  alicd. 

The  Bwathiiig  coif  his  front  that  cooU, 
And  tawny  liune  lapj^fig  ftt  blB  palm-edged  poda. 
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Taking  the  silver  road  he  gave  the  world, 

To  wet  his  aueient  shrine 

With  waters  held  divine, 
And  touch  his  temple  steps  with  wavelets  curled, 

And  list,  ere  darkness  change  to  gray, 
Old  minstrel-throated  Memnon  chanting  in  the  day. 

Moreover,  Indian  glades. 

Where  kneel  the  sun-swart  maids. 
On  Gunga's  flood  *Jieir  votive  flowers  to  throw, 

And  launch  i'  the  sultry  night 

Their  burning  cressets  bright. 
Most  like  a  fleet  of  stars  that  southing  go, 

Till  on  her  bosom  prosperously 
She  floats  them  shining  forth  to  sail  the  lulldd  sea. 

Nor  bend  the}-  not  their  eyn 

Where  the  watch-fires  shme, 
By  shepherds  fed,  on  hills  of  Bethlehem : 

They  mark,  in  goodly  wise, 

The  citv  of  David  rise, 
The  gates  and  towers  of  rare  Jerusalem  ; 

And  hear  the  'scaped  Kedron  fret. 
And  night  dews  dropping  from  the  leaves  of  Olivet. 

But  now  the  setting  moon 

To  curtained  lands  must  soon. 
In  her  obedient  fashion,  minister ; 

She  first,  as  loath  to  go. 

Lets  her  last  silver  flow 
Upon  her  Master's  sealed  sepulchre ; 

And  trees  that  in  the  gartien  spread, 
She  kissetb  all  for  sake  of  Ilis  low-lying  head, 

Then  'neath  the  rim  goes  down ; 
And  night  with  darker  frown 
Sinks  on  the  fateful  garden  watchM  long ; 
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Wlien  some  despairing  ifyes, 
Fill'  it)  the  murky  slues, 
The  iiQwishfii  waking  by  their  gldom  furt^lfll ; 
And  blftuknissB  up  the  wt-lkin  Hwingx, 
Aud  drinks  the  mild  effalgencc  from  celestial  wings. 

Last,  with  amazed  cry. 

'I'lie  hosts  asunder  fly, 
I^eiiving  an  empty  gulf  ol'  lilnokcst  hue  ; 

Whence  straightway  sliooteth  down. 

By  the  Great  Father  thrown, 
A  mighty  aiig»?l,  strung  and  dread  to  view ; 

And  at  his  fail  the  rocke  are  rent, 
The  waiting  world  doth  qtiaku  with  mortal  trrttiMn- 

The  regions  fai'  and  near 
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Behold,  He  standeth  in  the  rock-hewn  door ! 

Thy  children  shall  not  die,  — 

Peace,  peace,  thy  Lord  is  by  ! 
He  liveth  !  —  thev  shall  live  forevermore. 

Peace  !  lo.  He  lifts  a  priestl}'  hand, 
And  blesseth  all  the  sons  of  men  in  every  land. 

Then  with  great  dread  and  wail, 
Fall  down,  like  storms  of  hail, 
The  legions  of  the  lost  in  fearful  wise. 
And  thev  whose  blissful  race 
Peoples  the  better  place 
Lift  up  their  wings  to  cover  their  fair  eyes, 
And  through  the  waxing  saffron  brede. 
Till  they  are  lost  in  light,  recede,  and  yet  recede. 

So  while  the  fields  are  dim. 
And  the  red  sun  his  rim 
First  heaves,  in  token  of  his  reign  benign, 
All  stars  the  most  admired. 
Into  their  blue  retired. 
Lie  hid,  — the  faded  moon  forgets  to  shine,  — 
And,  hurrying  down  the  sphery  way. 
Night  flies  and  sweeps  her  shadow  from  the  paths  of 
day. 

But  look  !  the  Saviour  blest, 
Calm  after  solemn  rest. 
Stands  in  the  garden  *neath  His  olive-boughs ; 
The  earliest  smile  of  day 
Doth  on  His  vesture  play, 
And  light  the  majesty  of  His  still  brows ; 
While  angels  hang  with  wings  outspread. 
Holding  the  new- won  crown  above  His  saintly  head. 
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At,  I  saw  her,  we  have  mot,  — 

Mari'ied  eyes,  bow  BwiMt  Mtviy  ba,  — 
Are  you  happier,  Margaret. 

Than  you  might  have  beeu  with  me? 
Silcucc  !  make  no  more  itdu  ! 

Did  Bbe  tliink  I  should  forget? 
Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Mai'garet,  Margaret. 
Odcc  those  eyi's,  Aill  BWcet,  full  eliy, 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  niiue ; 
What  they  told  me  1  put  by, 

O,  BO  cAreleii9  of  the  Bij{a. 
Such  an  easy  tiling  to  take, 
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"  Old  man,  upon  the  green  hillside, 
With  yellow  flowers  besprinkled  o*er, 

How  long  in  silence  wilt  thou  bide 
At  this  low  stone  door  ? 

*'  I  stoop  :  within  'tis  dark  and  still ; 

But  shadowy  paths  me  thinks  there  be, 
And  lead  thev  far  into  the  hill  ?  " 

''Traveller,  come  and  see." 

"  'Tis  dark,  'tis  cold,  and  hung  with  gloom ; 

I  care  not  now  within  to  stay ; 
For  thee  and  me  is  scarcely  room, 

I  will  hence  away." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  thou  youthful  guest, 
Thv  foot  shall  issue  forth  no  more : 

Behold  the  chamber  of  thy  rest, 
And  the  closing  door  !  " 

"  O,  have  I  'scaped  the  whistling  ball. 
And  striven  on  smoky  fields  of  fight, 

And  scaled  the  'leaguered  city's  wall 
In  the  dangerous  night ; 

"  And  borne  my  life  unharmM  still 
Through  foaming  gulfs  of  yeasty  spray, 

To  yield  it  on  a  grassy  hill 
At  the  noon  of  day?  " 

"  Peace  I     Say  thy  prayers,  and  go  to  sleep, 
Till  some  time^  One  my  seal  shall  break, 

And  deep  shall  answer  unto  deep, 
When  He  crveth, '  Awake  ! ' " 
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A   LILY  AND  A  LUTE. 
[Song  '•/  the  uncommuaiented  Idtal.) 


1  OPENED  the  eyes  of  my  eoul, 

And  t)ebold, 
A  wliitc  rivei'-lilv  :  a  lilj  nirake,  and  &wari>,  — 
For  she  set  her  fuce  Upward,  —  awart'  how  In  Hciirlut 

aod  giikl 
A  long  wrinkled  cloud,  left  behind  of  tlie  wandering 
air, 
L»v  over  with  fold  Upon  told. 
With  fold  ujxjn  fold. 

And  the  bliisliiiig  sweet  shnmo  of  the  cloud  mads 
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Nay,  but  I  will  bear  thee  far, 
Wliere  yon  clustering  steeples  are, 
And  the  bells  ring  out  overhead, 
And  the  stated  prayers  are  said ; 
And  the  busy  farmer's  pace, 
Trading  in  the  market-place  ; 
And  the  country  lasses  sit 
B}'  their  butter,  praising  it ; 
And  the  latest  news  is  told, 
While  the  fruit  and  cream  are  sold ; 
And  the  friendly  gossips  greet, 
Up  and  down  the  sunny  street. 
For,"  1  said,  ''  I  have  not  met, 
White  one,  any  follv  as  yet 
Who  would  send  no  blessing  up, 
Looking  on  a  face  like  thine  ; 
For  thou  art  as  Joseph's  cup, 
And  by  thee  might  they  divine. 

"  Nay  !  but  thou  a  spirit  art ; 
Men  shall  take  thee  in  the  mart 
P'or  the  ghost  of  their  best  thought. 
Raised  at  noon,  and  near  them  brought ; 
Or  the  i)rayer  they  made  last  night, 
Set  before  them  all  in  white." 

And  I  put  out  my  rash  hand. 
For  1  thought  to  draw  to  land 
The  white  lilv.     Was  it  fit 
Such  a  ])lo8som  should  expand, 
Fair  enough  for  a  world's  wonder, 
And  no  mortal  gather  it? 
No.     I  strove,  and  it  went  under. 
And  I  drew,  but  it  went  down  ; 
And  the  water-weeds'  long  tresses, 
And  the  overlapping  cresses, 
Sullied  its  admired  crown. 
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TliED  BloDg  the  river  strand, 
Trniling,  wrecked.  U  cume  to  land, 
Of  itB  beauty  half  despoiled. 
And  its  Buowy  pnreoeBS  soiled  : 
O  !  I  took  it  ill  my  hand,  — 
Yon  will  never  see  it  non, 
White  and  golden  aa  it  grew  : 
No,  I  cannot  show  it  you. 
Nor  the  cheerful  town  endow 
With  the  freshness  of  its  l»t)W. 
If  a  royal  painter,  great 
Witli  the  oolore  dedicat« 
Tu  a  dove's  neck,  a  aea-bight 
And  the  flickeriugs  over  white 
Mountain  sunimita  far  away, — 
One  content  to  give  his  mind 
To  the  enrichment  of  mankind, 
And  the  laying  np  of  light 
In  men's  houses,  — on  that  day. 
Could  have  passed  in  kingly  mood, 
Would  be  ever  have  endued 
Canvas  with  the  peerless  thing, 
In  the  grace  that  it  did  biing, 
And  the  light  that  o'er  it  flowed, 
With  the  pnrcness  that  it  showed. 
And  the  purenesa  that  it  meant? 
Could  he  skill  to  make  it  seen 
As  he  saw?     For  this,  1  ween. 
He  were  likewise  impotent, 
ti. 

1  opened  the  doors  of  lay  heart. 

And  behold. 

There  waa  music  within  and  a  song, 

And  echoes  did  feed  on  Ibc  sweetness,  repeating  f 
long. 
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I  opened  the  doors  of  my  heart.     And  behold, 
There  was  music   that  played  itself  out  in  seolian 

notes ; 
Then  was  heard,  as  a  far-away  bell  at  long  intervals 
tolled. 
That  murmurs  and  floats. 
And  presently  dieth,  forgotten  of  forest  and  wold, 
And  comes  in  all  passion  again  and  a  tremblement 
soft. 
That  maketh  the  listener  full  oft 
To  whisper,  ''Ah!  would  I  might  hear   it  forever 
and  ave, 
When  I  toil  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
When  1  walk  in  the  cold." 

I  opened  the  door  of  my  heart.     And  behold, 
There  was  music  within,  and  a  song. 
But  while  I  was  hearkening,  lo,  blackness  without, 

thick  and  strong, 
Came  up  and  came  over,  and  all  that  sweet  fluting 
was  drowned, 
I  could  hear  it  no  more ; 
For  the  welkin  was  moaning,  the  waters  were  stirred 
on  the  shore. 
And  trees  in  the  dark  all  around 
Were  shaken.     It  thundered.     "  Hark,  hark  !  there 

is  thunder  to-night ! 
The   sullen  long  wave   rears  her  head,  and  comes 

down  with  a  will ; 
The  awful  white  tongues  are  let  loose,  and  the  stars 

are  all  dead  ;  — 
There  is  thunder  I  it  thunders !  and  ladders  of  light 

Run  up.     There  is  thunder !  "  I  said, 
''  Loud  thunder!  it  thunders!  and  up  in  the  dark 

overhead, 
A  down-pouring  cloud  (there  is  thunder  !),  a  dowu- 
pouring  cloud 
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Uaib  out  her  fierce  mesuage,  aud  quivers  the  deep 

in  its  bed, 
And  cowers  llie  eartli  held  at  bay ;  and  tbey  iiiulter 

nloiid, 
And  pause  with  an  ominous  tremble,  till,  great  in 

their  rage, 
The  heavens  and  earth  come  together,  and  meet  witti 

a  crash ; 
And  the  ftglit  is  so  fell  as  if  Time  had  come  down 
with  a  flaeh. 
And  the  story  of  life  was  all  read, 
And  the  Giver  had  turned  the  last  page. 

Nor  their  bar  the  pent  water-floods  lash, 
And  the  foreut  trees  give  out  tljeir  language  austere 
with  great  age ; 
And  there  flieth  o'er  moor  and  o'er  hill, 
And  lliere  heaveth  at  intervals  wide,         [subside. 
The  long  sob  of  nature's  great  passion,  as  loath  to 
Until  quiet  drop  down  on  the  tide. 
And  mad  echo  hatli  moaned  lierself  still. 
Lo  !  or  ever  I  was  'ware. 
In  the  silence  of  tlie  air. 
Through  ray  heart's  wide-open  door. 
Music  Hoated  forth  once  more. 
Floated  to  the  world's  dark  rim, 
And  loolfed  over  with  a  hymn  ; 
Then  came  home  with  flutinge  fine, 
And  discoursed  in  tones  divine 
Of  a  certain  grief  of  mine ; 
And  went  downward  and  went  in, 
Glimpses  of  my  soul  to  win, 
And  discovered  such  a  deep 
That  1  could  not  clioose  but  weep, 
For  it  lay,  a  land-locked  sea, 
Fathomless  and  dim  to  me. 
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O  the  song  !  It  came  and  went, 
Went  and  came. 

I  have  not  learned 
Half  the  lore  whereto  it  vearned, 
Half  the  magic  that  it  meant. 
Water  booming  in  a  cave ; 
Or  the  swell  of  some  long  wave, 
Setting  in  from  unrevealed 
Countries  ;  or  a  foreign  tongue. 
Sweetly  talked  and  deftly  sung. 
While  the  meaning  is  half  sealed ; 
Mav  be  like  it.     You  have  heard 
Also;  —  can  vou  find  a  word 
For  the  naming  of  such  song  ? 
No  ;  a  name  would  do  it  wrong. 
You  have  heard  it  in  the  night. 
In  the  dropping  rain's  despite. 
In  the  midnight  darkness  deep. 
When  the  children  were  asleep. 
And  the  wife  —  no,  let  that  be  ; 
She  asleep  !     She  knows  right  well 
What  the  song  to  you  and  me, 
While  we  breathe,  can  never  tell ; 
She  hath  heard  its  faultless  flow. 
Where  the  roots  of  music  grow. 

While  I  listened,  like  young  birds, 
Hints  were  fluttering;  almost  words, — 
Leaned  and  leaned,  and  nearer  came ;  — 
Everything  had  changed  its  name. 

Sorrow  was  a  ship,  I  found. 

Wrecked  with  tliem  that  in  her  are. 

On  an  island  richer  far 

Than  the  i>ort  where  they  were  bound. 

Fear  was  but  the  awful  boom 

Of  the  old  great  bell  of  doom. 
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ToUingi  far  from  earthly  air. 
For  uU  worlds  to  go  to  prayer. 
Paiu,  that  to  us  mortal  clings. 
But  tbe  piisbiiig  of  our  ninga, 
That  wo  have  do  use  for  jet. 
And  the  iiproutitig  of  our  feet 
From  the  soil  where  they  are  set, 
And  the  laud  we  rcckou  sweet. 
Love  iu  gi'owth,  the  graud  deceit 
Whereby  men  Uie  perfect  greet; 
I»ve  iu  wane,  the  blessiug  seat 
To  be  (howBoe'er  it  went) 
Nevermore  witli  earth  content. 
O,  full  sweet,  und  O,  MI  high, 
Ran  that  music  up  the  sky ; 
But  I  cannot  sing  it  you, 
More  than  I  can  make  you  view. 
With  my  paiutioga  labial, 
Sitting  up  in  awful  row, 
White  old  men  majestical. 
Mountains,  in  their  gowns  of  enow, 
Ghosts  of  kings  ;  as  my  two  eyes. 
Looking  over  speckled  skic8, 
See  tbem  uow.     A1x>ut  their  knees, 
Half  in  haze,  there  stands  at  ease 
A  great  army  of  green  hills, 
Some  bareheaded  ;  and,  behold. 
Small  green  mosses  creep  on  some. 
Those  be  mighty  forests  old  ; 
And  white  avalanches  come 
Through  yon  rents,  where  now  distils 
Sheeny  silver,  pouring  down 
To  a  tune  of  old  renown. 
Cutting  narrow  pathways  through 
Gentian  beltc  of  airy  blue. 
To  a  zone  whei-e  starwort  blows. 
And  long  reaches  of  the  rose. 
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So,  tliut  haze  all  left  bebiud, 
Don-n  the  chestnut  foietits  wind. 
Pass  von  jagged  spires,  where  yet 
Foot  of  man  was  never  set ; 
l*ast  a  castle  vawtiiDg  wide, 
Witli  a  great  breach  iu  its  side, 
To  a  nest-like  valley,  where. 
Like  a  sparrow's  egg  iu  bue, 
Lie  two  lakes,  and  tcacb  the  true 
Color  of  the  sea-maid's  bair. 

■\Vhat  beside  ?    The  world  beside ! 
Drawing  down  and  down  to  greet 
Cottage  clusters  at  our  feet,  — 
Every  scent  of  summer  tide, — 
Flowery  pas tn res  all  aglow 
(Men  and  women  mowing  go 
Up  and  down  them)  ;  also  soft. 
Floating  of  the  film  aloft, 
Fluttering  of  the  leaves  alow. 
Is  this  told?     It  is  not  told. 
Where's  the  danger?  whcre's  the  cold 
Slippery  danger  np  the  steep? 
Where  yon  shadow  fallen  asleep? 
Chirping  bird  and  tumbling  spray, 
Light,  work,  laughter,  scent  of  hay. 
Peace,  and  echo,  where  are  they? 
Ah,  they  sleep,  sleep  all  untold ; 
Memory  must  their  grace  unfold 
Silently  ;  and  that  high  song 
Of  the  heart,  it  doth  belong 
To  the  hearers.     Not  a  whit, 
Though  a  chief  musician  heard, 

Could  he  make  a  tune  for  it. 
Though  a  lute  full  deniy  strung, 
And  the  sweetest  bird  e'er  sung, 
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Could  have  tried  it,  —  O,  the  lute 
For  thai  wondrous  song  were  mute, 
And  the  biixi  wuulcl  do  her  part, 
Faltei',  fail,  and  break  her  heart, — 
Break  hei'  heart,  and  furl  her  wluga. 
On  the  uncxpressive  Btrioga. 


GLADYS   AND   IIEU  ISLAND. 
(Oil  the  Atliiaiilagtf  of  Ihe  Puetical   T'inpetamenL) 

AN   IMPEKJECT   FABLE    WITH    A    DOUBTFLL    MOSAL. 

O  HAPPY  Gladys  !  I  rejoice  with  her. 
For  Gladys  saw  the  islaud. 

It  was  thus : 
They  gave  a  day  for  pleasure  in  the  school 
Where  Gladys  taught ;  and  all  the  other  girls 
Were  taken  out  to  picnic  in  a  wood. 
But  it  was  said,  "  We  think  it  were  not  well 
That  little  Gladys  should  acquire  a  taate 
For  pleasure,  going  about,  and  needless  chaugi.'. 
It  would  not  suit  her  station  :  discontent 
Might  come  of  it  -,  and  all  her  duties  now 
She  does  so  pleasantly,  that  we  were  best 
To  keep  her  humble."     So  they  said  to  her, 
*'  Gladys,  we  shall  not  want  you,  all  to-day. 
Look,  you  are  free  ;  you  need  not  sit  at  work ; 
No,  you  may  take  a  long  and  pleasant  walk 
Over  the  sea-eliff,  or  upon  the  beach 
Among  the  visitors." 

Then  Gladys  blushed 
For  joy,  nnd  thanked  Ihera.     What !  a  holiday, 
A  whole  one,  for  herself!     How  good,  how  kind  1 
With  that  the  marshalled  carriages  drove  off; 
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And  Gladys,  sobered  with  her  weight  of  joy, 
Stole  out  beyoml  the  groups  upon  tlie  beadi  — 
The  tliiklren  with  their  wooden  epudts,  thu  bund 
That  playud  for  lovers,  and  the  sunny  stir 
Of  cheerful  life  and  leisure  —  to  the  rocks. 
Tor  these  she  wanted  most,  aud  there  was  time 
To  mark  them  ;  how  like  ruined  organs  prone 
They  lay,  or  leaned  their  giant  fluted  pipes, 
And  let  the  great  white-crested  reckless  wave 
Meat  out  their  boomiug  melody. 

Theeea 
Was  fdled  with  light ;  in  clear  blue  caverns  curled 
Tlie  breakers,  and  they  ran,  and  seemed  to  romp, 
Aa  playiug  at  some  rough  and  dangerous  game. 
While  all  the  nearer  waves  rushed  in  to  help. 
And  all  the  failher  heaved  their  heads  to  peep. 
And  tossed  the  RBliiug-boats.    Then  Gladys  laughed. 
And  said.  '-  O  happy  tide,  to  be  so  lost 
In  snualiine.  that  one  dare  not  look  at  it ; 
And  lucky  cliffs,  to  be  so  brown  and  warm ; 
Aud  yet  how  lucky  are  the  shadows,  too, 
That  lurk  beneath  their  ledges.     It  is  strange, 
That  in  remembrance  though  I  lay  them  up. 
They  are  forever,  when  I  come  to  tliem, 
Better  than  I  bad  thought.     O,  something  yet 
I  had  forgotten.     Oft  I  say,  '  At  least 
This  picture  is  imprinted  ;  thus  aud  thus. 
The  3hari>ened  serrieil  jaga  i-un  up,  run  out. 
Layer  on  layer.'     And  I  look  —  up  —  up  — 
High,  higher  up  again,  till  far  aloft 
They  cut  into  their  ether  —  brown,  and  clear. 
And  perfect.     And  I,  saying,  'This  is  mine, 
To  keep.'  retire ;  but  shortly  come  npniu. 
And  they  confounil  me  with  a  glorious  change. 
The  low  sun  out  of  rain-clouds  stares  at  them  ; 
They  redden,  and  their  edges  drip  with  —  what? 
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I  know  uot,  l)ut  'tis  red.     It  teavuB  no  stain, 

For  the  next  moraiiig  they  stand  up  like  gluists 

Id  a  »ea-shroii(l,  aud  ftftv  tliouaanrl  menB 

Sit  tlierc,  in  long  while  Hies,  and  diattcr  oa, 

Like  Billy  sobool-girls  in  tbeii-  silliest  roood. 

"  There  is  the  hotilder  wheie  we  alwavB  turn. 

O,  I  hnve  longed  to  pasB  it ;  now  I  will. 

What  would  THEY  say?  for  one  must  slip  and  spnnj;; 

'  Young  ladies !  Gladys!  I  am  shoekeil.    My  deara, 

Deconim,  if  you  plenae  :  turn  back  at  once. 

Gladys,  we  blame  you  most ;  you  should  have  looked 

Before  you.'  Then  tliey  sigh, — bow  kind  they  are  1 — 

'  What  will  bccomo  of  you,  if  all  your  life 

You  look  a  long  way  off?  —  look  anywhere. 

And  everywheri-,  instead  of  at  your  feet. 

And  where  they  carry  you  ! '  Ah,  well,  I  know 

It  is  a  pity,"  Gladys  said ;  "  but  then 

We  cannot  all  be  wise :  hat>py  for  me 

That  other  people  are. 

"  And  yet  I  wish,  — 
For  sometimes  verj-  right  and  serious  thoughts 
Come  to  me,  —  1  do  wish  thai  they  would  come 
When  they  are  wanted  !  —  when  I  teach  the  snma 
On  rainy  days,  and  when  the  practising 
1  count  to,  and  the  din  goes  on  and  on. 
Still  the  same  tune  and  still  the  same  mistake, 
Then  I  am  wise  enough  :  sometimes  I  feel 
Quite  old.     I  think  that  it  will  Inst,  and  say, 
-  Now  my  reflections  do  me  credit !  now 
I  am  a  woman  ! '  and  I  wish  they  knew 
How  serious  all  my  duties  look  to  me. 
And  bow  my  heart  bushed  down  aud  shaded  lies, 
Just  like  the  sea,  when  low,  convenient  clouda 
Come  over,  and  drink  all  its  sparkles  up. 
But  does  it  last?     Perhaps,  that  very  day, 
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TIk'  fr'iiil  <loor  ojicns  ;  out  we  walk  in  pairs  ; 
Aiiil  I  am  so  delighted  witli  this  world, 
Tb.-it  Btiddi^iil)'  lias  thrown,  hving  new  wnsbed, 
To  eueli  a  aiutUng.  clean,  aud  thankful  world, 
And  with  a  tender  t&wi  shining  througli  tears, 
I^ooks  lip  into  the  sometime  lowering  sky, 
Tbat  has  been  angry,  but  is  rec<:)iicilcd. 
And  just  foi^riving  her.  that  I,  —  thnt  1,  — 
O,  I  forget  myself :  what  matters  bow  ! 
And  theu  I  hear  (but  always  kindly  said) 
Some  words  that  pain  roc  so,  —  but  Just,  but  true: 
'  For  if  your  place  in  this  establishment 
Be  but  suliordinate.  tiud  if  your  birth 
Be  lowly,  it  tin!  more  behooves  —  Well,  woU, 
We  see  that  yon  are  sorry.'     YesI 
I  am  always  sorry  thkm  ;  but  now,  —  O,  now, 
Ilure  is  a  bight  more  beaiilifiil  than  all." 
"  And  (lid  they  seold  her,  then,  my  pretty  one? 
And  did  she  want  to  be  us  wise  as  they,  — 
To  liear  a  bucktui'ed  heiirt  and  priggish  mind? 
Ay,  you  may  cfow ;  she  did !  but  no.  no,  no, 
Tbe  night-timo  will  not  let  her;  all  tlie  stars 
Say  nay  to  tbat ;  the  old  sea  liiiigbs  ut  her. 
Why,  Gladys  is  a  child;  slie  has  not  skill 
To  shut  herself  within  her  own  smatl  ceil. 
Anil  bnild  the  door  up.  and  to  say,  ■  Poor  me  I 
I  am  a  prisoner ; '  tlieu  to  take  liuwii  sUiues, 
And,  having  built  the  windows  up,  to  any, 
'  O.  it  is  dark  1  there  is  no  sunshine  here ; 
There  uever  has  been." " 

Strange  1  how  very  strange ! 
A  woman  puiisiDg  Gladys  with  a  bobe. 
To  wlioni  shti  s[>okc  tliuse  words,  and  only  looked 
Upon  tbe  bab«,  who  crowed  and  pullet]  her  cnrls. 
And  never  looked  at  Gladys,  never  ouee. 
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"A  simple  obild,"  slie  mkk'il,  and  went  bv, 

"  To  want  to  change  ber  grenter  to\  their  leas ; 

But  Gladys  bIihU  not  do  it.  nu,  not  slie ; 

We  love  her  — don't  we?  — fai'  too  well  for  that." 

Then  GIndj's,  Hushed  with  shiiiTie  and  keen  scirpriee, 

"  How  could  she  be  so  near,  and  I  not  know? 

And  have  1  Broken  out  my  thought  iiloud? 

I  must  hnve  done,  forgetting.     It  la  well 

She  walks  so  foet,  for  1  am  hungry  now. 

And  here  is  water  cantering  down  the  cliff, 

And  here  a  shell  to  catuh  it  wiih,  and  here 

The  round  iiluinp  buns  they  gave  nie.  and  the  fruit. 

Now  she  is  gone  behind  the  rouk.     O,  rare 

To  be  alone  ! "    So  Gladys  sat  her  down. 

Unpacked  her  little  bosket,  fite  and  dit\nk. 

Then  pushed  her  hands  into  the  warm  dry  sand. 

And  thought  the  earth  waa  happy,  and  she  too 

Wa9  going  ronnd  witli  it  in  happiness. 

That  holiday.     "  What  waa  it  that  she  anid?'" 

Quoth  GlatlVB,  c<^ltating  ;  "  they  were  kind, 

The  words  that  woman  K|>oke.     She  does  nut  know ! 

'  Her  greater  for  their  less,'  —  it  makca  me  laugh,  — 

But  yet,"  sighed  Gladys,  >'  though  it  innst  be  good 

To  look  and  to  admire,  one  should  not  wish 

To  steal  thkib  virtues,  and  to  put  them  on, 

Like  feathers  from  another  wing;  beside, 

That  calm,  and  that  grave  consciousncB9  of  worth. 

When  all  is  said,  would  little  suit  with  me. 

Who  am  not  worthy.     When  our  thoughts  are  born. 

Though  they  be  good  and  humble,  one  should  mind 

How  they  are  reared,  or  sorae  will  go  astray 

And  shame  their  mother.     Cain  and  Abet  both 

Were  only  once  removed  from  innocence. 

Why  did  I  envy  them?     That  was  not  good; 

Yet  it  began  with  my  humility." 
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Kut  aa  kIic  spake,  lo,  Ciladya  raised  her  eyes, 

Aud  light  btfuie  her,  ou  the  liorir^u's  edge, 

lielioUl,  .111  ittlau<l !     I-'iiist,  she  looked  awuy 

Along  tlie  solid  roeka  and  steadf:ist  shore, 

For  she  was  all  amazed,  hell eving  iiot. 

And  tjicii  ishb  looked  again,  and  there  again 

lii'liold,  an  island!     And  the  tide  had  turned, 

The  milky  sea  had  got  a  imrple  rim, 

Ami  from  the  rim  that  nioiintitin  island  I'use, 

rurplc,  nilh  two  high  peaks,  the  northern  peak 

The  liighiT,  and  wiUi  fell  and  precipiee. 

It  ran  down  steeply  to  the  nutcr'a  i>rink; 

l>ut  all  the  southern  line  was  long  and  soft. 

Broken  with  tender  curves,  aud,  as  islie  thouglit. 

Covered  with  forest  or  with  swanl,     Itut,  look ! 

The  sun  was  ou  the  island  ;  and  lie  showed 

On  either  pt'ak  a  dazzling  cap  of  snow. 

Then  (iladys  held  her  breath;  she  said,  '-ludeed, 

Indei'd  it  is  an  island  :  how  is  this, 

I  never  saw  it  till  this  fortunate 

Hare  holiday  ?  "     And  while  she  strained  her  eyes, 

She  thonglit  that  it  began  to  fade  ;  lint  not 

To  change  as  clonds  do,  only  to  withdraw 

And  melt  into  its  azin-c  ;  and  at  last. 

Little  by  little,  from  her  linngry  heart, 

That  longed  lo  draw  things  inarvellons  to  itself, 

And  yearned  towanls  the  riches  and  the  great 

Abundance  of  the  lieauty  (iod  luitii  made. 

It  jiassed  away.     Tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

And  when  they  dropt,  the  mountain  isle  was  gone  ; 

The  eareleas  sea  had  quite  forgotten  it. 

And  all  was  even  as  it  had  been  before. 

And  niadys  wept,  lint  there  was  Inxury 
In  Ikt  self-pity,  while  she  softly  sobbed, 
"  O.  wb:it  a  litlU-  while  !     I  am  afraid 
I  shall  forget  that  purple  mounUiin  isle. 
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The  lovely  hollovrs  atneen  bor  Bnow-cUd  ]>eaks, 

The  grace  of  her  upheaval  where  Bhe  la_v 

Well  up  against  the  open.     0,  myheai't. 

Now  I  vemeraber  bow  thia  lioliday 

Will  8DOD  be  done,  and  dow  my  life  gooB  on 

Not  fed  ;  aD(l  only  iu  tlie  noonday  walk 

Let  to  look  Bileully  at  wbat  it  wants, 

Without  tlie  power  to  wait  or  pauae  awlille. 

And  understand  and  draw  within  itself 

The  i-icliueB8  of  the  earth.     A  holiday  I 

How  few  I  hare !     I  B[iend  the  silent  time 

At  work,  while  all  thkiu  pupila  are  gone  home. 

And  feel  myself  remote.     They  shine  apart; 

They  ore  great  plauetB,  I  a  little  orb  ; 

My  little  orbit  far  within  their  own 

Turns,  and  approaches  not.     But  yet,  the  raore 

I  am  alone  when  those  I  teach  return ; 

For  they,  as  planets  of  some  other  enn. 

Not  mine,  tinve  paths  that  ean  but  meet  my  ring 

Once  in  n  cycle.     O.  how  )*oi>r  I  am  ! 

I  have  not  got  laid  up  in  this  blank  heart 

Any  iiididgent  kisaes  given  me 

BecaiiBe  1  had  been  good,  or,  yet  more  sweet. 

Because  my  childhoo<1  was  itiielf  a  good 

Attractive  thing  for  kisses,  tender  praise. 

And  comforting.     An  orphao-scliool  at  best 

Is  a  coid  mother  in  tJic  winter  time 

('Twaa  mostly  winter  when  new  orphans  came). 

An  iniregardful  mother  in  the  spring. 

"  Yet  once  a  year  (I  did  mine  wrong)  we  went 

To  gather  cowslips.     How  we  thonght  on  it 

Iteforehand,  pacing,  pacing  the  dull  street, 

To  that  one  tree,  the  only  one  we  sow 

From  April,  —  if  the  cowsliits  were  in  blfKjm 

So  enrly  :  or,  if  not.  from  opening  May 

Even  to  September.     Then  there  came  the  fesst    ■ 
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At  Enping.     If  it  mined  that  d»y,  it  rained 
For  a  wtiule  year  to  ua  ;  wo  could  not  tliink 
Of  fioidd  and  liawtfaom  licdges,  and  the  leaves 
Flutteriug,  liut  still  it  rained,  and  ever  raiued. 

"  Ah,  well,  but  I  am  here  ;  but  I  have  seen 
The  gay  gorae  buslies  iu  their  flowering  time; 
1  know  the  scent  of  bean-fields ;  I  have  beard 
The  satiafyiug  murmur  of  the  main." 

The  woman  !  she  came  round  the  rock  again 

With  her  fair  baby,  and  elie  eat  her  down 

By  Gladys,  niummring,  *'  Who  forttade  the  grass 

To  grow  by  visitations  of  the  dew  ? 

^VllO  said  in  ancient  time  to  the  desert  pool, 

'  Thou  shaU  not  wait  for  angel  visitors 

To  trouble  thy  still  watiT ! '     JIust  we  bide 

At  home?     The  lore,  beloved,  shall  fly  to  os 

On  a  pair  of  sumptuous  wings.     Or  may  we  breathe 

Witliout?    O,  we  sliall  draw  to  us  the  air 

That  times  and  mystery  feed  on.     This  shnll  lay 

Unchidden  hands  ujran  the  heart  o'  the  world, 

And  feel  it  beating.     Rivers  shall  run  on, 

Full  of  sweet  langunire  as  a  lover's  mouth, 

Delivering  of  a  tune  to  make  l»er  youth 

More  beautiful  than  wheat  when  it  is  green. 

"  What  else  ?—  (O,  none  shall  enry  her !)    The  rain 

Ami  the  wild  weather  will  l>e  most  her  own. 

And  t:ilk  with  lier  o*  iiigtits  ;  and  if  the  winds 

Have  seen  nnglit  wondrous,  they  will  tell  it  her 

In  a  mouthful  of  strange  moans, — willbringfrom  far, 

Iler  ears  lieini;  keen,  the  lowing  and  the  mad, 

Slasterful  trumping  of  the  bison  herds, 

Tearing  down  iieadlong  with  their  bloodshot  eyes, 

In  savage  rifts  of  hair ;  the  craelt  and  ereak 

Of  ice-Hoes  in  tlic  frozen  sea,  the  cry 
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Of  the  whit«  bears,  all  in  a  dim  blue  world 
Mumbling  their  meaU  by  twilight;  or  Hie  rouk 
And  maji'st;  of  motion,  when  their  heads 
Primeval  tives  toss  in  a  suDiiy  etturm, 
And  hail  their  uiita  dowa  on  uiiweeded  fields. 
No  holidays,"  quoth  she ;  "  drop,  diop,  O,  drop, 
Thou  tired  skylark,  and  go  up  oo  more  ; 
You  lime-trees,  cover  uot  your  head  with  bees, 
Nor  give  out  your  good  smell.     She  will  uot  look ; 
No,  Gladys  canuot  draw  your  sweetness  in. 
For  laok  of  holidays."     So  Gladys  thought. 
'■-  A  most  strange  woman,  and  she  talks  of  me." 
With  that  a  girl  i^an  up:  "Mother,"  she  said, 
"  Come  out  of  this  brown  light,  I  pray  you  uow, 
It  smdls  of  fairies."     Gladys  ihereon  thought, 
■•  The  mother  will  not  speak  to  me,  perhaps 
The  daughter  may,"  and  asked  her  courteously, 
"What  do  the  fairies  smell  of? "     But  the  girl 
With  peevish  [xiul  replied,  "  Vou  know,  you  know." 
"  Not  I,"  said  Gladys ;  Iheu  she  answered  her, 
"Something  like  buttercups.     But,  mother,  come, 
And  whisper  up  a  porpoise  from  the  foam. 
Because  I  waut  to  ride." 

Full  slowly,  then, 
The  mother  rose,  and  ever  kept  her  eyes 
Upon  her  little  child.     "  You  freakish  maid," 
Said  she.  "  now  mark  me,  if  1  call  you  one, 
You  shall  not  scold  nor  make  him  take  you  far." 

"  I  only  want — you  know  I  only  want," 
The  girl  replied  —  "U)  go  and  play  uwhile 
L'pon  the  sand  by  Lagos."     Then  she  turned 
And  muttered  low.  "  Mother,  is  this  the  girl 
Who  saw  the  islaiKl?"     But  the  mother  frowned. 
"When  lony  she  go  to  it?"  the  ilimgliter  :i^ked. 
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And  tjladys,  followiuj;  them,  giivc  all  lior  mind 
To  L«ar  the  auaw it.     ••  Wliou  slic  wills  to  go ; 
For  vuikIlt  comcd  to  sliore  tlie  ferry-boat." 
Then  Gladys  turned  to  look,  and  evtn  so 
Jt  was  ;  a  fLTry-lioat,  and  far  away 
Itcured  in  the  oltiiii;,  lo,  ttie  piiriile  peaks 
Of  her  loved  island. 

Then  slie  raised  her  arms, 
And  ran  toward  the  iMjat,  eryiug  out,  "  O  rare, 
The  island!  fair  befall  the  Ulaiid;  kt 
Me  reach  the  island."     And  she  sprung  on  board, 
And  after  her  slepiied  in  the  freakish  maid 
And  the  fair  mother,  brooding  o'er  her  child ; 
And  this  one  took  the  heltti,  and  that  let  go 
The  sail,  and  off  they  flew,  and  furrowed  up 
A  flaky  hill  before,  and  left  behind 
A  sohbini:.  siiake-Iike  tail  of  creamy  foam  ; 
And  dani-iiij;  hither,  thither,  sometimes  shot 
Toward  the  island;  then,  when  (lladys  looked, 
Were  k':i\'ing  it  to  leeward.     And  the  maid 
AVhislli'd  a  wind  to  come  and  rock  tiie  cralt. 
And  wonhl  be  h-aning  down  her  head  to  mew 
At  cat-flsh.  then  lift  out  into  her  lap 
And  dandle  baby-seals,  which,  having  kissed. 
She  rtinic  to  their  sleek  mothers,  till  her  own 
Kebukeil  her  in  g.K.d  Knglisli.  after  criwi. 
••  Luff.  InlT.  we  shall  be  swamiwd."    '■  I  will  not  luff," 
Soblii-<j  tbc  fair  miscliief;  "yon  aw;  cross  to  me." 
"For   shame  1"  the    mother  shrieked;    "hiff,  lutf, 

my  dear; 
Kiss  and  be  fnendn.  and  Ihou  shalt  have  the  flsli 
Willi  the  i-nrly  tail  to  ride  on."     So  she  did, 
And  presently,  a  dolpiiin  iKinncing  np. 
She  ^prall^r  ujion  his  slipiHTv  back.  —  "  Farewell," 
She  lanirbi'd.  was  otT,  and  .ill  the  sea  grew  calm. 
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Tlien  Gladys  was  raucli  happier,  anil  was  'ware 

III  the  Bniouth  weather  that  this  woman  tnlkeil 

Like  one  in  sleep,  and  tnurmared  certain  thoughts 

Which  8f  eined  to  be  like  eclioei  of  her  own. 

She  nodded.  "  Yea,  the  girl  is  going  now 

To  her  own  island,     Gladys  poor?     Not  she  ! 

Who  thinks  so?     Unce  I  met  a  man  in  while, 

Who  said  to  me,  '•  The  thing  tliat  might  have  been 

Is  called,  and  qnestioned  why  it  hatli  not  been ; 

And  can  it  give  good  reason,  it  is  set 

Beside  the  actual,  and  reckoned  in 

To  fill  the  empty  gaps  of  life."     Ah,  so 

The  possible  stands  by  ns  ever  fresh. 

Fairer  than  aught  which  any  life  hath  owned. 

And  makes  divine  amends.     Now  this  was  set 

Apai-t  from  kin,  and  not  ordained  a  tiomc  ; 

An  equal ;  —  and  not  suffered  to  fence  in 

A  little  plot  of  earthly  good,  and  say, 

"Tis  mine ;  but  in  bereavement  of  the  part, 

0,  yet  to  taste  the  whole,  —  to  uuderstand 

The  grandcin-  of  the  story,  not  to  feel 

Satiate  with  good  possessed,  but  eveitnore 

A  healtliful  hnoger  for  the  great  Idt-a. 

The  beauty  and  the  bleasedness  of  life. 

'^  Lo,  now,  the  shadow  ! "  quoth  she,  breaking  off, 

"  We  are  in  the  shadow."     Then  did  Gladys  turn, 

And,  O,  tlie  monntaiu  with  the  purple  peaks 

Was  close  nt  han<l.     It  cast  a  shadow  out. 

And  lliey  were  in  it :  and  she  saw  the  snow, 

And  under  that  the  rocks,  and  under  that 

The  pines,  and  then  the  iiasturage ;  and  saw 

Numerous  dips,  and  undulations  rare. 

Running  down  seaward,  all  astir  with  lithe 

Long  canea,  and  lofty  feathers  ;  for  the  palms 

And  spice  trees  of  the  south,  nay,  every  growth, 

Meets  in  that  island. 
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tSo  tliiit  numiui  niii 
Tlic  l)oat  usliore.  and  (ilndvs  sL't  lier  toot 
Tliert'ou.     Then  all  at  once  much  laughter  i-oee; 
Invisible  folk  Bct  iii>  laxiiltaiit  siioiits, 
'■It  all  l)eloii};8  to  CiladvB ;  "  ami  she  ran 
And  liid  herself  ninoiig  tlie  D<:iirest  trees 
And  panted,  shedding  tears. 

So  she  looked  round. 
And  saw  tliat  she  was  in  a  banvan  grove, 
Full  of  wild  peacocks,  —  pecking  on  the  grass, 
A  flickering  maKs  of  eyes,  blue,  green,  and  gold. 
Or  reaching  out  their  jewelled  necks,  where  high 
Thoy  sat  in  rows  along  the  Itonghs.     No  tree 
Cuinliered  with  creepers  let  the  s.inshine  throngh, 
But  it  was  caught  in  scarlet  cups,  and  poured 
From  these  un  amber  tufts  of  i>loom,  and  dropped 
Lower  on  azure  stars.     The  air  was  still. 
As  if  awaiting  somewhat,  or  asleep, 
And  Gladys  was  the  only  thing  that  moved, 
P^scepling,  —  no,  they  were  not  birds,  —  wliat  then  ? 
Glorified  rainlK>ws  with  a  living  soul? 
While  they  [lasseil  through  a  sunbeam  they  were  seen. 
Not  othei-where,  but  they  were  present  yet 
In  shtiile.     They  were  at  work,  ])Omcgranatc  fruit 
That  lay  al>ont  removing, — purple  grapes. 
That  clustered  in  the  path,  clearing  aside. 
Through  a  small  Bi>ot  of  light  would  |»ass  and  go. 
The  glorious  happy  niouth  and  two  fair  eyes 
Of  somewhat  that  made  nistlings  where  it  went ; 
lint  when  a  beam  would  strike  the  ground  sheer  down. 
Behold  them  I  they  ha<I  wings,  and  they  would  pass 
One  afti'r  other  with  the  sheeny  fans, 
Itearinii  Ihem  slowly,  that  their  hues  were  seen, 
Tender  as  russet  crimson  dropt  on  snows. 
Or  where  they  turned  flashing  with  gohl  and  dashed 
With  purple  glooma.     Ad<1  they  had  feet,  but  these 
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Did  liarely  touch  the  gi-uuntt.     And  they  took  heed 

Not  to  disturb  the  waiting  quietiiese ; 

Nor  rouse  up  fawus,  that  slept  beside  tlicir  dams  ; 

Nor  the  fair  It^opard,  witti  her  sleelc  puws  laid 

Across  her  little  drowsy  cubs  ;  uor  ewaus, 

That,  Hoatiug,  slept  upuD  a  glassy  pool: 

Nor  rosy  ciatms,  all  Htuoibering  iti  the  reeds, 

With  heads  beneath  their  nings.  For  tbi»,  you  know. 

Was  Kdt-ii.     She  was  passing  through  the  Uees 

That  lotule  a  ring  about  it,  aud  she  cAUght 

A  glimpse  i>f  glades  beyond.     All  she  had  setai 

Was  nothing  to  them ;  but  words  are  not  made 

To  tell  that  tale.     No  wind  was  let  to  blow, 

And  all  the  doves  were  bidden  to  hold  their  peace. 

Why  'i     One  was  working  in  a  valley  near. 

And  none  might  look  that  way.     It  was  understood 

That  lie  had  nearly  ended  that  Ills  work  ; 

For  two  shapes  met,  and  one  to  other  spake, 

Accosting  hiin  with,  "Prince,  what  worketh  He?" 

Who  whispered,  "  Lo  1  He  rashioneth  red  clay." 

And  all  at  once  a  little  trembling  stir 

Was  felt  in  the  earth,  and  every  creature  woke. 

And  laid  its  head  down,  listening.     It  was  knowa 

Then  tliat  the  work  was  done ;  the  new-made  king 

Had  risen,  and  set  his  feet  upon  his  realm, 

And  it  acknowledged  him. 

But  in  her  path 
Came  some  one  that  withstood  her,  and  he  said, 
■■What  dost  thou  here?"    Then  she  did  turn  and 
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Among  ttiuse  colored  spirits,  through  the  grove. 
Trembling  for  haste ;  it  was  not  well  with  her 
Till  she  came  forth  of  tliose  thick  banyan-treea. 
And  set  her  feet  upon  the  common  graiis, 
And  felt  the  common  wind. 
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Yet  once  beyond, 
She  conld  not  choose  but  cast  a  backward  glance. 
The  lovely  matted  growth  stood  like  a  wall. 
And  means  of  entering  were  not  evident, — 
The  gap  had  closed.     Bnt  Gladys  laughed  for  jo}' ; 
She  said,  '"  Remoteness  and  a  nmltitude 
Of  years  are  counted  nothing  here.     Behold, 
To-day  I  have  been  in  Eden.     O,  it  blooms 
In  mv  own  island." 

And  she  wandered  on, 
Tliinking,  until  she  reached  a  place  of  palms, 
And  all  the  earth  was  sandy  where  she  walked, — 
Sandy  and  dry,  —  strewed  with  papyrus-leaves. 
Old  idols,  rings  and  pottery,  painted  lids 
Of  nnnnmies  (for  perhaps  it  was  the  wa}* 
That  leads  to  dead  old  Egypt) ,  and  withal 
Excellent  sunshine  cut  out  sharp  and  clear 
The  hot  prone  pillars,  and  the  carven  plinths,  — 
Stone  lotos  cups,  with  petals  dipped  in  sand. 
And  wicked  gods,  and  sphinxes  bland,  who  sat 
And  smiled  upon  the  ruin.     O  how  still ! 
Hot,  blank,  illuminated  with  the  clear 
Stare  of  an  unveiled  sky.     The  dry  stiff  leaves 
Of  palm-trees  never  rustled,  and  the  soul 
Of  that  dead  ancientry  was  itself  dead. 
She  was  above  her  ankles  in  the  sand. 
When  she  ])eheld  a  rocky  road,  and,  lo ! 
It  bare  in  it  the  ruts  of  chariot  wheels, 
Which  erst  had  carried  to  their  [)agan  prayers 
The  brown  old  Pharaohs  ;  for  the  ruts  led  on 
To  a  great  cliff,  that  either  was  a  cliff 
Or  some  dread  shrine  in  ruins,  —  parth'  reared 
In  front  of  that  same  cliff,  and  partly  hewn. 
Or  excavate  within  its  heart.     Great  heaps 
Of  sand  and  stones  on  either  side  there  lay ; 
And,  as  the  girl  drew  on,  rose  out  from  each, 
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As  from  a  ghostly  keoQel,  gods  unblest. 
Dog-headed,  and  behind  them  winged  things 
Like  angels  ;  aod  this  carreD  multitude 
Hedged  ia,  to  right  and  left,  the  rockj-  road. 
At  last,  the  cliff,  —  and  in  the  cliff  a  door 
YKwning:  and  slie  looked  in,  as  down  the  throat 
Of  some  stupendous  giant,  and  beheld 
No  floor,  but  widi-,  worn  flights  of  steps,  that  led 
Into  n  diranees.     When  the  eyes  could  Iwar 
That  change  to  gloom,  she  saw  Bight  after  flight. 
Flight  after  flight,  the  worn,  long  stair  go  down. 
Smooth  witli  the  Teet  of  nations  dead  and  gone. 
So  she  did  euler;  also  she  went  down 
Till  it  was  dark,  and  yet  again  went  down, 
Till,  gazing  upward  at  that  yawning  door, 
It  seeme<l  no  Ini^er,  in  its  height  remote, 
Than  a  pin's  head.     But  while,  irresolute, 
She  doubt«d  of  the  end,  yet  further  down 
A  slender  ray  of  lamplight  fell  away 
Along  the  stair,  as  from  a  door  ajar : 
To  this  again  she  felt  her  way,  and  stepped 
Adown  the  liollow  stair,  and  reached  the  light ; 
But  fear  fell  on  her,  fear ;  and  she  forbore 
Entrance,  and  listened.     Ay  !  'twas  even  so,  — 
A  sigh ;  the  breathing  aa  of  one  who  slept 
And  was  disturbed.     So  she  drew  bacli  awhile. 
And  trembled  ;  then  her  doubting  hand  she  laid 
Against  the  door,  and  pushed  it ;  but  the  light 
Waned,  faded,  sank;  and  as  she  came  within  — 
Hark,  hark  !     A  Spirit  was  it,  and  asleep'' 
A  spirit  doth  not  breathe  like  clay.     There  hung 
A  cresset  from  the  roof,  and  thence  appeored 
A  flickering  speck  of  light,  and  disapi»eared ; 
Then  dropped  along  the  floor  its  clHsh  flakes. 
That  fell  on  some  one  resting,  in  the  gloom,  — 
Somewhat,  a  spectral  shadow,  then  a  shape 
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That  loomed.     It  was  a  heifer,  ay,  and  white, 
Breathiug  aud  languid  through  prolonged  repose. 

AVas  it  a  heifer?  all  the  marble  floor 
Was  milk-white  also,  and  the  cresset  paled, 
Aud  straight   their  whiteness   grew   confused   and 
mixed. 

But  when  the  cresset,  taking  heart,  bloomed  out, — 
The  whiteness,  —  and  asleep  again  !  but  now 
It  was  a  woman,  robed,  and  with  a  face 
Lovely  and  dim.     And  Gladys  while  she  gazed 
Murmured,  ''  O  terrible  !    I  am  afraid 
To  breathe  among  these  intermittent  lives, 
That  fluctuate  in  mvstic  solitude, 
And  cliange  aud  fade.     Lo  !  where  the  goddess  sits 
Dreaming  on  her  dim  throne  ;  a  crescent  moon 
She  wears  u|)on  her  forehead.     Ah  I  her  frown 
Is  mournful,  and  her  slumber  is  not  sweet. 
What  dost  thou  hold,  Isis,  to  thy  cold  breast? 
A  baby  god  with  finger  on  his  lips. 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  of  departed  sway? 
Thv  son.     Hush,  hush  ;  he  knoweth  all  the  lore 
And  sorcery  of  old  Egypt ;  but  his  mouth 
He  shuts  ;   tlie  secret  shall  be  lost  with  him. 
He  will  not  tell." 

The  woman  coming  down  ! 
''  Child,  what  art  thou  doing  here?  "  the  woman  said  ; 
'*  What  wilt  thou  of  Dame  Isis  and  her  bairn?" 
(^ly,  a//,  we  see  thee  breaXhing  in  thy  shroud^  — 
Thtj  pretty  shroud,  all  frilled  and  furbelowed.) 
Tlie  air  is  dim  with  dust  of  spiced  bones. 
I  mark  a  en  pt  down  there.     Tier  upon  tier 
Of  painted  coflPers  fills  it.     What  if  we, 
Passinir.  should  slip,  and  crash  into  their  midst, — 
Break  the  frail  ancientry,  and  smothered  lie, 
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Tumbled  among  tbe  ribs  of  queens  and  kings, 
And  all  tlie  gear  tliey  tuuk  to  bud  with  tbem  1 
Horrible  !  let  ub  hence. 

And  Gladys  said, 
"  0,  Ihey  ore  rough  to  mount,  lliose  stairs  ;  "  bnt  she 
Took  her  and  hiHghed,  iiud  up  the  mighty  flight 
Shot  like  a  meteor  with  her.     "  There,"  said  she : 
"  The  light  is  sweet  when  one  has  smelled  of  graves, 
Down  in  unholy  healJien  gloom  ;  farewell." 
She  pointed  to  a  gateway,  strong  and  high. 
Reared  of  bevm  stunes ;  hut,  look !  in  lieu  of  gate, 
There  was  a  glittering  cobweb  drawn  across, 
And  on  the  lintel  there  were  writ  these  worda: 
"  Ho,  every  one  timt  comcth,  1  divide 
What  bath  been  from  what  might  be,  and  the  line 
Hangeth  before  thee  as  a  spider's  web  ; 
Yet,  wouldst  thon  enter,  thou  must  break  the  line 
Or  else  forbear  the  bill." 

The  maiden  said, 
"  So,  cobweb,  I  will  break  tbee."     And  she  passed 
Among  some  oak-trees  on  the  faithcr  side. 
And  waded  through  the  bracken  round  their  bolls. 
Until  she  saw  the  open,  and  drew  on 
Toward  the  edge  o'  the  wood,  where  it  was  mixed 
With  pines  and  heathery  places  wild  and  fresh. 
Here  she  put  up  a  creature,  that  ran  on 
Before  her,  cning,  "  Tint,  lint,  tint,"  and  turned. 
Sat  up,  and  stared  at  her  with  elfish  eyes, 
Jabbering  of  gramarye,  one  Michael  Scott, 
The  wizard  that  wonncd  somewhere  undergroond, 
With  other  talk  enough  to  make  one  fear 
To  walk  in  lonely  places.     After  passed 
A  man-at-arms,  William  of  Delornine  ; 
He  shook  his  head,  '■  An'  if  I  list  to  tell," 
Quoth  he,  "  I  know,  but  how  it  matters  not ; " 
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Then  crossed  himself,  and  muttered  of  a  clap 
Of  thunder,  and  a  shape  in  Amice  gray. 
But  still  it  mouthed  at  him,  and  whimpered,  "  Tint, 
Tint,  tint."     ''There  shall  be  wild  work  someday 

soon," 
Quoth  he,  ''  thou  limb  of  darkness  :  he  will  come, 
Thy  master,  push  a  hand  up,  catch  thee,  imp. 
And  so  good  Christians  shall  have  peace,  perdie.** 

Then  Gladys  was  so  frightened,  that  she  ran. 

And  got  away,  towards  a  grassy  down. 

Where  sheep  and  lambs  were  feeding,  with  a  boy 

To  tend  them.     *Twas  the  boy  who  wears  that  herb 

Called  heart's-ease  in  his  bosom,  and  he  sang 

So  sweetly  to  his  Hock,  that  she  stole  on 

Nearer  to  listen.     **  O  Content,  Content, 

Give  me,"  sang  he,  "  thy  tender  company. 

I  feed  mv  flock  amonoj  the  mvrtles ;  all 

My  lambs  are  twins,  and  they  have  laid  them  down 

Along  the  slopes  of  Beulah.     Come,  fair  love. 

From  the  other  side  the  river,  where  their  harps 

Thou  hast  been  helping  them  to  tune.     O  come. 

And  pitch  thy  tent  by  mine  ;  let  me  behold 

Thy  mouth,  —  that  even  in  slumber  talks  of  peace, 

Thv  well-set  locks,  and  dove-like  countenance." 

And  Gladys  hearkened,  couched  upon  the  grass. 

Till  she  had  rested  ;  then  did  ask  the  boy. 

For  it  was  afternoon,  and  she  was  fain 

To  reach  the  shore,  ''  Which  is  the  path,  I  pray. 

That  leads  one  to  the  water?"     But  he  said, 

'*  Dear  lass,  I  cmlv  know  the  narrow  wav. 

The  path  that  leads  one  to  the  golden  gate 

Across  tlie  river."     So  she  wondered  on  ; 

And  presently  her  feet  grew  cool,  the  grass 

Standinir  so  hijjh,  and  thyme  being  thick  and  soft. 

The  air  was  full  of  voices,  and  the  scent 
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Of  mouutaiii  bloBHom  loFuled  all  its  wafts  ; 
For  she  wae  on  the  alopee  of  a  goodly  mciint. 
And  reared  id  such  a  sort  that  it  looked  dowa 
Into  the  deepest  valleye,  dHrkeet  glades, 
And  rieliest  plains  o'  the  islaud.     It  was  set 
Midway  between  the  snows  inajestieal 
And  a  wide  level,  such  as  men  would  cbooee 
For  growing  wheat ;  and  some  one  said  to  her, 
■'  It  is  the  hill  faruaasiis."     80  she  walked 
Yet  on  itH  lower  8lo|>e,  and  she  coukl  hear 
The  calling  of  an  nnseeii  multitude 
To  some  niK>n  tlie  mountain,  "  Give  ns  more  ;  " 
And  others  said,  '*  We  are  tired  of  tbiit  old  world: 
Make  it  look  new  f^aio."     Then  there  were  some 
Who  answei-ed  lovingly  —  (the  dead  yet  speak 
From  that  high  mountain,  ns  the  living  do) ; 
But  others  sang  desponding,  "  We  have  kept 
The  vision  for  a  cLosen  few  :  we  love 
Fit  audience  better  than  a  rough  huzza 
From  the  unreasoning  crowd." 

Then  words  came  up ; 
"  There  was  a  time,  you  poets,  was  a  time 
When  all  the  poetry  was  ours,  and  made 
By  some  who  climbed  the  mountain  from  our  midat. 
We  loved  it  then,  we  sang  it  in  onr  streets. 
0,  it  grows  obsolete  !     Be  you  as  they : 
Our  heroes  die  and  drop  away  from  us ; 
Oblivion  folds  them  'neath  her  dusky  wing, 
Fair  copies  wasted  to  the  hungering  world. 
Save  them.     We  fall  so  low  for  lack  of  them, 
That  many  of  ns  Uiiuk  scorn  of  honest  trade. 
And  take  no  pride  in  our  own  shops  ;  who  care 
Onlylo  quit  a  calling,  will  not  make 
The  culling  what  it  might  Ije  :  who  despise 
Their  work,  Fate  latighs  nt,  and  doth  let  the  work   . 
Dull,  and  degrade  them." 
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Then  did  Gladvs  smile  : 
"Heroes  I  "  qiioth  she  ;  yet,  now  I  think  on  it, 
There  wiis  the  jolly  goldsmith,  brave  Sir  Hugh, 
Certes,  a  hero  ready-made.     Methinks 
I  see  him  burnishing  of  golden  gear, 
Tankard  and  charger,  and  a-muttering  low, 
'  London  is  thirsty '  —  (then  he  weighs  a  chain)  : 
*  'Tis  an  ill  thing,  my  masters.     I  would  give 
The  worth  of  this,  and  many  such  as  this, 
To  brins  it  water.' 


'o 


''  Ay,  and  after  him 
There  came  up  Guy  of  London,  lettered  son 
O*  the  honest  lighterman.     I'll  think  on  him, 
Leaning  upon  the  bridge  on  summer  eves, 
After  liis  shop  was  closed :  a  still,  grave  man, 
With  melancholy  eyes.     '  While  these  are  hale,' 
He  saith,  when  he  looks  down  and  marks  the  crowd 
Cheerly  working ;  where  tlie  river  marge 
Is  blocked  with  ships  and  boats  ;  and  all  the  whar>'e8 
Swarm,  and  the  cranes  swing  in  with  merchandise,  — 
'  While  these  are  hale,  'tis  well,  'tis  very  well. 
But,  0  good  T>ord,'  saith  he, '  when  these  are  sick,  — 
1  fear  me,  Lord,  this  excellent  workmanship 
Of  Thine  is  counted  for  a  cumbrancc  then. 
Ay,  ay,  my  hearties!  many  a  miln  of  you. 
Struck  down,  or  maimed,  or  fevered,  shrinks  away, 
And,  mastered  in  that  fight  for  lack  of  aid. 
Creeps  shivering  to  a  comer,  and  there  dies.' 
Well,  we  have  heard  the  rest. 

"Ah,  next  I  think 
UiK)n  the  merchant  captain,  stout  of  heart 
To  dare  and  to  endure.     '  Robert,'  saith  he 
(The  navigator  Knox  to  his  manfbl  son), 
'  I  sit  a  captive  from  the  ship  detained  ; 
This  heathendry  doth  let  thee  visit  her. 
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Remember,  eon,  if  thou,  nine  !  sliouldst  Tail 

To  ransom  thy  poor  father,  tliej  are  free 

Aa  yet,  the  mariners  ;  Imve  wives  at  home. 

As  I  have  ;  ay,  and  liberty  is  sweet 

To  all  men.     For  the  ship,  she  is  not  onra. 

Therefore,  'beseech  thee,  sou,  lay  on  the  mate 

This  my  command,  to  leave  me,  and  set  sail. 

As  for  thjseir— '  '  Good  father,'  saith  the  son  ; 

*  I  will  not,  father,  ask  your  blessing  now. 

Because,  for  fair,  or  else  for  evil,  fute. 

We  two  shall  meet  again.'     And  bo  they  did. 

The  dusky  men,  peeling  off  ciunamon, 

And  heating  nutmeg  clusters  from  the  tree, 

Ransom   and    bribe     contemned.      The   good    ship 

sailed,— 
The  son  returned  to  share  his  father's  cell. 

"  O,  there  are  many  such.     Would  I  had  wit 
Their  worth  to  sing  !  "     With  that,  she  turned  ber 

feet. 
"  I  am  tired  now,"  said  Gladys,  "  of  their  talk 
Around  this  hill  Furnassns.     And,  behold, 
A  piteous  sight,  —  an  old,  blind,  graybeard  king 
Led  by  a  fool  with  bells.     Now  this  was  loved 
or  the  crowd  below  the  hill ;  and  when  he  called 
For  his  lost  kingdom,  and  liewailed  his  age, 
And    plained   on  his  ttukiud  daughters,  thej'  were 

known 
To  say,  that  if  the  Wst  of  gold  and  gear 
Could  have  bought  him  back  his  kingdom,  and  me4e 

kind 
The  hard  hearts  that  had  broken  his  erewhile, 
They  would  have  gladly  paid  it  from  their  store. 
Many  times  over.     What  is  done  is  done. 
No  help.     The  ruined  majesty  passed  on. 
And,  look  you !  one  who  met  her  as  she  walked 
Showed  her  a  mountain  uympb  lovely  aa  light. 
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Her  name  CEaone ;  and  she  mouraed  and  mourned. 

'*  O  miitliei'  Ida."  and  slie  could  not  cease, 
No,  nor  be  comforted. 

And  after  this, 
Soon  there  came  by,  arrayed  in  Norman  cap 
And  kirtlc,  an  Arcadian  villager, 
Wlio  said,  "  1  pray  you,  have  yon  chanced  to  meet 
One  Gabriel?"  and  she  sighed;  but  Gladys  took 
And  kissed  her  hand  :  she  could  not  ansner  her, 
Because  she  guessed  the  end. 

With  that  it  drew 
To  evening  ;  and  as  Gladj-s  wandered  on 
In  tiic  calm  vcatlicr,  she  beheld  the  nave, 
And  she  van  down  tu  set  her  feet  again 
On  the  sea-margin,  which  was  covered  thick 
With  while  sliell-skeletons.     The  sky  was  red 
As  wine.     The  water  jilayed  among  bare  ribs 
Of  many  wrecks,  that  lay  half-buried  there 
In  the  B.ind.     She  saw  a  cave,  and  moved  thereto 
To  ask  her  way,  and  one  so  innocent 
Came  out  to  meet  her.  that,  with  marvelling  mute. 
She  gazed  and  gazed  into  her  sea-blue  eyes. 
Fur  in  thi'ui  beamed  the  untanglit  ecstacv 
Of  childliowl.  that  lives  on  though  youth  be  come. 
And  love  juat  born. 

Slis    coiiid    not  choose  bnt  name  her   shipwrecked 

All  bhHJiing.     .She  tohl  Gladys  many  things 
That  nre  not  in  the  story,  —  tilings,  in  sooth, 
That  I'roKpero  her  fiithcr  knew.     But  now 
'Twus  evening,  and  the  sun  dropped ;  purple  stripes 
In  the  Hoa  were  tropied  from  some  clouds  that  lay 
Out  in  llie  west.     And  lo  !  the  boat,  and  more, 
The  freakish  thing  to  take  fair  Gladys  home 
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Slie  mowed  al  ber,  liut  OlaJys  toiik  the  helm : 

''•  Peace,  peace  !  "  she  said  ;  "  Iwgood  :  you  shall  not 

Bt«er, 
For  I  am  your  liege  lady."    Then  slic  sang 
The  sweetest  song  she  kiieiv  all  tlie  way  borne. 

So  Gladys  set  her  feet  upon  the  saud  ; 
While  ill  the  Guiieet  glory  died  &way 
The  peaks  of  that  blest  ieland. 

"  Fare  yon  ir«ll, 
Afy  couDtry,  my  owu  kingdom."  then  she  said, 
"  Till  I  go  visit  you  aguiu.  farewell." 

She   looked    towai-d  their   bouse   with   whom  she 

dwelt,  — 
The  caiiiages  were  coming.     Ilasteniug  up. 
She  was  in  time  to  meet  them  at  the  door, 
Aud  lead  the  sleepy  little  ones  within  ; 
And  some  were  eioss  and  shivered,  and  her  dames 
Were  weary  and  right  hard  \a  please  ;  but  she 
Felt  like  a  beggar  suddeidy  endowed 
With  a  warm  floak  to  'fend  her  from  tlie  cold. 
"  For,  come  what  will,"  she  said,  "  I  had  (o-Aiy, 
There  is  au  island." 


THE   MORAL. 

What  is  the  moral?    Let  us  think  awhile. 
Taking  llie  editorinl  We  to  help. 
It  sounds  respectable. 

The  moral ;  yes. 
We  always  read,  when  any  fable  ends. 
"  Hence  we  may  learn."     k  moral  must  be  found. 
What  do  you  ihink  of  this?  '•  Ileucc  we  may  lenm 
That  dolphins  swim  about  the  coast  of  Wales, 
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And  Admiralty  maps  should  now  be  drawn 
By  teacher-girls,  because  their  sight  is  keen, 
And  they  can  spy  out  islands."     Will  that  do? 
No,  that  is  far  too  plain,  — too  evident. 

Perhaps  a  general  moralizing  vein  — 

(We  know  we  liave  a  happ}^  knack  that  way. 

We  have  observed,  moreover,  that  young  men 

Are  fond  of  good  advice,  and  so  are  girls ; 

Especially  of  that  meandering  kind. 

Which,  winding  on  so  sweetly,  treats  of  all 

They  ought  to  be  and  do  and  think  and  wear, 

As  one  may  say,  from  creeds  to  comfortere. 

Indeed,  we  nuich  prefer  that  sort  ourselves, 

So  soothing).     Good,  a  moralizing  vein; 

That  is  the  thing;  but  how  to  manage  it? 

''  Hence  ice  may  I  earn  j"  if  we  be  so  inclined. 

That  life  goes  best  with  those  who  take  it  best ; 

That  wit  can  spin  from  work  a  golden  robe 

To  queen  it  in  ;  that  who  can  paint  at  will 

A  private  picture  gallery,  should  not  cry 

For  shillings  that  will  let  him  in  to  look 

At  some  by  others  painted.     Furthermore, 

Hence  we  may  learn,  you  i>oet«,  —  {and  we  count 

For  poet  a  all  icho  ever  ft  It  that  such 

They  icere,  and  all  who  secretly  have  known 

T7i(it  such  they  could  be;  ay^  moreover ^  all 

Who  wind  the  robes  of  ideality 

About  the  bareness  of  their  lives,  and  hang 

Comfort  in  fj  curtains,  knit  of  fancy*  s  yam, 

Nifjhtly  betwixt  them  and  the  frosty  world). 

Hence  we  may  learn,  you  poets,  that  of  all 

We  should  l>o  most  content.     The  earth  is  given 

To  us  :  we  reijrn  bv  virtue  of  a  sense 

Which  lets  us  hear  the  rhythm  of  that  old  verse. 

The  ring  of  that  old  tune  whereto  she  spins. 

Humanity  is  given  to  us :  we  reign 
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By  viitut  uf  a  seuae  wLicIt  lets  us  in 
To  kno?  its  troubles  ere  they  bavc  been  toldi 
Aud  take  them  borne  and  hill  tliem  inU>  rest 
With  tnourulVillest  music.     Time  ia  giveu  to  us,  — 
Time  past,  time  future.     Wlio,  good  eooth,  i>eside 
Have  Beeu  it  nctl,  have  nalked  this  empty  world 
When  she  went  steaming,  aud  fi-om  piil[iy  bills 
Have  marked  the  simrtiiig  of  their  flamy  crowns? 

-  Have  not  we  seen  the  tnberiiafle  pitclied, 
And  peered  between  the  linen  curtains,  blue, 
Purple,  and  scarlet,  at  the  dimness  there. 
And,  frighted,  have  not  dared  to  look  again? 
But,  quaiDl  antiquity!  beheld,  we  tliou^ht, 
A  chest  ttiat  might  have  held  the  manna  pot, 
And  Aai-on'a  rod  that  budded.     Ay.  we  leaned 
t)ver  the  edge  of  liiitain,  while  the  fle(^t 
Of  Ctesar  loomed  anit  neared ;  then,  afterwai-ds. 
We  saw  fair  Venice  looking  at  herself 
In  the  glass  t)elow  her,  while  her  Doge  went  forth 
In  all  his  bravery  to  the  wedding. 

This. 
However,  counts  for  nothing  Xa  the  grace 
We  wot  of  in  time  future  :  —  therefore  add, 
And  afterwards  have  done  :  "  HtMe  wv  mai/  learn," 
That  though  it  be  a  grand  and  comely  thing 
To  he  unhappy —  (and  we  think  it  is. 
Because  so  many  grand  and  clever  folk 
Have  found  out  reasons  for  unhappiness. 
And  talked  about  uncomfortable  tilings.  — 
Low  motives,  bores,  and  shams,  and  hollowncsi, 
The  hoUowness  o'  the  world,  till  we  at  last 
Have  scarcely  dared  to  Jum|i  or  stamp,  fur  fear, 
Being  so  hollow,  it  should  break  some  day. 
And  let  ua  in). — yet.  since  we  are  uut  grand, 
O,  not  at  all,  and  as  for  cleverness, 
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That  ma}'  ))e  or  may  not  be,  —  it  is  well 
For  us  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can ! 

Agreed :  and  with  a  word  to  the  noble  sex, 
As  thus  :  We  pray  you  carry  not  your  guns 
On  the  full-cock ;  we  pray  you  set  your  pride 
In  its  proper  place,  and  never  be  ashamed 
Of  any  honest  calling, — let  us  add, 
And  end :  For  all  the  rest,  hold  up  your  heads 
And  mind  your  English. 


SONGS   WITH  PRELUDES. 


WEDLOCK. 

The  sun  was  streaming  in  :  I  woke,  and  said, 
"'  Where  is  my  wife,  —  that  has  been  made  my  wife 
Only  this  year?'*     The  casement  stood  ajar: 
I  did  but  lift  my  head :  The  pear-tree  dropped. 
The  great  white  pear-tree  dropped  with  dew  from 

leaves 
And  blossom,  under  heavens  of  happy  blue. 

My  wife  had  wakened  first,  and  had  gone  down 

Into  the  orchard.     All  the  air  was  calm  ; 

Audible  humming  filled  it.     At  the  roots 

Of  peony  buslu'S  lay  in  rose-red  heaps, 

Or  snowy,  fallen  bloom.     The  crag-like  hills 

Were  tossing  down  their  silver  messengers. 

And  two  brown  foreigners,  called  cuckoo-birds, 

({ave  them  good  answer;  all  things  else  were  mute  ; 

An  idle  world  lay  listening  to  their  talk, 

Thev  had  it  to  themselves. 
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What  uiU  my  wife? 
I  know  not  if  aught  ails  lier  ;  tliougb  Lit  step 
Tell  of  a  oonseioiia  quiet,  lest  I  wake. 
Slic  muvcs  atneen  the  iLliiuinil-biitighs.  and  Ikends 
One  Ibick  with  bloom  to  look  on  it.     "  O  love ! 
A  little  while  thou  hnst  withdrawn  thyself. 
At  unaware  to  think  thy  thoughts  alone: 
How  sweet,  and  yet  pathetic  to  my  heart 
The  reason.     Ah'l  thou  art  no  more  thine  own. 
Mine,  mine,  O  love  !  Tears  gather  'ueath  my  lids,  — 
Sorrowful  tears  for  thy  lost  liberty, 
Because  it  was  so  sweet.     Thj-  liberty, 
That  yet,  O  love,  thou  wouldst  not  have  ^am. 
No ;  all  is  right,     lint  who  can  give,  or  bleu, 
Or  take  a  blessing,  but  there  euines  withal 
Some  pain?" 

She  walks  beside  the  lily  bed. 
And  holds  aiiurt  her  gown  ;  she  would  not  hurt 
Tlie  leaf -enfolded  buds,  that  h&ve  not  looked 
Yet  on  the  daylight.     0,  thy  locks  nre  brotrUf  — 
Fairest  of  colors  !  —  and  a  darker  brown 
The  beautiful,  dear,  veilM,  tno<lest  eyes. 
A  bloom  OS  of  blush  roses  covers  her         [wjtli  her. 
Forehead,  and  throat,  and  cheek.     Health  breathes 
And  graceful  vigor.     Fair  and  wondrous  soiil  I 
To  think  that  thuu  art  mine  ! 

My  wife  cnme  in, 
And  moved  into  the  chamber.     As  for  me, 
I  heard,  but  lay  as  one  that  notliing  hears, 
And  feigned  to  be  asleep. 
I. 
The  racing  river  leaped,  and  sang 

Full  hlithely  in  the  perfect  weather. 
All  round  the  mountain  eclcws  rang. 

For  blue  aud  green  were  glad  together. 
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Tbis  raincil  out  liglit  from  pverv  pnrt. 

Ami  tliut  with  soriga  of  joy  was  tluilling ; 

Ifnt  in  the  hollow  of  my  heart, 

There  aelied  a  jilace  that  wanted  fllliug. 


Ik'fore  the  road  and  river  meet, 

Atid  8tc[>jiii)i;-stoiies  ni'c  wet  and  gliHten, 
I  heai'il  a  somul  of  laughter  sweet, 

Aud  t'-'"'^^^  ^'^  I>'<^  it;,  and  to  lietcn. 


1  heard  the  ehniiting  waters  flow. 

The  cushat's  note,  the  bee's  low  huniiniiig, — 
Then  tuineil  the  hedjre,  and  did  not  know. — 

How  could  I  ?  —  that  nvj  time  was  coming. 


A  girl  n]H)n  the  ni(;hest  stone, 

italf  douhtftil  of  the  deed,  was  etaiiding. 
So  far  the  shallow  flood  had  flown 

itevoiid  the  'customed  lea[»  of  landing. 


be  knew  not  anv  need  of  me, 
Yet  me  she  waitwl  all  unweeting  ; 

Sv  thought  not  I  Imd  crossed  the  eea. 
And  half  tbe  sphere  to  give  her  meeting. 


I  waded  out,  her  eyes  I  met, 

I  wished  tiie  monitrnts  had  been  hours 
I  took  her  in  my  anus,  and  set 

Her  dainty  feet  among  the  flowers. 
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Uer  fcllow-mfliils  in  copae  nntl  luun, 

M\\  elill,  inetbinka,  I  bvur  Ihcm  nulling; 

Tlif  rtijid'n  aoft  whi8|>er  iu  lie  pluiD, 
Tbi'  cuDliaf  s  coo,  Ibc  waU-r'a  fiililn|{. 


ut  new  it  is  a  year  a((o, 

But  now  iiOBBtieeioH  urnn-iiei  oadiinvor; 
look  hi^r  in  my  lii-nrt,  to  givw 

Aiid  lill  the  hollow  place  forever. 


REGRET. 

I)  THAT  word  IJEIillET  1 
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And  sometimes  in  the  pattern  shows  most  sweet 
Where  there  are  sombre  colors.     It  is  true 
That  we  have  wept.     But  O  !  this  thread  of  gold. 
We  would  not  have  it  tarnish ;  let  us  turn 
Oft  and  look  back  upon  the  wondrous  web, 
And  when  it  shineth  sometimes  we  shall  know 
That  memory  is  possession. 

I. 

When  I  remember  something  which  I  had, 
But  which  is  gone,  and  I  must  do  without, 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  can  be  glad. 
Even  in  cowslip  time  when  hedges  sprout ; 

It  makes  me  sigh  to  think  on  it,  —  but  yet 

My  days  will  not  be  better  days,  should  I  forget. 

II. 

When  I  remember  something  promised  me. 
But  which  I  never  had,  nor  can  have  now, 

Because  the  prouiiser  we  no  more  see 

In  countries  that  accord  with  mortal  vow ; 

When  I  remember  this,  I  mourn,  —  but  yet 

My  happier  days  are  not  the  days  when  I  forget. 


LAMENTATIOX. 

I  READ  upon  that  book. 
Which  down  the  golden  gulf  doth  let  us  look 
On  the  sweet  days  of  pastoral  majesty ;  ^ 
I  read  upon  that  book 
How,  when  the  Shepherd  Prince  did  flee 
(Red  Esau's  twin) ,  he  desolate  took 
The  stone  for  a  pillow :  then  he  fell  on  sleep. 
And  lo !  there  was  a  ladder.     Lo !  there  hung 
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A  ladder  from  llie  Btar-iil! 
To  thf  earth  t  it  tii'd  her 
Thtre  flult*- 


it  L-lting 


to  benveu :  and  0 1 
<:'(1  winga ; 
Then  were  a^ocnding  ani.1  dvw.'crdiiig  tliinga 

Tlmt  stepped  to  him  where  he  lay  low  { 
Then  up  the  luddi-r  woald  R-driftloK  go 
This  feathered  l>riHjd  of  heavun,  pnd  «bow 
Small  !i8  wiiitc  Hakes  in  winter  that  are  hlomi 
Ttigetber,  imdt^nieath  the  greiit  white  tlirune. 

When  I  had  shut  the  boolt,  T  Bald  : 
'■  Now,  lis  for  nie,  my  dreams  u|ion  my  bed 

Arc  not  like  Jacob's  dream  ; 
Yet  I  have  got  it  in  ray  life ;  ycB,  I, 
And  iiianv  more  :  it  doth  not  us  beseem, 

Therefore,  to  sigh. 
Is  there  uot  bung  n  ladder  in  oot  sky? 
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''  Preserve  to  me  my  health/*  I  cannot  sav, 

For  that,  upon  a  day, 
Went  after  other  delights  to  banishment. 

II. 

What  can  I  pray  ?     "  Give  roe  forgetf ulness  ?  " 

No,  I  would  still  possess 
Past  away  smiles,  though  present  fronts  be  stern. 
*'  Give  me  again  my  kindred?"     Nay  ;  not  so, 

Not  idle  pra3'ers.     We  know 
They  that  have  crossed  the  river  cannot  return. 

III. 

I  do  not  pray,  "  Comfort  me  !  comfort  me  !  " 

For  how  should  comfort  be? 
O  —  O  that  cooling  mouth,  —  that  little  white  head  1 
No  ;  but  I  pray,  '*  If  it  be  not  too  late, 

Open  to  me  the  gate, 
That  1  may  find  my  babe  when  I  am  dead. 

IV. 

'*  Show  me  the  path.     I  had  forgotten  Thee 

When  I  was  happy  and  free. 
Walking  down  here  in  the  gladsome  light  o'  the  san ; 
But  now  I  come  and  mourn  ;  O  set  my  feet 

In  the  road  to  Thy  blest  seat. 
And  for  the  rest,  O  God,  Thy  will  be  done." 


DOMINION. 

When  found  the  rose  delight  in  her  fair  hue? 
Color  is  nothing  to  this  world ;  'tis  I 
That  sec  it.     Farther,  I  discover  soul, 
That  trees  are  nothing  to  their  fellow-trees ; 
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It  is  bill  1  Hint  1<ive  tbt?ir  bUUIIik-sh, 
And  1  that,  ronirortilig  tnv  hcnrt.  do  sit, 
At  noon  biiii'iLtli  their  shudow.  I  nitl  ship 
Ou  the  ledgi's  uf  thJA  world,  for  it  U  luinc  ; 
But  the  olhi-i'  world  ye  wut  of  shall  go  too; 
I  will  caiTj  it  ill  luy  bosom.  O  my  world, 
Tliiit  was  not  Imilt  with  t^luy  ! 

Cousider  It 
(Tills  oiitiT  world  we  truud  on)  an  u  Iturji. — 
A  gracious  instrument  on  whosH  fnir  alriii(f9 
We  learu  thosu  iiirs  wo  shall  i>c  set  to  play 
When  murtiil  liuure  ore  L-iided.      L<-1  tlic  wingn, 
Man,  of  thy  sjiirit  inovu  on  it  as  wind. 
And  draw  forth  melody.     Why  ahouldi.t  thou  yot  J 
Lie  grovelling?     More  is  won  Ibnn  u'ur  wiia  Imstr  J 
Inherit.    I,rt  tiiv  dav  be  to  tbv  oiebt 
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I. 


Yon  moorM  mackerel  fleet 

Hangs  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees, 

Or  a  clustering  village  street 

Foundationlcss  built  on  the  seas. 


II. 


The  mariners  ply  their  craft, 
Each  set  in  his  castle  frail ; 

His  care  is  all  for  the  draught, 
And  he  dries  the  rain-beaten  sail. 


III. 


For  rain  came  down  in  the  night 
And  thunder  muttered  full  oft, 

But  now  the  azure  is  bright, 
And  hawks  are  wheeling  aloft. 


IV. 


I  take  the  land  to  mv  breast, 
In  her  coat  with  daisies  fine ; 

For  me  are  the  hills  in  their  best. 
And  all  that's  made  is  mine. 


v. 


Sing  high  !  ''  Though  the  red  sun  dip, 
Then^  vet  is  a  dav  for  me ; 

Nor  youth  I  count  for  a  ship 
That  long  ago  foundered  at  sea. 


VI. 


*'  Did  the  lost  love  die  and  depart? 

Many  times  since  we  have  met ; 
For  I  hold  the  years  in  my  heart. 

And  all  that  was  —  is  yet. 
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'  I  grant  to  the  kiug  bis  reign ; 

Let  IIS  yield  bim  liointige  due  ; 
lint  ovi-r  tlie  lands  there  aie  twain, 

C)  king,  I  must  rule  aB  yuu. 


"  I  grunt  to  tbe  ivise  bis  meed, 
lint  hiH  ^uke  I  will  uot  tiniok, 

For  God  taugbt  mk  to  road,  — 
He  lent  nic  the  world  for  a  liook. 


FKIESnSHlP. 
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O,  my  heart 
Will  often  pain  me  as  for  some  strange  fault,  — 
Some  grave  defect  in  nature,  —  when  I  think 
How  I,  delight<5cl,  *neath  those  olive-trees. 
Moved  to  the  music  of  the  tideless  main. 
While,  with  sore  weeping,  in  an  island  home 
Thev  laid  that  much-loved  head  beneath  the  sod, 
And  I  did  not  know. 

I. 

I  stand  on  the  bridge  where  last  we  stood 
When  young  leaves  played  at  their  best. 

The  children  called  us  from  yonder  wood. 
And  rock-doves  crooned  on  the  nest. 

II. 

Ah,  yet  you  call,  —  in  your  gladness  call,  — 

And  I  hear  your  pattering  feet ; 
It  does  not  matter,  matter  at  all, 

You  fatherless  children  sweet,  — 

III. 

It  does  not  matter  at  all  to  you. 
Young  hearts  that  pleasure  besets ; 

The  father  sleeps,  but  the  world  is  new, 
The  child  of  his  love  forgets. 

IV. 

I  too,  it  may  be,  before  they  drop. 

The  leaves  that  flicker  to-dav. 
Ere  lx)untiful  gleams  make  ripe  the  crop. 

Shall  pass  from  my  place  away : 

V. 

Ere  yon  gray  cygnet  puts  on  her  white, 

Or  snow  lies  soft  on  the  wold. 
Shall  shut  these  eyes  on  the  lovely  light, 

And  leave  the  story  untold. 


WlNSTAlfLEV. 


Shall  I  tell  it  there?  Ah,  lei  timt  be, 
For  the  wnnn  pulse  beats  so  high  ; 

To  love  to-ilay.  and  to  breathe  and  eee 
To-moiriiw  pt^rhaps  to  die,  — 


Leave  it  with  God.     But  this  I  have  known, 

That  Bon-ow  is  over  aoon  ; 
Some  in  dark  tilghts,  eoi'c  weeping  alone, 

Foi^et  by  full  of  tLe  wood. 


Hut  if  ill!  loved,  na  the  few  omi  love, 
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QiotA  the  reedii  and  rushes,  "  Wind!  O  icofcen  / 

Breathe,  O  wind,  and  wl  our  amwtr  free. 
For  tee  have  no  voice,  0/  you  foraaJcen, 
For  the  re'lttr-tree." 

Quoth  the  earth  at  midnight  to  the  ocean, 

"  Wilderness  of  water,  lost  to  vietc, 
Ifaughi  i/oii  are  to  me  but  sounds  of  motion; 

lam  naught  ioyo't." 
Quoth  the  ocean,  ■'  Dawn!  Ofairent,  dearest. 

Touch  me  tcith  thg  golden  fingers  bland; 
For  I  have  no  smile  till  Ihou  appearest 
For  the  lovely  land." 

Quoth  the  hero,  dying,  whelmed  in  fflory, 

'■'■Many  blame  me,  few  have  understood; 
Afi,  my  folk,  to  you  I  leave  a  story,  — 

Make  its  meaning  good." 
Quoth  the  folk."  Sing,  poet!  teach  im.  prove  us. 

Surely  we  ahaJl  learn  the  meano-g  then  ; 
Wound  us  anth  a  pain  divine,  0  move  us. 
For  this  man  of  men." 

yftsvTKTn.vYs  deed,  yon  kind]}'  folk, 

With  it  1  fill  my  lay, 
And  a  nobkr  man  ne'er  walked  the  world. 

I.ct  his  Dame  be  nbat  it  may. 

The  good  BJiip  "  Snowdrop"  tarritd  long. 

Up  at  the  vane  looked  he ; 
"  Belike,"  lie  said,  for  the  wind  had  dropped. 

^*  She  lietli  becalmed  at  sea." 
The  lovely  ladies  Hocked  within. 

And  still  would  each  one  aay, 
"  Good  mercer,  be  the  ships  come  op?" 

Bat  still  he  answered  "  Nay." 


I  WiNSTANLEr. 

Theu  Bt.i?|>|it.'<l  twu  mariners  donn  the  streeU, 

Witli  luukM  of  grief  anJ  feitr  ; 
"  Now,  if  WiDetAoley  be  your  name. 

We  bring  you  evil  cheer  ! 


'■  Kor  tlic  good  ship  '  Snowdrop'  etnidi  —  slie 
Htruek 

On  llie  rock,  —  tins  p^dystouo. 
And  liuwn  aXw  went  with  threesoura  raeii, 

Wc  two  Ijeiog  left  EdoiiG. 

"  Down  in  the  deep,  with  fi^iglit  and  crew, 

I'ast  any  lii'lp  she  lies.  

And  iii'ver  ii  liiile  bus  oomc  to  sboni 
Of  nlJ  tijy  nierchiLDdieu." 
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The  "  Snowdrop"  sank  nt  Lammas  tide, 

All  uuder  the  yeasty  spray ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  tlie  brig  "  ContbDt  " 

Was  also  cswt  nwnj'. 

lie  little  thought  o'  New  Year's  night, 

So  jolly  us  lie  sat  theu, 
Wliilu  ilrank  tbu  toast  and  praised  the  roast 

Tlie  round-fiiced  Aideriueu,  — 
While  scrviiig-lods  ran  to  and  fro, 

I'uiiring  the  ruby  wine. 
And  ji'llie«  tremliled  on  the  1x>ard. 

And  lowering  pasties  Qne, — 

IVTiile  lond  liuszos  ran  np  the  roof 

Till  ihc  lamps  did  rock  o'orhead, 
And  holly  bongha  from  raflers  htmg 

Dropped  down  iheii-  berries  red, — 
He  little  thought  on  Hyinoutli  Hoe, 

With  every  rising  tide, 
How  the  wave  washei)  in  his  sailor  lads, 

And  laid  them  side  by  side. 

There  stepped  a  stranger  to  the  boai'd  : 

"  Now,  stranger,  who  be  ye?" 
He  looked  to  right,  he  looked  to  left, 

Aud  ^  Rest  you  merry."  (]UoLh  he  ; 

"  For  yoii  did  not  see  the  brig  go  ilown, 

Or  ever  a  storm  had  blown  ; 
Foi'  you  did  not  see  the  white  wave  rear 

At  the  rock,  —  tlie  Kddystonc. 

"  She  drave  at  the  rock  with  sternsails  set; 

Crash  went  the  musts  in  twain  ; 
She  staggered  back  with  her  mortal  blow, 

Then  leaped  at  it  again. 


i  WimTANLEY. 

"  There  rose  a  great  cry,  bitU-r  and  strong, 

Tile  misly  moon  lootfod  out! 
Anil  the  water  swarmed  witli  Beainoti'ti  hriiiti' 

And  the  wreck  was  BlrewiHl  ubout. 

'^  ]  sikw  her  mainsftil  lash  the  sen 

As  1  eliing  to  the  rock  uloiic ; 
Then  she  hi^eled  over,  and  down  sbe  mtsA, 

And  Bank  like  any  stone. 

"  She  WAS  M  fiiir  ship,  bnt  uU'a  one  I 
For  naught  could  bide  tho  shock." 

"  I  will  take  horse,"  Wiuetaulej-  aaitl, 
''  And  sec  lliis  deadly  ruck  i 

"  For  never  again  shall  bark 

Sail  over  ilie  windy  son. 
Unless,  l>y  the  blessing  of  tiodi  for 
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'•  An  ill  rock,  merter  I  jour  words  liug  right. 
Well  wilb  my  tUoiigbU  ihey  cUiine. 

For  my  two  eons  to  tLe  world  to  t^vtii: 
It  Bcnt  before  their  lime." 

"  Lend  me  a  lighter,  good  Master  Mayor, 

And  a  score  of  shipwrights  free. 
For  1  think  to  raise  a  lantern  tower 

On  this  rock  o'  destiuy." 
The  old  Mayor  laughed,  hut  sighed  alsfi; 

"  Ah,  youth,"  quoth  he,  "  is  rash  ; 
Sooner,  young  man,  thou'lt  root  it  out 

From  the  sea  that  doth  it  laeh. 
*■  Who  sails  too  near  its  jagged  teeth, 

Hf  shall  h»vc  evil  lot; 
For  the  ualmeet  seas  that  tumble  there 

Froth  like  a  boiling  pot. 

'■  And  the  heavier  seas  few  look  on  nigh, 

But  straight  they  lay  him  dead  : 
A  seven  ty-giiii-Bbip,  sir  I  —  they'll  sbool 

Higher  tliao  her  must-heail. 

'-  O,  besL-ons  sighted  in  the  dark. 

They  are  right  welcome  thiaga. 
And  pitchpots  flaming  on  the  shore 

Show  fair  as  angel  wings. 

'■  Hast  gold  in  hand?  then  light  the  land. 

It  'longs  to  thee  and  me  \ 
But  let  alone  the  deadly  roek 

In  God  Almighty's  sea." 

Vet  said  be.  '*  Nay.  —  I  must  sway, 

On  the  rock  lu  set  my  feet ; 
My  debts  arc  paid,  my  will  I  made, 

Ur  ever  I  did  thee  greet. 


■ 
I 

^H  The  old  Mnyor  looked  him  in  the  face, 
^H  And  answered :  "  Have  thy  waj- ; 

^H  Tb\'  lieart  is  stout,  as  ir  round  about 
^H  It  TTus  braced  with  an  iron  stny  : 

I 

B  Got. 

m 

^B  Hea 

■ 

^P  Moi 
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"  If  I  must  die,  then  let  me  die 
By  the  I'OL-k  and  not  elsewhere  ; 
I  may  live,  0  let  me  live 
To  mount  my  lighthouse  stair." 


"  Have  thy  will,  mercer !  choose  thy  m( 
Put  off  IVom  the  storm-rid  shore  ; 

God  with  thee  be,  or  I  shall  see 
Thy  face  and  theirs  no  more." 

Heavily  plunged  the  breaking  wave, 

And  foam  Hew  up  the  lea, 
Morning  aud  even  the  drifted  snow 

Fell  into  the  dark  gray  sea. 

Winstanley  chose  him  men  and  gear; 

He  said,  "  My  time  I  waste," 
For  the  seas  ran  seething  up  the  shore, 

And  the  wrack  drave  on  in  haste. 
But  twenty  years  he  waited  and  more. 

Pacing  the  strand  alone, 
Or  ever  he  set  bis  manly  foot 

On  the  rock,  — the  Eddystone. 
Then  he  and  the  sea  began  their  strife. 

And  worked  with  power  and  might : 
Whatever  the  man  reared  up  by  day 

The  sea  broke  down  by  night. 

He  wrought  at  ebb  with  bar  and  beam, 

He  sailed  to  shore  at  flow ; 
And  at  his  side,  by  that  same  tide, 

Came  bar  and  beam  als^. 
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"  Give  in,  give  in,"  the  old  Mayor  crieii, 

"  Or  tliou  will  me  tbe  day." 
"  Yonder  he  goes,"  the  townsfolk  sighed, 

"  But  the  rock  wiU  have  its  way, 

"  For  nil  his  looks  that  arc  so  stout. 

And  his  speeches  brave  ami  fair, 
He  mu^v  wait  un  the  wind,  wait  on  the  wave^ 

B(it  he'll  build  no  lighthouse  there." 

In  fine  weather  and  foul  weather 

The  rock  his  arts  did  flout. 
Through  the  long  days  and  the  short  days, 

Till  all  that  year  ran  ouL 

With  fine  weather  and  Tonl  weather 

Another  year  came  in  ; 
"  To  take  bia  wage,"  the  workman  said, 

"We  almost  count  a  sin." 

Now  March  was  gone,  came  April  in, 

And  a  sea-fog  settled  down, 
And  forth  sailed  he  on  a  glassy  sea, 

Ue  sailed  IVom  Plytiioiith  town. 
With  men  and  stores  he  put  to  sea. 

As  he  was  wont  to  do  ; 
They  showed  iu  tlie  fug  like  ghosts  full  faint.  — 

A  ghostly  craft  and  crew. 

And  the  sea-fc^  lay  and  waxed  alway, 

For  a  long  eight  days  and  more  ; 
"God  help  our  men,"  quoth  the  women  then  : 

"  For  they  bide  long  from  shore." 

They  paced  the  Hoc  in  doubt  and  dread : 
"  Where  may  our  mariners  be?  " 

But  the  brooding  fog  lay  soft  as  down 
Over  the  quiet  sea. 


>  WfNSTANLEY. 

A  .Suottisli  Bciiooner  made  the  poi't, 

The  thirteenth  day  at  e'en  : 
"  As  I  aiD  a  maD,"  the  captain  cried, 

"  A  eti'auge  eight  I  liave  seen : 

"  And  a  strange  sound  heard,  my  masters  all, 

At  sea,  ill  the  fog  and  the  rain, 
Like  shiijwi-ights'  hammers  tapping  low. 

Then  Loud,  then  low  again. 

"  And  a  stately  honee  one  instant  showed, 

Through  a  i-ift,  on  the  vessel's  lee  ; 
What  maoiier  of  creatures  may  be  those 

That  build  upon  tlie  sea?" 
Then  sighed  tlie  folk,  "  The  Lord  be  praised  !  " 

And  they  flocked  to  the  shore  amain ; 
All  over  the  lloe,  that  livelong  night. 

Many  stood  out  ia  the  rain. 
It  ceased,  and  the  red  sun  reared  his  head, 

And  the  rolling  fog  did  flee  ; 
And.  lo  !  in  the  offing  faint  and  far 

Wiustanley's  hou&e  at  sea ! 

In  fair  weather  with  mirth  and  cheer 

The  stately  tower  uprose ; 
In  foul  weather,  with  hunger  and  cold. 

They  were  content  to  close  ; 

Till  up  the  stair  Winstanley  went, 

To  fire  tlie  wick  afar  ; 
And  Plymouth  iu  the  silent  night 

Looked  out,  and  saw  her  star. 

Winstanley  set  bis  foot  ashore  : 

Said  he,  '■  My  work  is  done ; 
I  hold  it  strong  tu  last  as  long 

Aa  aught  licneath  the  sun. 


u'/iVsrAJVLEy. 

"  But  if  U  fail,  as  fail  it  may. 

Borne  down  with  ruin  uad  rout, 
Another  tiino  I  shall  rear  it  high, 

Aud  brace  the  gii'deru  stout. 

"A  bHttor  than  1  shall  rear  it  high, 

For  uuw  tlie  nay  is  plain. 
And  Chough  I  were  dead,"  ^ViLlStanlcy  said 

"  TLl'  liglit  would  ebine  aguiu. 

"  Yet  were  I  fain  still  to  remain, 

Wiitch  in  my  tower  to  keep. 
And  tend  tny  liglit  iti  the  slortiiiest  night 

That  ever  did  move  the  deep  ; 

"  And  if  it  stood,  why,  then,  'twere  gt>od, 

Amid  tlieir  tremulous  stirs. 
To  count  each  stroke,  wheu  the  mad  waviw  h 

For  clieers  of  mariaera. 

"  But  if  it  fell,  then  this  were  well. 

That  I  should  with  it  fall; 
Since,  for  my  [lart,  I  iitive  built  my  heart 

In  tlio  courses  of  its  wall. 

"  Ay !  I  were  faiu.  long  to  reinaiti, 

Watch  in  my  tower  to  keep. 
And  t4.'nd  my  tight  in  the  stormiest  nighi 

That  ever  did  move  the  deep." 
With  that  Winstanley  wont  his  way. 

And  left  the  I'Ot.'k  reuowned. 
And  summer  and  winter  his  pilot  stnr 

Iluug  bright  o'er  Plymouth  .Sound. 

Bnt  it  fell  out,  fell  out  nt  last, 

Tliat  he  would  put  to  sea. 
To  seaii  once  more  Uiii  lighthouse  tower 

On  the  rocli  o'  destiny. 


1  ne  great  mad  waves  were  r 
And  each  flung  up  its  dea( 

The  seething  flow  was  wliite 
And  black  the  sky  o'erheac 

And  when  the  dawn,  the  dull 
Broke  on  the  trembling  tow 

And  men  looked  south  to  the 
The  lighthouse  tower  was  d 

Down  in  the  deep  where  he  do 
Who  made  it  shine  afar, 

And  then  in  the  night  that  dro^ 
Set,  with  his  pilot  star. 


Many  fair  tombs  in  the  glorious 
At  WestmiJisier  they  show; 

The  brave  and  the  great  lie  then 
Winstanley  lieth  low. 
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There  are  who  give  themselves  to  work  for  men,- 
To  raise  the  lost,  to  gather  orphaned  babes 
And  teach  them,  pitying  of  their  mean  estate, 
To  feel  for  misery,  and  to  look  on  crime 
With  ruth,  till  they  forget  that  they  themselves 
Are  of  the  race,  themselves  among  the  crowd 
lender  the  sentence  and  outside  the  gate. 
And  of  the  family  and  in  the  doom. 
Cold  is  the  world  ;  they  feel  how  cold  it  is, 
And  wish  that  thev  could  warm  it.     Hard  is  life 
For  some.     Thev  would  that  tJiev  could  soften  it ; 
And,  in  the  doing  of  their  work,  they  sigh 
As  if  it  was  their  choice  and  not  their  lot ; 
And,  in  the  raising  of  their  prayer  to  God, 
They  crave  His  kindness  for  the  world  He  made, 
Till  they,  at  last,  forget  that  He,  not  they. 
Is  the  true  lover  of  man. 


Now,  in  an  ancient  town,  that  had  sunk  low, — 
Trade  having  drifted  from  it,  while  there  staj'ed 
Too  many,  that  it  erst  had  fed,  behind,  — 
There  walked  a  curate  once,  at  earl}'  day. 

It  was  the  suninier-time  ;  but  summer  air 
Came  nt*ver,  in  its  sweetness,  down  that  dark 
And  crowded  allev,  —  never  reached  the  door 
Whereat  he  stopped,  —  the  sordid,  shattered  door. 


t 
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tic  ]iiiiised,  and,  luuking  right  and  left,  beheld 
Din  and  decay,  llie  lowering  tenemenLs 
That  leaned  toward  each  other  ;  bmken  panes 
Bulging  with  rags,  and  grim  with  old  ueglect; 
And  reeking  hills  of  rorinlosB  refuse,  heaped 
To  fade  and  fester  in  a  stagnant  air. 
But  be  thought  nothing  of  it :  he  had  learned 
To  take  all  wretchedness  for  granted,  —  he, 
Reared  in  a  stainless  home,  and  radiant  yet 
With  the  clear  hues  of  healthful  English  yonth, 
Had  learned  to  kneel  by  heA»  forlorn,  ontl  stoop 
Under  foul  llutels.     He  eouid  touch,  with  bond 
Unshrinking,  fevered  fingere  ;  he  could  hear 
The  langu^e  of  the  lost,  in  haunt  and  den, — 
So  dismal,  that  the  coldest  passer-by 
Must  needs  be  sorry  for  them,  and,  albeit 
They  cursed,  would  ditre  to  speak  no  harder  words 
Thau  these,  —  "  God  help  them  !  " 

Ay  !  a  learned  man 
The  curate  in  all  woes  that  plague  mankind, — 
Too  learued.  for  he  was  but  young.     His  heart 
Had  yearned  till  it  was  overstrained,  and  now 
He  —  plnngeil  into  a  narrow  stongh  unblest. 
Had  struggled  with  its  deadly  waters,  till 
His  own  head  had  gone  under,  and  be  took 
Small  joy  in  work  he  could  nut  look  to  aid 
Its  cleansing. 

Yet.  by  one  right  tender  tie, 
Hope  held  him  yet.     The  fathers  coarse  and  duU, 
Vile  mothers  hai-d,  and  lx>ys  and  girls  profane, 
His    soul    di-ew    back    from.     He    had    worked   ftrfl 

them.— 
Work  without  joy  :  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
He  loved  the  little  children  ;  and,  whene'er 
He  beard  their  prattle  innocent,  and  heard 
Their  tender  voices  lisping  sacred  words 
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That  he  had  taught  them,  —  iu  the  cleanly  calm 
Of  decent  school,  bv  decent  matron  held,  — 
Then  would  he  say,  "  1  shall  have  pleasure  yet, 
In  these." 

But  now ,  when  he  pushed  back  that  door. 
And  mounted  up  a  flight  of  ruined  stairs, 
He  said  not  that.     He  said,  ''  Oh  !  once  I  thought 
The  little  children  would  make  bright  for  me 
The  crown  they  wear  who  have  won  many  souls 
For  righteousness  ;  but  oh,  this  evil  place  ! 
Hard  lines  it  gives  them,  cold  and  dirt  abhorred, — 
Hunger  and  nakedness,  in  lieu  of  love, 
And  blows  instead  of  caro. 

"  And  so  they  die. 
The  little  children  that  1  love,  —  they  die,  — 
Thev  turn  their  wistful  faces  to  the  wall. 
And  slip  away  to  God." 

With  that,  his  hand 
He  laid  upon  a  latch  and  lifted  it. 
Looked  in  full  quietly,  and  entered  straight. 

What  saw  he  there?     He  saw  a  three-years  child. 

That  lay  a-dying  on  a  wisp  of  straw 

Swept  ui)  into  a  corner.     O'er  its  brow 

The  damps  of  death  were  gathering :  all  alone, 

Uncared  for,  save  that  bv  its  side  was  set 

A  cup,  it  waited.     And  the  eyes  had  ceased 

To  look  on  things  at  hand.     He  thought  they  gazed 

In  wistful  wonder,  or  some  faint  surmise 

Of  coming  change,  —  as  though  they  saw  the  gate 

Of  that  fair  land  that  seems  to  most  of  us 

Very  far  off. 

When  he  beheld  the  look. 
He  said,  *'  I  knew,  I  knew  how  this  would  be ! 
Another !     Ay,  and  but  for  drunken  blows 
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AnJ  dull  Ibrgiitf Illness  of  infant  net-il, 
Tliis  litilc  oDo  Uail  livcil."  And  theieii 
The  mieery  of  it  wrought  up<;n  him  a 


That,  I 
That,  ii 


ware,  he  wept.     O  !  then  it  was 


II  the  bending  of  his  manly  head, 
It  came  between  the  child  and  that  whereon 
He  gazed,  and,  when  the  euiate  glanced  again, 
Those  dying  eyes,  drawn  back  to  eavtli  once  more. 
Looked  up  into  his  own,  and  smiled. 

He  drew 
Store  near,  and  kneeled  beside  the  email  fr.sil  tbJDg. 
ISucauBe  the  lips  were  moving  ;  and  it  raised 
Its  baby  hand,  and  stroked  awiiy  its  teara, 
And  whispered,  "  Master  !  master  !  "  and  so  died. 
Now,  in  that  town  tlieie  was  an  ancient  ehnruh, 
A  minister  of  ohl  days  which  these  had  turned 
To  parish  uses :  tliere  the  enrale  served. 
It  stood  within  a  quiet  swarded  Close, 
■Sunny  and  still,  and,  iboiigh  it  was  not  far 
From  those  (lark  conile  where  |>oor  humanity 
Struggled  and  swarmed,  it  seemed  to  wear  its  own 
Still  atmosphere  about  it,  and  to  hold 
That  old-world  calm  within  its  precincts  pure 
And  that  grave  rest  which  modern  life  forgoes. 
When  the  sad  curate,  rising  from  his  knees, 
rx>oked  from  the  dead  to  heaven,^ as,  unaware. 
Men  do  when  tlioy  would  track  departed  life.  — 
He  heard  the  deep  t^jne  of  the  minster-bell 
Sonnding  for  servii-e,  and  he  turned  away 
So  heavy  at  heart,  that,  when  he  left  behind 
Th.it  dismal  hnbitalion,  and  came  out 
In  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  minster-yard. 
He  never  marked  it, 
Wilh  his  own  gloom  about  hiiu  ;  then  came  fortb. 
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And  read  before  the  folk  grand  words  and  calm, — 
Words  full  of  Lope  ;  but  into  his  dull  heart 
Hope  came  not.     As  one  talketh  in  a  dream, 
And  doth  not  mark  the  sense  of  his  own  words. 
He  read  ;  and,  as  one  walketh  in  a  dream. 
He  after  walked  toward  the  vestment-room. 
And  never  marked  the  way  he  went  by,  —  no. 
Nor  the  jjjrnv  veri::er  that  before  him  stood. 
The  «i:reat  church-keys  depending  from  his  hand, 
Keadv  to  follow  him  out  and  h)ck  the  door. 

At  length,  aroused  to  present  things,  but  not 
Content  to  break  the  secpience  of  his  thought. 
Nor  ready  for  I  lie  working  dav  that  held 
Its  busy  course  without,  he  said,  **  Good  friend, 
Leave  uie  the  keys :  I  would  remain  awhile." 
And,  when  I  he  verger  gave,  he  moved  with  him 
Toward  the  door  distraught,  then  shut  him  out. 
And  locked  himself  within  the  church  alone. 
The  niiii.^ter-church  was  like  a  great  brown  cave. 
Fluted  and  fine  with  pillars,  and  all  dim 
With  glorious  gloom  ;  but,  as  the  curate  turned. 
Suddenly  shone  the  sun,  —  and  roof  and  walls. 
Also  the  clustering  shafts  from  end  to  end. 
Were  thickly  sown  all  over,  as  it  were. 
With  secdlini!:  rainlnnvs.     And  it  went  and  came 
A  lid  went,  that  sunny  beam,  and  drifted  up 
Ethereal  bloom  to  tlush  the  open  wings 
And  carve!!  cheeks  of  dimpled  cherubim. 
And  dropped  upon  tiie  curate  as  he  passed. 
And  covered  iiis  white  raiment  and  his  hair. 

Then  did  look  down  upon  him  from  their  place. 
High  in  the  upper  lights,  grave  mitred  priests. 
And  grand  old  monarciis  in  their  flowered  gowns 
And  capes  of  miniver ;  and  therewithal 
(A  veiling  cloud  gone  by)  the  naked  sun 


'    Sr 
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To  have  been  wafted  there  the  day 
On  the  flower-beds  iu  heaven. 

Tl 
Adown  tlie  long  south  aisle,  and  di 
Upon  this  beauty,  nor  that  he  hims 
Excellent  in  the  strength  of  youth, 
With  all  the  majesty  that  noble  wo 
And  stainless  manners  give  —  did  : 
To  make  it  fairer. 

In  among  the 
That  lay  with  Iiands  uplifted,  by  th 
And  palm  of  many  a  saint,  —  'neai 
^1  Whereon  our  fathers  had  been  bold 

With  eartlilv  tools  tlieir  ancient  chi 
Concerning  heavenly  fruit  and  liviu 
And  glad  full-throated  birds  that  si 
Among  the  branches  of  the  tree  of 
Through  all  the  ordered  forest  of  tl 
Shooting  on  high  to  enter  into  light 
That  swam  aloft,  —  he  took  his  silc 
And  in  the  southern  transept  sat  hii 
Covered  his  face,  and  thought. 


!' 
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He 
No  passion,  and  no  achinsr,  heart  o 
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Of  her  enchantment  now  :  she  is  but  earth 

And  water.     And,  though  much  hath  passed  away, 

There  may  be  more  to  go.     I  may  forget 

The  joy  and  fear  that  have  been  :  there  may  live 

No  more  for  me  the  fervency  of  ho[)e 

Nor  the  arrest  of  wonder. 

"  Once  I  said, 
'  Content  will  wait  on  work,  though  work  appear 
Unfruitful.*     Now  I  say,  '  Where  is  the  good? 
What  is  the  good? '     A  lamp  when  it  is  lit 
Must  needs  give  light ;  but  I  am  like  a  man 
Holding  his  lamp  ip  some  deserted  place 
Where  no  foot  passeth.     Must  I  trim  my  lamp, 
And  ever  painfully  toil  to  keep  it  bright, 
When  use  for  it  is  none  ?     I  must ;  I  will. 
Though  God  withhold  my  wages,  I  must  work. 
And  watch  the  bringing  of  my  work  to  naught,  — 
Weed  in  the  vineyard  through  the  heat  o*  the  day. 
And,  overtasked,  behold  the  weedy  place 
Grow  ranker  yet  in  spite  of  me. 

"Oh!  yet 
Mv  meditated  words  are  troilden  down 
Like  a  little  wayside  grass.     Castaway  shells, 
LifttMl  and  tossed  aside  by  a  plunging  wave, 
Have   10  more  force  against  it  than  have  I 
Against  the  sweeping,  weltering  wave  of  life. 
That,  lifting  and  dishxlging  me,  drives  on. 
And  notes  not  mine  endeavor.*' 

Afterward, 
He  added  more  words  like  to  these  ;  to  wit, 
That  it  was  hard  to  see  the  world  so  sad  : 
Wk;  would  that  it  were  happier.     It  was  hanl 
To  see  the  l^lanieless  overborne  ;  and  hard 
To  know  that  God,  who  loves  the  world,  should  vet 
liCt  it  lie  down  in  sorrow,  when  a  smile 


!   I 
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c^onceit  of  bi'iug  useful,  I  uuiy  live 
And  it  may  be  my  duty  to  go  on 
Working  for  vears  aud  vears,  for  v 
But,  while  the  words  were  uttered, 
There  dawned  a  vague  alarm.     He 
(1  That  somewhat  touched  him,  and  h( 

His  face.  "  I  am  alone,"  the  curat 
"  I  think  I  am  alone.  What  is  it,  1 
I  am  ashamed  !  Mv  raiment  is  not 
My  lips,  —  I  am  afraid  they  are  not 
M}'  heart  is  darkened  and  unclean. 
To  be  a  man,  and  yet  to  tremble  so 
Strange,  strange ! " 

And  there  was  sitt 
He  could  not  see  it  plainly  —  at  his  1 
A  very  little  child.  And,  while  the 
Drave  to  his  heart,  he  sot  his  eye  on 
Gazing,  and,  lo  !  the  loveliness  from 
Took  clearer  form  and  color.  He  be 
The  strange,  wise  sweetness  of  a  din 
The  deep  serene  of  eyes  at  home  wit) 
And  perfect  in  possession.  So  it  sp( 
'*  M}*  master  !"  but  he  answered  not 
And  it  went  on  :  ''I  had  a  name,  a  i 
He  knew  my  name ;  but  here  they  ca 
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Thereon."     It  said,  '•  When  1  did  leave  this  world, 

Tliat  was  a  tear.     But  that  was  long  ago ; 

For  I  have  lived  among  the  happy  folk, 

You  wot  of,  ages,  ages."     Then  said  he, 

'*  Do  they  forget  us,  while  beneath  the  palms 

They  take  their  infinite  leisure  ?  "     And,  with  eyea 

That  seemed  to  muse  U[)on  him,  looking  up 

In  peace,  the  little  child  made  answer,  '*  Nay  ;  " 

And  murmured,  in  the  language  that  he  loved, 

''  IIow  is  it  that  his  hair  is  not  3*et  white ; 

For  I  and  all  the  others  have  been  long 

Waiting  for  him  to  come." 

"And  was  it  long?" 
The  curate  answered,  pondering,  *' Time  being  done, 
Shall  life  indeed  expand,  and  give  the  sense, 
In  our  to-come,  of  infinite  extension?  " 
Then  saith  the  child,  ''  In  heaven  we  children  talk 
Of  the  great  matters,  and  our  li[>8  are  wise  ; 
But  here  I  can  but  talk  with  thee  in  words 
That  here  I  knew."     And  therewitlial,  arisen. 
It  said,  '"  I  pray  you  take  me  in  your  arms." 
Then,  l>eing  afraid  but  willing,  so  he  did ; 
And  partly  drew  about  the  radiant  child, 
For  better  covering  its  dread  purity. 
The  foldin^rs  of  his  gown.     And  he  beheld 
Its  lx*anty,  and  the  tremulous  woven  light 
That  hinig  upon  its  hair ;  withal,  the  rol)e, 
"  Wliitrr  than  fuller  of  this  world  can  white,' 
That  clothed  its  immorUility.     And  so 
The  trembling  came  again,  and  he  was  dumb, 
Rei>enting  his  uncleanness  :  and  he  lift 
I  lis  eyes,  and  all  the  holy  place  was  full 
Of  livin<4  tliinirs ;  and  some  were  faint  and  dim, 
As  if  thev  bore  an  intermittent  life, 
AVaxiiijr  and  waning ;  and  they  had  no  form, 
But  drifted  on  like  slowly  trailed  clouds, 
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Thev  must  be  wicked  and  rigrht  ter 
But  while  he  pniyed,  lo  !  whispers  : 
Two  shadows  on  the  wall.  He  co 
The  forms  of  them  that  cast  them  ; 
Only  the  shadows  as  of  two  that  si 
Upon  the  floor,  where,  clad  in  won 
They  lisped  together.  And  he  shi 
There  was  a  rustling  near  him,  auc 
Lest  they  should  touch  him,  and  h 

'*  It  is  not  great,"  quoth  one,  "  th 
We  do,  and  we  delight  to  do,  our  1 
But  that  is  little  ;  for,  my  dear,"  c 
'*  This  tower  and  town  have  been  i 
With  angels."  —*' Ay,"  the  other 
"  I  had  a  little  evil  one,  of  late, 
That  I  picked  up  as  it  was  crawl  in, 
O'  the  pit,  and  took  and  cherished 
It  would  divine  for  me,  and  oft  wc 
•  Pray  thee,  no  churches,*  and  it  s| 

' '  But  I  was  harried  once ,  —  thou  kn 
And  fled  in  here  ;  and  when  he  foil 
I  crouching  by  this  pillar,  he  let  dc 
His  hand,  —  being  all  too  proud  to 
In  its  wake,  — and,  plucking  fortl 
Finns  it  behind  him.     It  went  veil 
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"•  Eveii  sucli  as  haunt  tlie  yawning  mouths  of  hell," 
C^iiolh  she,  "*  and  pluck  them  back  that  run  thereto." 
Then,  like  a  sudden  blow,  there  fell  on  him 
The  utterance  of  his  name.     *'  There  is  no  soul 
That  I  loathe  more,  and  otlener  curse.     Woe's  me, 
That  cursing  should  be  vain  !     Ay,  he  will  go 
Gather  the  sucking  children,  that  are  yet 
Too  young  for  us,  and  watch  and  shelter  them 
Till  the  strong  Angels  —  pitiless  and  stern. 
But  to  them  loving  ever — sweep  them  in, 
By  armsful,  to  the  unapproachable  fold. 

'*  AVe  strew  his  path  with  gold  :  it  will  not  lie. 
'  Deal  softlv  with  him,*  was  the  master's  word. 
We  })rought  him  all  delights  :  his  angel  came 
And  sto(Kl  between  them  and  his  eyes.     They  spend 
Much  pains  u|)on  him,  — keep  him  poor  and  low 
And  unbeloved  ;  and  thus  he  gives  his  mind 
To  (ill  the  fateful,  the  impregnable 
Child-fold,  and  sow  on  earth  the  seed  of  sUirs. 

'*  Oh  I  hard  is  serving  against  love,  —  the  lovo 

Of  the  unspeakable ;  for  if  we  soil 

The  souls,  lie  openeth  out  a  washing-place  ; 

And  if  w(»  grudge,  and  snatch  away  the  bread, 

Tiien  will  He  save  by  poverty,  and  gain 

By  early  giving  up  of  })lanieless  life ; 

And  if  we  shed  out  gold,  lie  even  will  save 

In  spite  of  gold,  —  of  twice  refint^d  gold." 

With  that  the  curate  set  his  daunted  eves 
To  look  upon  the  shadows  of  the  fiends. 
He  was  made  sure  thev  couM  not  see  the  child 
That  nestled  in  his  arms  ;  he  also  knew 
Thev  were  unconscious  that  his  mortal  cars 
Had  \w\s  intelliixence,  which  srave  their  speech 
ro>s.il»Ie  entrance  through  his  garb  of  clay. 


I 


I 
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He  nns  afniicl.  yet  »wfiil  gladDcsa  rcauheil 
Ilia  soul :  tbe  teslimony  ur  tlic  lost 
rphraiikd  him ;  hiit  while  he  trembled  yet, 
TliL'  heavenly  child  had  lifted  up  its  head 
And  left  hie  Arms,  and  oti  the  marble  floor 
Stood  beekotiiug. 

And,  it8  toofli  withdrawn,  the  place 
Wan  silent,  empty  ;  all  that  ewavtuing  tribe 
or  evil  ones  coneealed  behitiil  the  veil, 
And  shut  into  tlieir  acp.ii-atu  woild,  were  cloBcd 
I-'i'oni  his  obBervaiicc.     lie  ai-oso,  and  paced 
After  the  little  ehild,  —  as  half  in  fear 
That  it  would  leave  him,  —  till  they  reached  a  door ; 
And  then  said  he,  —  but  much  distraught  be  epoke, 
Lajing  his  hand  across  the  lock,  — "  This  dour 
Shuts  in  the  stairs  whereby  iiion  mount  the  towor. 
Wouldst  thou  go  up,  and  so  with<lraw  to  heaven?" 
It  answered,  "  1  will  mount  them."     Thou  s:iid  he. 
"  And  I  will  follow."  —  "  So  thou  ehalt  do  well," 
The  radiant  thing  replied,  and  it  went  up. 
And  he,  amazed,  went  after ;  for  the  sUihs, 
Otherwise  dark,  were  ligliu-ued  by  the  lays 
Shed  out  of  rnimont  woven  in  high  heaven. 
And  hair  whereon  hnd  smiled  the  light  of  God. 

With  that,  they,  pacing  on,  eame  out  at  la«t 

Into  a  dim,  weird  place,  —  a  ehamber  formed 

Betwixt  thu  roofs  :  for  you  shall  know  tliat  all 

The  vaulting  of  the  nave,  fretted  and  fine, 

Was  covered  with  the  dnst  of  a^^es,  laid 

Thii/k  with  those  chips  of  stone  which  they  had  left 

Who  wrought  it ;  but  a  high-pitched  n>of  was  Wiiruil 

Above  it,  aud  the  western  gable  pierced 

With  three   long  narrow  lights.      Great   tie-beams 

loomed 
Aci-oss,  and  many  daws  frequented  there, 
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The  sturliiitr  and  the  sparrow  littered  it 
With  straw,  and  peeped  from  many  a  shady  nook ; 
And  tiiere  was  lifting  up  of  wings,  and  there 
Was  hastv  exit  when  the  curate  came. 
Hut  sitting  on  a  beam  and  moving  not 
For  him,  he  saw  two  fair  gray  turtle-doves 
Howing  their  heads,  and  cooing ;  and  the  child 
Put  forth  a  hand  to  touch  his  own,  but  straight 
He,  startled,  drew  it  back,  l>ecause,  forsooth, 
A  stirring  fancy  smote  him,  and  he  thought 
That  language  trembled  on  their  innocent  tongues, 
And  floaUnl  forth  in  speech  that  man  could  hear. 
Then  said  the  child,  '*  Yet  touch,  my  master  dear." 
And  he  let  down  his  hand,  and  touched  again ; 
And  so  it  was.     '*  But  if  thev  had  their  wav," 
One  turtle  cooed,  "  how  should  this  world  go  on?" 


Then  he  looked  well  upon  them  as  he  stood 

Upright  before  them.     They  were  feathered  doves. 

And  bitting  close  together ;  and  their  eyes 

Were  roun<U'd  with  the  rim  that  marks  their  kind. 

Their  tender  crimson  feet  did  pat  the  beam,  — 

No  phantoms  they  ;  and  s(K)n  the  fellow-dove 

Made  answer,  '*  Nav,  thev  count  themselves  so  wise, 

There  is  no  task  thev  shall  be  set  to  do 

But  thev  will  ask  G<h1  whv.     What  mean  thev  so? 

The  glory  is  not  in  the  task,  but  in 

The  doing  it  for  II im.     What  should  he  think. 

Brother,  this  man  that  must,  forsooth,  be  set 

Such  noble  work,  and  suffered  to  behold 

Its  fruit,  if  he  knew  more  of  us  and  ours?" 

Witli  that  the  other  leaned,  as  if  attent : 

*•  I  am  not  perfect,  brother,  in  his  thought." 

The  mystic  bird  replied,  '* Brother,  he  saith, 

'  But  it  is  naught :  the  work  is  over-hard.' 

Whose  fault  is  that  ?     God  sets  not  overwork. 


I    ; 


t1 
,  i 


Nay,  yet  tliere  live  amongst  us  le^ 
Millions  on  millions,  who  could  dc 
What  he  must  fail  in  ;  and  'twas  ^ 
That  chiefly  for  himself  the  task  i 
His  little  daily  task."     With  that 

Then  said  the  other,  preening  its  1 
'*  Men  have  discovered  all  God's  i 
And  given  them  names.;  whereof 
And  deem  themselves  as  great,  as 
Had  made  them.     Strange  is  man 

pride. 
Now,  as  for  ns,  it  matters  not  to  I 
What  and  from  whence  we  be :  He 
Our  world  is  undiscovered  in  these 
Our  names  not  whispered.     Yet,  f 
What  joy  it  is,  —  permission  to  coi 
Not  souls,  as  he,  to  the  bosom  of  1 
To  guide,  bu  i  to  their  goal  the  win; 
His  lovely  lower-fashioned  lives  to 
To  take  their  forms  by  legions,  fl3'. 
With  us  the  sweet,  obedient,  flocki 
That  ever  hear  our  message  reverei 
And  follow  us  far.     How  should 
Forsooth,  alone?     Men  sav  they  fl^ 
Yet  some  have  set  on  record,  and  i 
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Fair  clove,  to  find  the  flocks,  and  guide  their  wings, 
For  Him  that  loveth  them." 

With  that,  the  child 
AVithdrew  his  hand,  and  all  their  speech  was  done, 
lie  moved  toward  them,  but  thev  fluttered  forth 
And  fled  into  the  sunshine. 

''I  would  fain," 
Said  he,  '"have  heard  some  more.     And  wilt  thou 
go?" 

He  a«ld(Hl  to  the  chihl,  for  this  had  turned. 
''Ay,"  quoth  he,  gently,  ''  to  the  beggar's  place ; 
For  I  would  see  the  beggar  in  the  porch.' 


)> 


So  they  went  down  together  to  the  door. 

Which,  when  the  curate  opened,  lo !  without 

The  beggar  sat ;  and  he  saluted  him  : 

''Good   morrow,    master."     "Wherefore   art  thou 

here  ?  " 
The  curate  asked :  "  it  is  not  service  time. 
And  none  will  enter  now  to  give  thee  alms." 
Then  said  the  beggar,  '•  I  have  hope  at  heart 
That  I  shall  go  to  my  poor  house  no  more." 
'•Art  thou  so  sick  that  thou  dost  think  to  die?" 
The  curate  said.     With  that  the  beggar  laughed, 
And  under  his  dim  eyelids  gathered  tears, 
And  he  was  all  a-tremble  with  a  strange 
And  moving  exaltation.     "  Ay,"  quoth  he. 
And  set  his  face  toward  high  heaven  :  "I  think 
The  blessing  that  I  wait  on  must  be  near." 
Then  said  tlie  curate,  "  GckI  be  good  to  thee." 
And,  straight,  the  little  child  put  forth  his  hand. 
And  touched  him.     "  Master,  master,  hush! 
You  should  not.  master,  speak  so  carelessly 
In  this  great  presence." 


I 
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But  the  toiicb  ao  wrought. 
That,  lo!  the  dazzlctl  curutc  Blaggered  back, 
For  dread  effiilgfui.'e  from  the  beggiir's  eyes 
Siiiote  him,  ami  fi'oui  the  cripijied  liiiiba  ahot  forth 
Terrible  lights,  ha  pure  loog  bliidca  of  fire. 
"Withdraw  thy  touth!    withdraw  thy  touch!"  h« 

cried, 
"Or  else  I  ahall  be  blinded."     Tlien  the  child 
Stood  bnck  from  him  ;  and  he  Bat  dowo  apart, 
Recovering  of  hiti  manhood  :  and  he  heard 
The  beggar  and  the  child  diacourae  of  thiuga 
Dreadful  for  glory,  till  Jiia  spirits  came 
Anew ;  and,  wlicii  the  beggar  looked  on  him, 
He  aaid,  ■■  If  I  offend  not,  pray  you  tell 
Who  and  what  are  you,  —  1  behold  a  face 
Marred  with  old  age,  sickness,  and  poverty, — 
A  cripple  with  a  staff,  who  long  hath  sat 
Degging,  and  ofttimes  moaning,  in  the  porch, 
For  pain  and  for  the  wind's  inclemency. 
What  are  you?"     Then  the  beggar  made  reply, 
"  I  was  a  delegate,  a  living  [Ktwer; 
My  work  was  bliss,  for  seeds  were  in  my  hand 
To  plant  a  new-made  world.     O  happy  work  ! 
It  grew  and  blossomed  ;  but  my  dwelling-place 
Was  far  remote  from  heaven.     I  have  not  seen ; 
I  knew  no  wish  to  enter  there.     But,  lo ! 
There  went  forth  rumors,  runniug  out  like  rays, 
How  some,  that  were  of  power  like  even  to  mine, 
Hatl  made  request  to  come  and  And  a  place 
Within  its  walls.     And  these  were  satislled 
With  promises,  and  sent  to  this  far  world 
To  take  the  weeds  of  your  mortality, 
And  minister,  and  suffer  grief  and  pain, 
And  die  like  men.     Then  they  were  gathered  Id. 
They  saw  a  face,  and  were  accounted  kin 
To  Whom  thou  knowest,  for  He  is  kin  to  men. 
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''  Then  did  I  wait ;  and  oft,  at  work,  I  sang, 

'  To  minister  I  oh,  joy,  to  minister  I ' 

And,  it  lu'ing  known,  a  message  came  to  me : 

'  Whether  is  best,  thou  forest-planter  wise, 

To  minister  to  others,  or  tiiat  thev 

Should  minister  to  thee?'     Then,  on  my  face 

Low  hinjx,  I  made  answer:  'It  is  best. 

Most  High,  to  minister ; '  and  thus  came  back 

The  answer,  —  '  Choose  not  for  thyself  the  best : 

Go  down,  and,  lo !  my  poor  shall  minister. 

Out  of  their  poverty,  to  thee  ;  shall  learn 

Compassion  bv  thv  frailtv  ;  and  shall  oft 

Turn  back,  when  speeding  home  from  work,  to  help 

Thee,  weak  and  crippled,  home.     My  little  ones, 

Thon  shalt  importune  for  their  slender  mite. 

And  pray,  and  move  them  that  they  give  it  up 

For  love^f  Me.' " 

The  curate  answered  him, 
''  Art  thou  content,  O  great  one  from  afar  ! 
If  I  may  ask,  and  not  offend?"     He  said, 
'*  I  am.     Behold  !  I  stand  not  all  alone. 
That  1  should  think  to  do  a  perfect  work. 
I  may  not  wish  to  give  ;  for  I  have  heard 
'Tis  best  for  me  that  I  receive.     For  me, 
God  is  the  only  giver,  and  His  gift 
Is  one/*     With  that  the  little  child  sighed  out, 
**  O  master  I  master!     I  am  out  of  heaven 
Since  noonday,  and  I  hear  tliem  calling  me, 
If  you  be  ready,  great  one,  let  us  go :  — 
Hark:  hark!  thev  call." 

ft 

Then  did  the  beggar  lift 
His  face  to  heaven  and  utter  forth  a  crv 
As  of  the  pan^rs  of  death,  and  every  tree 
Moved  as  if  siiaken  by  a  sudden  wind. 
He  cried  again,  and  there  came  forth  a  hand 
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From  some  iavieible  form,  which,  being  l&id 
A  little  momciit  ou  the  curate's  eyes. 
It  diizzlod  liiui  with  light  that  broke  from  it, 
So  that  he  saw  no  more. 

"  WliatBhalildo?" 
The  citrate  murmiireil,  when  he  came  ngniii 
To  liimself  and  looked  about  him.   •■  This  ia  strange ! 
My  thougbta  are  all  astray  ;  and  yet,  mctbinks, 
A  weight  is  taken  from  my  heart.     Lo  !  lo  1 
There  lieth  at  my  feet,  frail,  white,  and  dead, 
ThR  sometime  beggar.      He  is  happy  now. 
There  was  a  chilil ;  but  lie  is  gone,  and  he 
Is  also  happy.     I  am  glad  to  think 
I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  wroug  go  right ; 
But  only  to  discover,  and  to  do. 
With  cheerful  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoAts." 

With  that,  he  did  compose,  with  reverent  care. 
The  dead  ;  continiiin<;,  "  1  will  trust  in  Him, 
That  Hk  cam  hold  His  own  ;  and  I  will  lake 
His  will,  a1>ove  the  work  He  setideth  me, 
To  be  my  chiefest  good." 

Then  went  he  forth, 
'•  I  shall  die  early,"  thinking  :  "  I  am  warned. 
By  this  fair' vision,  that  I  have  not  long 
To  live."     Yet  he  lived  on  to  good  old  age  j  — 
Ay,  he  lives  yet,  and  he  is  working;  still. 

It  may  be  there  are  many  in  like  case ; 
They  give  themselves,  and  are  in  misery 
Because  the  gift  is  small,  and  dotb  not  make 
The  world  by  so  much  better  us  tliey  fain 
Would  have  it.     Tia  a  fault:  but,  as  for  na, 
I^t  us  not  blame  them.     Maybe,  'tis  a  fault 
More  kindly  looked  oh  by  The  Slajesty 
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Than  our  best  virtues  are.  Wh}*,  what  are  we? 
What  have  we  given,  and  what  have  we  desired 
To  give,  the  world? 

There  must  be  something  wrong. 
Look  to  it :  let  us  mend  our  ways.     Farewell. 


A  BIRTHDAY  WALK. 
(written  for  a  friend's  birthday.) 


"  Tlie  (lays  of  our  life  are  threescore  years  and  ten." 


A  RiRTiiDAY :  —  and  now  a  day  that  rose 
With  much  of  hope,  with  meaning  life  - 

A  thoughtful  day  from  dawn  to  close : 
The  middle  day  of  human  life. 

In  sloping  fields  on  narrow  plains, 

The  sheep  were  feeding  on  their  knees, 

As  we  went  through  the  winding  lanes, 
Strewed  with  red  buds  of  alder-trees. 

So  warm  the  dav  —  its  influence  lent 
To  flagging  thoughts  a  stronger  wing ; 

So  utterly  was  winter  s|jent. 

So  sudden  was  the  birth  of  spring. 

Wild  crocus  flowers  in  copse  and  hedge  — 
In  sunlight,  clustering  thick  below. 

Sighed  for  the  firwood's  shaded  ledge. 
Where  sparkled  yet  a  line  of  snow. 


^.x^iyjyv-vi  tijiuugu  me  maple 
jl  I  And  lost  in  airy  distance  slept 

1  ^  On  the  broad  tower  of  Tara\ 


1 1  Then,  lingering  on  the  downwc 

A  little  space  we  resting  stoc 
To  watch  the  golden  haze  that 
Adown  that  river  by  the  woo 

A  distance  vague,  the  bloom  of 
The  constant  sun  had  lent  th( 

A  veiling  charm  on  dingles  deei 
Lay  soft  those  pastoral  hills  1 

There  are  some  davs  that  die  nc 
Nor  alter  by  reflection's  powe 

Whose  converse  calm,  whose  wc 
Forever  rest,  the  spirit's  dowe 

And  they  are  days  when  drops  a 
A  mist  upon  the  distance  past 

And  while  we  say  to  peace  — ''  a 
We  hope  that  always  it  shall  1 

Times  when  the  troubles  of  the  1 
Are  hushed  —  as  winds  were  h 

And  budding  hopes  begin  to  stai 
Like  those  green  hedgerows  oi 
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Wlion  there  are  rays  within,  like  those 

That   streamed    through  maple  and  through 
birch, 

And  rested  in  such  calm  repose 

On  the  broad  tower  of  Tamworth  Church. 


NOT  IX  VAIX  I   WAITED. 

She  was  but  a  cliild,  a  child, 

And  I  a  man  grown  ; 
Sweet  she  was,  and  fresli,  and  wild, 

And,  I  thought,  my  own. 

AVhat  could  I  do  ?     The  long  grass  groweth. 
The  long  wave  floweth  with  a  murmur  on : 
The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it  all  who  know- 
cth? 
Kre  I  thought  to  lose  her  she  was  grown  — 
and  gone. 

This  day  or  that  day  in  wanii  spring  weather. 

The  lamb  that  was  tame  will    yearu   to   break  its 

tether. 
*'  Ihit  if  the  w^orld  wound  thee,"  I  said, "  come  back 

to  me, 
Down    in    the  dell  wishing,  —  wishing,  wishing  for 

thee." 

The  dews  hang  on  the  white  may, 

Like  a  ghost  it  stands, 
All  in  the  dusk  before  dav 
That  folds  the  dim  lands : 
Dark  fell  the  skies  when  once  belated. 

Sad,  and  8orn>w-fatod,  I  missed  the  sun ; 
Hut  wak(»,  heart,  and  sing,  for  not  in  vain  I  waited. 
()  clear,  O  solemu  dawning,  lo,  the  maid  is  won ! 


I   ■!   '    !* 


I     \      I 

I 


A   GLEANING  S( 

"  Whither  away,  thou  little  care 

(Kind  Roger's  true) 
Whither  awa}',  across  yon  bents 
Wet,  wet  with  dew?" 
"  Roger  here,  Roger  there  — 

Roger  —  O,  he  sighed. 
Yet  let  me  glean  among  the  wh 
Nor  sit  kind  Roger's  bride." 


^^  What  wilt  thou  do  when  all  the 
1=  What  wilt  thou  do? 

The  cold  will  come,  and  fog  and 
(Kind  Roger's  trae)." 
"  Sleet  and  rain,  cloud  and  stoi 

When  they  cease  to  frown, 
I'll  bind  me  primrose  bunches  s 
And  cry  them  up  the  town." 


"  What  if  at  last  thy  careless  hea 

This  day  thou  rue  ?  " 
"  I'll  cry  my  flowers,  and  think  fc 

Kind  Roger's  true ; 
Roger  here,  Roger  there, 


WITH   A  DIAMOJiD. 

Wiiii.F.  Time  a  grim  nlil  lion  gnawing  lay. 
Ami  miinililcd  with  its  l«ctli  yon  regftl  tomb. 

Like  some  immortal  t«ar  uuiliuimed  Tor  nyc, 
This  gem  was  droppeii  among  the  dust  of  doom. 

Dropped,  Imply,  by  a  sad  foi^lten  qiioen, 
A  tear  to  ouilast  name,  am]  fame,  and  tongue : 

Her  other  t^nrs,  and  ours,  all  tears  tc-rrene. 
For  gieAt  Hew  gilofs  to  be  hereafter  sung. 

Take  it,  — a  goddcaa  might  liave  wept  siicli  Ifjirs, 
Or  Dome  Eleuti'a  changed  into  n  star. 

That  naxed  so  dim  boeauae  her  children's  years 
In  leagucred  Troy  were  bitter  lliruugli  long  war. 

Not  till  the  end  to  end  to  grow  dull  or  waate,  — 
Ah,  what  a  little  while  the  tight  we  ehari^ ! 

Hand  after  hand  shall  yet  with  this  be  grared, 
Signing  the  Will  that  loaves  it  to  an  betr. 


FANLV. 

0  Fancy,  if  thon  Dyeiit.  come  hack  anoD, 

Thy  fluttering  winga  arc  soft  a»  love's  llrst  wonl. 
And  fragrant  as  the  feathers  of  that  bird. 
Which  feeds  uiion  the  budded  cinnamon. 

1  oak  ihee  not  lo  work,  or  stgli  —  play  on. 

From  naught  tlint  was  not.  was,  or  is,  deterred  ; 

The   flax   that  Old   Fate  spun   thy  fligbta  liave 
stiiTed, 
And  waved  memorial  grass  of  Jlarnthon ; 
Play,  but  be  gentle,  not  ofi  on  that  day 

I  saw  Ihee  running  down  lUe  rims  of  doom 
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COMPEXSATK 

One  launched  a  ship,  but  she  wa 

He  built  a  bridge,  but  floods  h 
He  meant  much  good,  none  cam* 

His  corn  lies  sunk,  his  bridge  I 

Yet  good  he  had  not  meant  be 
For  once  at  work,  when  even  as  i 

From  thought  of  good  he  was, 
God  took  the  work  for  good  and 
So  wakened  with  a  trembling  aft< 

Dread  Mona  Roa  yields  her  fat 
All  gleaming  hot  the  scarlet  river 

And  fanned  of  great-leaved  pali 
Then  stolen  to  unplumbed  wastes 

La}^  the  foundations  for  one  isl 


LOOKING  DOW: 

Mountains  of  sorrow,  I  have  hea 
And  the  moving  of  your  pines  ; 
On  your  green  shoulders,  nearei 

And  pure  airs  visit  us  from  all  the 
Sweet  world  beneath,  too  happy 

T^Oat.    tVirin     }r\r\\y     4-Vmf>    l^^U^U    £ 
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It  seeniolh  as  bygone  ages  back  had  rolled, 
And  all  the  eldest  past  was  now,  was  mine  ; 

Nay,  even  as  if  Melehi/A'dec  of  old 

Might  here  come  forth  to  us  with  bread  and  wine. 


MARRIED  LOVERS. 

Come  away,  the  clouds  are  high, 
Put  the  flashing  needles  by. 
Many  days  are  not  to  spare, 
Or  to  waste,  my  fairest  fair! 
All  is  ready.     Come  to-day, 
For  the  nightingale  her  lay, 
When  she  findeth  that  the  whole 
Of  her  love,  and  all  her  soul, 
Cannot  forth  of  her  sweet  throat, 
Sobs  the  while  she  draws  her  breath, 
And  the  bravery  of  her  note 
In  a  few  days  altereth. 
Come,  ere  she  despond,  and  see 
In  a  silent  ecstasy 

Chestnuts  heave  for  hours  and  hours 
All  the  glory  of  their  flowers 
To  the  melting  blue  above. 
That  br<K)ds  over  them  like  love, 
heave  the  garden  walls,  where  blow 
Apple-blossoms  pink,  and  low 
Ordered  beds  of  tulips  fine. 
Seek  the  blossoms  made  divine 
With  a  scent  that  is  their  soul. 
These  are  soulless.     Bring  the  while 
Of  thy  j^own  to  bathe  in  light 
Walls  for  narrow  hearts.     The  whole 
Karth  is  found,  and  air  and  sea, 
Not  t(x>  wide  for  thee  and  me. 
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Not  too  wide,  aud  yat  tliy  faue 

Givus  the  uienuiug  of  all  spuL-e  ; 

And  thine  eyes  with  Btarheama  fraught. 

Hold  the  iHL'usure  of  all  tlioiigbt; 

For  uf  tliein  my  soul  iKsouglit, 

And  was  showD  a  glimpse  of  thine  — 

A  veiled  reetal,  with  divine 

Solace,  in  sweet  love's  despair. 

For  that  life  is  brief  as  fnir. 

Who  hath  moat,  he  yearneth  most, 

Sure,  as  seldom  heretofore, 

Somewhere  of  the  gracious  more. 

Deepest  joy  the  least  shall  boast. 

Asking  with  new-opened  eyes 

The  remainder ;  that  which  lies 

0,  80  fair  !  but  Dot  all  conned  — 

O,  so  near !  and  yet  beyond. 

Come,  and  in  the  woodland  sit. 
Seem  a  wonted  part  of  it. 
Then,  while  moves  the  delicate  air. 
And  the  glories  of  thy  hair 
Little  flickering  sun-rays  strike. 
Let  me  see  what  thou  art  like ; 
For  great  love  enthralls  me  so. 
That,  in  sooth,  I  scarcely  know. 
Show  me,  in  a  house  all  green. 
Save  for  long  gold  wedges'  sheen. 
Where  the  flies,  nliite  sparks  of  fire, 
Dart  and  hover  and  aspire, 
And  the  leaves,  air-stirred  on  high, 
Feel  such  joy  they  needs  must  sigh. 
And  the  untracked  grass  makes  sweet 
All  fair  flowers  to  lonch  thy  feet. 
And  the  bees  alxiut  them  hum. 
All  the  world  is  waiting.     Come  I 
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Caue  the  droud  Archer  up  yonder  lawn  — 
Night  in  the  titnt;  for  the  old  to  die  — 

lint  wuu  fur  iiu  arrow  that  smote  the  fawn. 

When  the  hind  that  was  sick  uiiscathcil  went  by. 

Father  Ifiy  moaning,  ''  Her  fault  was  sore 
(Niglit  is  tlie  time  nlieu  tlie  old  must  die), 

Yet,  ah  ti»  hlosa  lier,  my  child,  on«j  moro, 
Fur  heart  is  faihiig:  the  end  is  nigh." 

•'  Daughter,  my  danghtt;r,  my  girl,"  1  cried 
(Night  is  the  time  fur  the  old  to  die), 

■•  Woe  for  the  wish  if  till  morn  ye  hide" — 
DiU'k  was  the  welkin  and  wild  the  sky. 

lli'uvily  [ilimged  from  the  roof  the  snow  — 
(Night  i>t  the  time  wlien  tiie  old  will  die). 

She  answered,  *'  My  mother,  'tis  well,  I  go," 
.Siiurkled  the  uorth  star,  the  wrack  flew  high. 

First  at  his  head,  and  last  at  his  feet 

(Night  is  the  time  wln'n  the  old  sliould  die), 

Kneeling  I  watched  till  his  soul  did  det't. 

None  else  that  bvcd  him,  none  else  were  nigh. 

I  wept  in  the  night  as  the  dcBohitc  weep 
(Night  U  the  time  for  the  old  to  die), 

Cometii  my  daughter';'  the  drift*  are  dccii. 
Across  the  col<)  hollows  bow  white  they  lie. 

I  sought  her  afar  tliroiigh  the  spectral  ti-ees 
(Night  is  the  time  when  the  old  must  die), 

Tlie  fills  were  all  muffled,  the  floixls  did  freeze, 
And  a  wrathful  moon  hung  red  in  the  sky. 


n/NDlNG  SHEAVES. 

iiii^lil  I  fuiiiiil  her  wbere  pent  waves  steal 

NIl^IiI  \<  lilt'  time  when  the  old  Bhinild  die), 
slk'  liiy  hliir  by  the  locked  mill-wheel, 
Liiil  ihi.'  uM  btiii'fi  lived  iu  tbcir  homes  on  hig 


BINDING   SIIKAYES. 

\\\\v.\  a  iover  binding  shea  ve8, 

T'l  Ilia  mftiden  eings, 
■'liiUi'L-,  flutter  go  the  leaves, 

l.ui'ka  drop  their  ningH. 
.ililo  lii'ooks  for  all  their  mirth 

Ai'i'  uot  blithe  aa  he. 
t  til.-  lovo 


WOKK. 

Like  coral  insects  muUitudiaoiis 
The  minutes  we  whereof  our  life  Is  made. 
They  build  it  up,  as  in  the  decp'a  blut-  ehailc 

U  grows,  it  comes  to  light,  aud  tbea,  and  thus 

For  both  there  is  au  eiid.     The  populous 

SeA-hlosaoiDB  eloae.  our  minutes  that  have  paid 
Life's  debt  of  work  are  spent ;  the  work  is  laid 

Before  our  feet  that  shall  come  nfler  us. 

We  may  not  stay  to  watch  if  it  will  speed. 
The  bard  if  on  some  luter's  string  his  song 

Live  sweetly  yet ;  tlie  hero  if  his  star 

Doth  shine.     Work  is  its  own  best  earthly  meed. 
Else  have  we  none  more  tlian  the  scu-horu  throng 

Who  wrought  those  innnullous  isles  that  bloom  afnr. 


WISiriNG. 

When  1  reflect  how  little  I  have  done, 
And  add  to  that  how  little  I  have  seen. 

Then  furthermore  bow  little  I  have  won 

Of  joy,  or  good,  how  little  known,  or  been  : 
I  long  for  other  life  more  full,  more  keen. 

And  yeam  to  chimge  with  such  as  well  have  ran  — 
Yet  reitsoti  mocks  me  —  nuy,  the  soul,  I  ween, 

Granteil  her  choice  wmild  ilare  to  change  witli  none, 

NOi  not  to  feel,  as  Bloodel  when  his  lay 
Piercetl  the  strong  tower,  and  KtcLard  answered 
it  — 

No,  not  to  do,  as  Eustace  on  the  day 
He  left  fair  Calais  to  her  weeping  fit  — 

No.  not  to  be,  —  Columbus,  waked  from  sleep 

When  his  new  world  rose  from  the  charmed  deep. 
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TO 

Stka         n*      tl  e  loom  of  11    a  le'4    nhode  stiadc 

H  d  ;      11  ii„        1  m  Had  8  tl  e  u  bl  bI. 

AM  I  I      furm  uuil  p  eeeu  «  snt  k  giiest 

^^  til  til     11      M     u  Ih  wl       tl  ?  f  ibt  was  made. 
1 1  u    Ik      U  B  1  IT  rs     fo  m      d  i r  at.  i<-«  Inid 

In  this  dim  l-IiuiiiImt  of  L'liforchl  ri-«t, 

Itiathc  unsLeo  ■■  wliado  "  which,  risen,  liath  preesed 
Above  all  heiglila  wUcrc  fi;el  Olymiiliin  ulrajed. 
My  soul  adinirea  to  hear  thee  apeiilt ;  tliy  thoU|;ht 

Falls  fi'om  .i  tiigli  plniH!  like  mi  Aij(;i)»l  alur. 
Or  some  great  eagle  from  bis  air-hnng  riii)r« — 

Wlien  swoopiug  (Jaat  a  anow-coUl  niouutdii  acar' — 
Down  the  atei-p  alopu  of  a  long  buiiIk-hih  Iirrmgllt, 

He  stu's  the  wheat  vitL  the  Btecrv^  uf  lua  wiogB. 
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THE  MARINER'S  CAVE. 

Once  on  a  time  there  walked  a  mariner, 

That  liad  been  shipwrecked,  on  a  lonely  shore, 

And  the  green  water  made  a  restless  stir, 
And  a  great  flock  of  mews  sped  on  before. 

lie  had  nor  food  nor  shelter,  for  the  tide 

Rose  on  the  one,  and  cliffs  on  the  otlier  side. 

Hrown  cliffs  they  were ;  they  seemed  to  pierce  the 
sky, 

That  was  an  awful  deep  of  emptj*  blue, 
Save  that  the  wiiid  was  in  it,  and  on  high 

A  wavering  skein  of  wild-fowl  tracked  it  through. 
He  marked  them  not,  but  went  with  movement  slow, 
Because  his  thoughts  were  sad,  his  courage  low. 

His  heart  was  numb,  he  neither  wept  nor  sighed, 
But  wearifully  lingered  by  the  wave  ; 

Until  at  length  it  chanced  that  he  espied 
Far  up,  an  opening  in  the  cliff,  a  cave, 

A  shelter  where  to  sleep  in  his  distress. 

And  lose  his  sorrow  in  forgetfulness. 

With  that  he  clambered  up  the  rugged  face 
Of  that  steep  cliff  that  all  in  shadow  lay. 

And,  lo,  there  was  a  dry  and  homelike  place, 
Comforting  refuge  for  the  castaway; 

And  he  laid  down  his  weary,  weary  head. 

And  took  his  fill  of  sleep  till  dawn  waxed  red. 

When  he  awoke,  warm  stirring  from  the  south 
Of  delicate  summer  air  di<l  sough  and  flow ; 

lie  rose,  and,  wending  to  the  cavern's  mouth, 
lie  cast  his  eves  a  little  way  below. 

Where  on  the  narrow  ledges,  sharp  and  rude. 

Preening  their  wings,  the  blue  rock-pigeons  cooed 
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Tbeu  fat.'  luuktiil  Xav^x  und  huw  tlm  lurvniltfir 
Aud  seu-thi'ift  bkioniitig  in  long  crevice*. 

Ami  liie  biiiwu  wallflower —  April's  meBseu);er. 
The  wiillflower  ni lira Im lied  in  her  cMtniiunies. 

Tliei)  lowLT  yet  he  looked  adown  the  steep. 

And  sheer  beni'Atli  hlin  Inpited  tliu  loveljf  dite[u 

The  lunching  ilocp :  —  and  it  waa  pacifiud 

As  if  hnd  not  rngcd  that  other  day- 
Anil  it  wL-nt  inurimning  hi  the  marnliigtide 

luniinii'rable  flattcriua  nn  ila  way, 
Kiasiiig  tlie  elifts  and  whwperiiig  at  their  foot 
With  exqiiiuile  odvanoeuimit,  and  retreat. 

This  whtn  tlio  mariner  beheld  he  aighvd, 

And  Uiiui^ht  on  bis  oompauions  IvUig  low. 
But  while  he  gaM>d  witb  oyu»  uu»iUi»lkd 
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And  gathered  many  eggs  at  his  desire, 
And  dressed  them  for  his  meal,  and  then  he  lay 
And  slept,  and  woke  upon  the  second  day. 

When  as  he  said,  "  The  cave  shall  be  my  home ; 

None  will  molest  me,  for  the  brown  cliflFs  rise 
Like  castles  of  defence  behind,  —  the  foam 

Of  the  remorseless  sea  beneath  me  lies  ; 
'Tis  easy  from  tlie  cliff  my  food  to  win, — 
The  nations  of  the  rock -dove  breed  therein. 

**  For  fuel,  at  the  ebb  yon  fair  expanse 

Is  strewed  with  driftwood  by  the  breaking  wave, 

And  in  tlie  sea  is  fish  for  sustenance. 
I  will  build  up  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

And  leave  therein  a  window  and  a  d(K>r, 

And  here  will  dwell  and  leave  it  nevermore." 

Then  even  so  he  did ;  and  when  his  task. 
Many  long  days  being  over,  was  complete ; 

When  he  had  eaten,  as  he  sat  to  bask 
In  the  red  firelight  glowing  at  his  feet. 

He  was  right  glad  of  shelter,  and  he  said, 

*'  Now  for  my  comrades  am  I  comforted." 

Then  did  the  voice  awake  and  speak  again ; 

It  murmured,  '•  Man,  look  up  I  "     But  he  replied, 
"  I  cannot.     O,  mine  eyes,  mine  eyes  are  fain 

Down  on  the  red  wood-ashes  to  abide 
Because  they  wann  me."     Then  the  voice  was  still, 
And  left  the  lonelv  mariner  to  his  will. 

And  s(wu  it  came  to  pass  that  he  got  gain. 

lie  had  great  flocks  of  pigeons  which  he  fed. 
And  drew  great  store  of  fish  from  out  the  main, 

And  down  from  eider  ducks ;  and  then  he  said, 
"  It  is  not  irood  that  I  should  lead  mv  life 
In  silence,  I  will  take  to  me  a  wife." 
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He  took  n  vrife,  Mnd  brought  lii?r  home  to  biiu  ; 

And  be  Hsifl  good  to  her  and  cberishoil  lier 
So  tliat  she  lovwi  him  ;  tlien  when  light  wnsod  dim 

Gluoii)  came  no  more ;  and  she  would  minister 
To  all  hiB  wante :  while  lie.  being  well  eoiileut, 
Conoted  her  comiittoj'  right  eXL-elleiit. 

Bui  once  as  on  the  lintpl  of  the  door 

She  leaned  to  wntoh  liim  while  he  put  to  sen, 

This  happy  wiTe,  dnwn-giizing  at  the  shore, 
Said  sweetly,  "  It  is  Iwtter  now  with  me 

Than  it  was  lately  when  I  used  to  spia 

lu  my  old  father's  bou»e  beside  the  iiu." 

And  then  the  soft  voice  of  the  cave  awoke  — 

The  soft  voice  which  had  liainileii  it  erewhile  — 
And  gently  to  the  wife  it  also  B|>oke. 

'•  Woman,  look  up  '  "    But  she,  with  tender  gailOi 
Gave  it  denial,  answering,  ■'  Nay,  not  so. 
For  all  that  I  should  look  on  lieth  lielow, 
"  The  great  sky  overhead  is  not  bo  good 

For  my  two  eyes  as  yonder  stiinless  sea. 
The  eource  and  yielder  of  our  livelihood. 

Where  rocks  his  little  boat  that  loveth  me." 
This  when  the  wife  had  said  she  moved  away, 
And  looked  no  higher  than  the  wave  all  day. 

Xow  when  the  year  ran  out  a  child  she  bore. 

And  there  was  Buch  rejoicing  in  the  cave 
As  surely  never  had  there  been  before 

Since  Gotl  first  made  it.     Then  full,  sweet,  atk 
grave, 
The  voice,  *-  God's  utmnst  blessing  brims  thy  cup, 
0,  father  of  this  child,  look  up,  look  upl" 
"Speak  to  ray  wife,"  the  mariner  replied. 

"I  have  much  work — right  welcome   work   ' 
true  — 
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Another  moiitli  to  feMl,"    And  then  it  sighed, 

"  Woniftti,  look  Hp !  "     She  said,  "  Make  no  ado. 
For  I  mnat  iieods  Uwk  down,  on  anvwise, 
Mv  heaven  ia  in  Ihe  hliic  of  tlieae  dear  o^es." 
Thf  seasoDs  of  the  year  did  swifUj'  whirl, 

They  measured  liin«  by  one  small  life  alone; 
Un  such  a  duy  tlie  pretty  pushing  p«arl 

That  mouth  they  lovvd  to  kiss  hu<l  sweetly  shown, 
riiai  smiling  month,  and  it  had  made  essay 
To  give  them  names  un  such  nuothcr  day. 
And  afterward  his  infant  history. 

Whether  lie  played  with  baubles  on  the  floor, 
<lr  crept  to  pnt  the  rock-doves  pecking  nigh, 

And  feeding  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
They  loved  to  mark,  and  all  his  marrellings  dim, 
The  mysteries  tliat  l>eguiled  and  baffled  him. 
He  was  so  sweet,  that  oft  Uis  mother  said, 

"O,  child,  how  was  it  thai  I  dwelt  content 
Before  thou  earnest !     Blessings  on  thy  bead, 

Thy  pretty  talk  it  is  so  innocent. 
That  oft  for  all  my  joy.  tLou-:!!  it  Ivc  deep. 
When  thou  art  prattling,  1  am  like  to  weep." 
SurjTier  and  winter  si>enb  themselves  again. 

The  rock-doves  iu  their  season  bred,  tho  cliff 
Grew  sweet,  for  every  cleft  would  entertain 

Its  tuft  of  blossom,  and  the  mariner's  skilT, 
Karly  and  late,  would  linger  in  the  bay. 
Because  the  sea  was  calm  and  wirda  away. 
The  little  child  about  that  rocky  height. 

Led  by  her  loving  hand  who  gave  him  birtbi 
Alight  wander  in  the  clear  unclouded  light, 

And  take  his  pastime  in  the  beauteous  earth ; 
Smell  the  fair  flowers  in  stony  cradles  swung. 
And  see  God's  happy  creatures  feed  their  young 
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Ann  once  it  came  to  pass,  at  cvcntido, 

His  iDOtlierset  litmin  the  caver.i  doov. 
And  filled  his  litp  witli  gruiii,  nuil  stood  asiihs 

To  waU'b  tlie  circling  roclE -doves  soar,  and  soar. 
Then  dip,  aliglit,  and  run  in  circling  hands. 
To  take  the  barley  from  his  opcu  liuuda. 
And  even  while  she  stood  and  gazed  at  htm, 

And  liis  grave  (allier'a  eyea  upon  him  dwelt, 
TUey  lieard  tlie  tender  voice,  and  it  was  dim. 

Anil  seemed  full  softly  in  the  air  to  melt; 
■•  Fiitiier,"  it  murmured,  "  Motlier,"  dying  nwny, 
■•  Look  Up,  while  yet  the  houra  are  called  to-day." 
"  1  will,"  tbe  father  answered,  "  Imt  not  now ; " 

The  mother  said,  "Sweelvoicp,  O  apeak  to  me 
Ala  convenient  season."     And  llie  brow 

Of  the  clifT  t>egau  to  quake  right  fearfully, 
There  was  a  rending  criiah,  and  there  did  leap 
A  riven  rock  and  plunge  into  the  deep. 
They  said,  "  A  storm  is  coming  ;  "  but  they  slept 

That  night  in  peace,  and  thought  the  storm  bad 
passed  1 
V  r  there  was  not  a  clond  to  iutercept 

The  sat'red  moonlight  on  the  cradle  oast ; 
And  to  his  rocking  boat  at  dawn  of  day, 
With  joy  of  heart  the  mariner  took  hie  way. 
But  when  he  mounted  up  the  path  at  night, 

Foreboding  not  of  tnmble  or  mischance. 
His  wife  came  out  into  the  fading  light, 

And  met  him  with  a  senous  countenance  ; 
And  she  broke  out  in  tears  and  sobbings  tliick, 
■■The  little  child  is  sick,  my  little  child  is  sick." 
They  knelt  beside  him  in  the  sultry  dark. 

And  when  the  moon  loiikcd  in  his  face  was  p»'B|4 
And  when  the  red  sun,  like  a  burning  bark, 
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Rosii  in  a  fog  at  sea,  his  tender  wail 
Sank  deop  into  their  hearts,  and  piteously 
Tliey  fell  to  chiding  of  their  destiny. 

The  doves  unheeded  cooed  that  livelong  day, 
Tlu'ir  pretty  playmate  eared  for  them  no  more  • 

The  sea-thrift  nodded,  wet  with  glistening  spray, 
None  gathered  it ;  the  long  wave  washed  the  shore  , 

lie  did  not  know,  nor  lift  liis  eyes  to  trace, 

The  new  fallen  shadow  in  liis  dwelling-place. 

The  sultry  sun  beat  on  the  cliffs  all  da}-, 
And  ho'j  calm  airs  slept  on  the  i)<)lished  sea, 

The  mournful  mother  wore  her  time  away. 
Bemoaning  of  her  helpless  miser}'. 

Pleading  and  plaining,  till  the  day  was  done, 

''  O  look  on  me,  my  love,  my  little  one. 

*'  What  a:le*ii  thee,  that  thou  dost  lie  and  moan? 

Ah  !  would  that  I  mijjht  l>car  it  in  thv  stead." 
The  father  made  not  his  forelxxlings  known. 

But  gazed)  and  in  his  secret  soul  he  said, 
'*  I  may  iiave  sinned,  on  sin  waits  punishment, 
B:t  as  for  him,  sweet  blameless  innocent, 

*•  What  has  he  done  that  he  is  stricken  down? 

O  it  is  hard  to  see  liim  sink  and  fjule, 
Wh?n  I,  that  counted  iiim  mv  dear  life's  crown. 

So  willingly  have  worke<l  while  he  has  pla3'ed ; 
Tiiat  he  might  sleep,  have  risen,  come  storm,  come 

heat. 
And  thankfully  would  fast  tliat  he  might  eat." 

My  G<kI,  how  short  our  happy  days  api>ear! 

How  long  tlie  sorrowful !     They  thouglit  it  long. 
The  sultrv  morn  that  broujrht  such  evil  cheer. 

And  sat,  and  wished,  and  sighed  for  evensong; 
It  came,  and  cooling  wafts  alK>ut  him  stirred, 
Yet  when  they  spoke  he  answered  not  a  word. 
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■'  Take  bcart,"  the;  cried,  but  their  sad  hearts  sank 
low 

Wlieu  he  would  moaa  anil  turn  his  raetlGBS  bond. 
Aud  wearily  the  lagging  morns  would  go, 

And  niifht^i  while  they  suC  watching  hy  bis  bed, 
Uutil  a  storm  came  Dp  with  wind  and  rain. 
And  lightning  ran  along  the  tivublcd  main. 
Over  theii'  heads  the  mighty  thiiuders  brnke, 

Leaping  and  tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rook, 
Then  burst  anew  aud  made  the  cliflfs  to  quake 

As  they  were  living  tilings  luid  felt  the  shock; 
The  waiting  sea  to  soli  as  if  in  pain, 
And  all  the  midnight  vault  to  ring  again. 
A  lamp  was  burning  in  the  mnrinEr'a  cave, 

But  the  blue  lightning  Hoshea  made  it  dim ; 
And  when  tlie  mother  heard  those  Ihundera  rave. 

8he  took  her  little  child  to  cherish  him; 
Khe  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  on  her  breast 
Full  wearily  she  courted  him  to  rest, 
And  soothed  him  long  until  tlie  storm  was  spent, 

Aud  the  l!ist  thunder  peal  had  died  away, 
And  Blftrs  were  out  in  all  the  flrmameut. 

Then  did  he  uease  to  moan,  and  slumbering  lay^ 
While  in  the  welcome  silence,  pure  and  deep. 
The  care-worn  parents  sweetly  fell  asleep. 
And  in  a  dream,  enwi-ought  with  fancies  thick. 

The  mother  tliought  sIib  heard  the  ivjck-doves  coo 
(She  had  forgotten  that  her  child  was  sick). 

And  she  went  forth  their  morning  meal  to  strew  ; 
Then  over  all  the  cliff  with  enrnest  care 
i^he  sought  her  child,  and  lo,  he  was  not  there  ! 
But  siie  was  not  afraid,  tbougli  long  she  aongbt 

And  climlx'd  the  cliff,  and  set  her  feel  in  ^rass, 
Then  reached  a  river,  broad  and  fiill,  she  tbongtit, 
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And  at  its  brink  li«  eut.     Ains  !  sIeib  I 
For  one  §too<l  noar  him,  fail-  and  undefikMl, 
Au  InuutieDt,  ft  ma  r\'c  lions  man -child. 

Id  garments  white  as  wool,  und  O,  most  fair, 

A  laiubow  covered  him  with  mystic;  light ; 
Upon  the  warmfeil  grass  bis  Teet  were  bare, 

Aud  as  he  brcatlicd,  the  raiubow  iu  her  sight 
In  passions  of  clear  trrimson  trembling  lay. 
With  gold  and  violet  mist  made  fair  the  day. 
Her  little  life !  she  thought,  liis  little  bauds 

Were  full  of  flowers  that  he  did  play  withal ; 
Bnt  when  he  saw  the  boy  o'  the  golden  lands, 

And  looked  him  iu  the  face,  he  let  them  fall. 
Held  through  a  rapturous  pAuse  in  wistful  wise 
To  the  sweet  strangcDess  of  those  keen  child-eyes. 
"Ah,  dear  nud  awful  God,  who  chastenest  me, 

IIow  shall  my  soul  to  this  he  reconciled ! 
It  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quoth  she, 

"  And  Ui  my  cliikl  Ho  cometh  as  a  child." 
Then  on  her  fcuees  abe  ftill  by  that  vast  stream  — 
Oh,  it  was  sorrowful,  this  woman's  dream  1 

For  lo,  tliat  Klder  Child  drew  nearer  now. 
Pair  as  the  liglit.  and  purer  than  the  sun. 

The  calms  uf  heuven  wore  brooding  on  his  brow, 
And  in  liis  anus  He  took  her  little  one, 

Her  I'liild.  that  litiew  her,  but  with  sweet  demur 

Drew  back,  nor  held  his  hands  to  come  to  her. 

With  that  in  mother  misery  sore  she  wept  — 
'•  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  love  my  child  so  at'cH  ! 

He  stole  away  to  Thee  while  we  two  slept, 
But  give  him  lia<'k,  for  tliuu  bast  many  such  ; 

And  as  for  me  I  have  but  one.     O  deign. 

Dear  Pity  of  God,  to  give  him  me  agitiu." 
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Hie  feet  were  on  tbe  riv«i'.     Ob,  hia  feet 

Uiul  touchei.1  tlie  river  now,  aod  it  was  grcAt : 
And  yet  He  lienrkoned  wUeu  »be  did  uiitrtiut. 

And  turned  iu  quietDese  us  He  would  wait  — 
Wait  till  she  looked  upon  Hiiu,  ami  beliold, 
Tliere  lay  a  loug  wtiy  uS  u  city  uf  gold. 
Liko  to  &  jasi)er  aud  a  Hnrdiiie  stoue, 

Whelmed  Id  the  raiiihow  §tood  that  fair  niau-cUiUI, 
Mighty  and  innocent,  tlmt  held  her  own. 

And  as  might  be  ills  niannt^r  at  home  bo  smiled. 
Then  while  she  looked  aud  looked,  the  vistoo  brake. 
And  all  umased  ahu  eturled  n|)  nwukc. 
Aud  lo,  ber  little  child  was  gone  indeed  I 

The  Hieep  that  knows  no  waking  be  had  slept, 
Folded  t"  heaven's  own  heart;  in  rnluliow  brede 

Clothed  aud  made  glad,  while  tboy  two  moiuned 
and  wept, 
!tnt  in  the  drinking  of  their  bitter  cup 
The  sweet  voice   spoke  oneo  more,   nod  sighedt 

"Look  up  I" 
They  heard,  and  straightway  ausweivd,  '*Ereii  BOt 

For  what  abides  that  we  sliould  look  on  here? 
The  heavens  are  lietter  than  this  earth  below. 

They  are  of  more  aoeonnt  and  far  more  dear. 
We  will  look  up,  for  all  most  sweet  and  fair. 
Most  pure,  most  exeellcnl,  is  garnen-d  there." 


A  REVERIE. 

Whkn  I  do  ait  apart 

And  commune  with  my  heart, 
She  brings  me  forth  the  treasures  once  my  ow 

Shows  me  a  happy  place 

Where  leaf-bude  swelled  apace, 
And  wasting  rims  of  enow  in  aunligbt  shone. 
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Kook,  iu  a  mossy  glade, 

Tlie  larcli-trees  lend  thee  shade, 
That  just  betj:in  to  feather  with  their  leaves ; 

From  out  thy  creviec  deep 

White  tufts  of  snowdrops  peep, 
And  melted  rime  drips  softly  from  thine  eaves. 

Ah,  roek,  I  know,  I  know 

That  yet  tliy  snowdrops  grow, 
And  yet  doth  sunshine  fleck  them  through  the  tree, 

Whose  sheltering  branches  hide 

The  cottage  at  its  side, 
That  nevermore  will  shade  or  shelter  me. 

I  know  the  stockdoves'  note 

Athwart  the  glen  doth  float ; 
With  sweet  forekuowknlge  of  her  twins  oppressed, 

And  h)nging  onward  sent, 

Slie  broods  before  the  event, 
While  leisurely  she  mends  her  sliallow  nest. 

Once  to  that  cottage  door, 

In  happy  days  of  yore. 
My  little  love  made  footprints  in  the  snow. 

She  was  so  glad  of  spring, 

She  helped  the  birds  to  sing, 
I  know  she  dwells  there  vet  —  the  rest  I  do  not  know. 

They  sang,  and  would  not  stop. 

While  drop,  and  drop,  and  drop, 
I  heaixl  thi'  melted  rime  in  sunshine  fall ; 

And  narrow  wandering  rills. 

Where  leane<l  the  daffodils. 
Murmured  and  murmured  on,  and  that  was  all. 

I  think,  but  cannot  tell, 
I  think  she  loved  me  well. 
And  some  dear  fancy  with  my  future  twined. 


456  DEFTOff  WOOD, 

But  1  shall  D«vor  know, 
Hope  fitiiite,  and  \v\»  it  go, 
That  paasiotiKte  wtuit  forbid  to  »pcak  ita  mind. 


DEFTON  WOOD. 

I  UELi>  my  way  through  Defton  Wood, 

All.]  onUi  Waiidor  Dall ; 
The  dai]<.'iDg  loaf  let  dowu  the  light. 

lu  lioveriijg  spots  to  fall. 
"  O  yoiiug,  young  leavca,  j'on  malch  me  well," 

My  heart  was  merry,  and  jukiji^ 
"  Now  wish  lue  joy  of  my  nweut  youth ; 

My  love  —  she,  too,  ie  young ! 

0  BO  mauy,  many,  many 
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O  so  many,  man}',  many 

Maids,  and  vet  mv  heart  undone ! 

What  to  me  are  all,  are  any  — 
I  have  lost  m}'  —  one." 


THE  SNOWDROP  MONUMENT, 
(/n  Lichfield  Cathedral,) 

Marvels  of  sleep,  grown  cold ! 

Who  hath  not  longed  to  fold 
With  pitying  ruth,  forgetful  of  their  bliss, 

Those  cherub  forms  that  lie, 

With  none  to  watch  them  nigh. 
Or  touch  the  silent  lips  with  one  warm  human  kiss  ? 

What !  thc3'  are  left  alone 

All  night  with  graven  stone, 
Pillars  and  arclies  that  above  them  meet ; 

While  through  those  windows  high 

The  journeying  stars  can  spy, 
And  dim  blue  moonbeams  drop  on  their  uncovered 
feet? 

O  cold !  yet  look  again. 

There  is  a  wandering  vein 
Traced  in  liie  hand  wliere  tiiose  white  snowdrops  lie. 

Ixjt  her  rapt  dreamy  smile 

The  wondering  heart  beguile. 
That  almost  thinks  to  hear  a  calm  contented  sigh. 

What  silence  dwells  between 

Those  severed  lips  serene ! 
The  rapture  of  sweet  waiting  breatlies  and  grows. 

What  trance-like  i)eacc  is  shed 

On  her  reclining  head. 
And  e'en  on  listless  feet  what  languor  of  reiK)8e  ! 
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Angels  of  jov  and  lore 

Lena  softlj'  from  atiove 
Aod  whisper  tu  her  svrei^t  itnd  msrvelloDa  tliingtt ; 

Tell  of  the  golilen  gale 

That  opened  wide  doth  wait. 
And  Hbiidow  her  dim  sleep  witli  their  oeleeliol  irLugH. 

IlL'tiriii^  of  Uiat  bl«Bt  shore 

Shi-  thinks  OH  eftrth  no  iiwrD. 
Contented  to  forego  tliis  wintry  laud. 

She  hiiM  nor  thought  nor  care 

Uiil  lu  rest  eulinly  there. 
And  liold  the  suowdi-opB  p&lo  that  blosaoui  In  Uof 
hnikl. 

But  on  the  other  face 
}{roi)del!i  11  mmunfuL. 
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How  wistfully  tliey  i-loae. 

Sweet  ey«,  to  tlieir  reiwse  I 
IIow  quietly  dt^ulint'a  tliu  plniriil  brow  ! 

The  young  lips  seem  to  say, 

"  I  have  wi-jit  miioh  to-Jiiy, 
Aud  felt  some  bilUT  piiins,  liut  tliey  nie  over  now." 

Steep  I  there  are  left  below 

Many  who  pinu  to  go. 
Many  who  la)'  it  to  their  L-ti»8U'iied  souls, 

That  gloomy  days  draw  nigb. 

And  they  are  Iik-st  who  die. 
For  this  green  world  grows  worse  the  longer  thai 
she  rolls. 

And  a^  (or  nic  I  know 

A  little  of  her  woe. 
Her  yearning  want  doth  in  my  soul  abide. 

And  si^hs  of  Ibcni  that  weep. 

"  O  put  us  eoon  to  sleep, 
Forwheuwewake— with  Thee— we  sh.'Uli^esatiafled." 


AN  ANCIENT  CHESS  KING. 

Haplt  some  Rajuh  first  in  the  agca  gone 
Amid  his  Ian(;uid  ladies  lingered  thee. 
While  a  bliii-k  nightingale,  suu-swart  as  he. 

Sang  his  one  wife,  love's  piuaiurmte  oraisou  : 

Haply  thou  may'st  have  ptuau-d  Old  PresU.-r  John 
Among  his  ]>iiHtLirt:8.  wIk'Q  full  royally 
He  sat  in  tent,  gravis  shephenls  al  his  kuL-e. 

While  tamps  of  lialsani  winked  and  glimmered  on. 

What  doest  thou  here?    Thy  mnHters  are  all  dead ; 
My  heart  ia  fall  of  nith  Mid  yeanilDg  pun 
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COMFORT   IN   T 

She  thought  bj  heaven's  high 
Till  she  beheld  the  everlast 
And  she  climbed  up  to  it  tc 
Feel  with  her  hands  (for  it  wi 
Her  lips  to  it  with  kisses  ;  thi 
That  it  might  open  to  her  d 
And  lo !  it  trembled,  lo !  h( 
Crying  prevailed.     A  little,  li 
It  opened :  there  fell  out  a  thi 
And  she  saw  wingM  wonde: 
Also  she  heard  sweet  talking  t 
To  comfort  her.     They  said,  ' 
Shall  one  day  certainly  an  e 
Then  the  gate  closed  and  she  i 


THOUGH  ALL  ORE 

Tjiough  all  great  deeds  were  p 

Though  earth's  old  story  cou 

Though  the  sweet  fashions  h 

Were  empty  as  the  mined  T>e\\ 

Though  God  did  never  man,  in 

With  sense  of  His  great  Fatl 

ThonorVi  li'f« 
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AS    I    CAWE     ROUNQ     THE     HABBOR     BUOY. 
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Thongli  virtue  bad  no  goal  and  gooil  no  scope, 

Hut  both  were  doomed  to  end  with  this  our  clay — 
Though  all  these  were  not,  —  to  the  ungraced  heir 
Would  this  remain,  —  to  live,  as  though  they  were. 


THE  LONG  WHITE  SEAM. 

As  I  came  round  the  biii  bor  buoy, 

The  lights  began  to  gU'am, 
No  wave  the  land-locked  water  stirred, 

The  crags  were  white  as  cream ; 
And  I  marked  my  love  by  candle-light 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 
It*s  aye  sewing  ashore,  my  dear, 

Watch  and  steer  at  sea, 
It*s  reef  and  furl,  and  haul  the  line, 
Set  sail  and  think  of  thee. 

I  climbed  to  her  cottage  door ; 

O  sweetly  my  love  sings ! 
Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  forth, 

My  soul  to  meet  it  springs 
As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old. 
When  stirred  by  angel  wings. 
Aye  longing  to  list  anew. 

Awake  and  in  mv  dream. 
But  never  a  song  she  sang  like  this. 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

Fair  fall  the  lights,  the  harbor  lights, 

That  brought  me  in  to  thee. 
And  peace  drop  down  on  that  low  roof 

For  the  sight  that  1  did  see, 
And  the  voice,  my  dear,  that  rang  so  clear 

All  for  the  love  of  me. 


Aff  OLD    WIFE'S  SONG. 

For  O,  for  O,  witli  brows  lient  low 
By  ttie  camlle's  fliukeriug  gleam. 

Her  wedding  gowu  it  was  she  wrnugbt. 
Sewing  the  Long  white  senin. 
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AN  OLD  WIFE'S  SONG. 

And  whnt  will  ye  hear,  my  dftiiglitera  dear? — 

Oh,  wliat  will  yc  hoar  this  night? 
Shall  I  eing  you  a  eong  of  the  yuletide  cheer, 

Oi-  of  lovera  and  ladies  bright? 

"  Thou  shall  singi"  they  say  (for  we  dwell  (ar  away 
From  the  land  where  fain  would  we  be), 

"  Thou  shall  sing  us  again  some  old-world  strain 
That  is  sung  in  our  owd  countrie. 

"Thou  shall  mind  us  bo  of  the  times  long  ngo, 

When  we  walked  on  the  upland  lea, 
While  the  old  harbor  light  waxed  faint  in  the  white. 

Long  raye  shooting  out  from  the  sea ; 

"  White  lambs  were  yet  asleep,  and  the  dew  Iny  deep 

On  the  grass,  and  their  fleeces  clean  and  fair. 
Never  grass  was  seen  so  thick  nor  so  green 
Ab  the  grass  that  grew  up  there  1 

"  In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  for  none  there  awoke — 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  be  ; 

And  we  saw  far  below  the  long  river  flow, 
And  the  schooners  a-warping  out  to  sea. 

"  Sing  us  now  a  strain  shall  make  us  feel  again 
As  we  felt  in  that  sacred  peace  of  morn. 

When  we  had  the  flrst  view  of  the  wet  sparkling  dew. 
In  the  shyness  of  a  day  just  born." 


COLD  AND  QUIET.  46, 

So  I  s!iiig  an  old  song  —  it  was  plain  and  not  long  — 

I  bad  eiiiig  it  very  oft  wlien  thuy  were  email ; 
And  long  ore  it  wag  done  they  wept  ever_v  one : 

Yet  this  was  all  the  song  —  tliis  was  all :  — 
The  suon  Ilea  white,  and  the  moon  gives  light, 

1*11  out  to  the  freezing  mere. 
And  ease  mv  heart  nitli  one  little  songi 

For  none  will  be  nigh  to  hear. 

And  it'B  O  my  love,  my  love  \ 

And  it's  O  my  dear,  ray  dear ! 
It's  of  her  that  I'll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 

When  nobody's  nigh  to  hear. 
My  love  is  young,  she  is  young,  is  young ; 

When  she  laughs  the  dimple  dips. 
We  walked  in  the  wind,  and  her  long  locks  blew 

Till  sweetly  they  touched  my  lips. 

And  I'll  out  to  the  freezing  mere. 

Where  the  stiff  reeils  whistle  so  low. 
And  I'll  tell  my  mind  to  the  friendly  wind, 

Because  I  have  loved  her  so. 
Ky,  and  she's  trne,  my  lady  is  true ! 

And  that's  the  best  of  it  all ; 
And  when  she  blushes  my  heart  ao  yearns 

That  tears  arp  ready  to  fall. 

And  it's  O  ray  love,  my  love ! 

And  it's  O  my  dear,  my  dear! 
It's  of  her  that  I'll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 

When  nobotly's  nigh  to  hear. 


COI.D  AND  QUIET. 
Coi.n,  my  dear,  —  cold  and  quiet. 

Ill  tlieir  cups  on  yonder  lea. 
Cowslips  fold  the  brown  bee's  diet ; 

iSo  the  moBB  enfoldeth  thee. 
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'•  I'latil  me,  iiiant  me.  O  love,  a  lily  flower  — 
Plant  at  my  head,  1  pray  you,  ft  greeD  tree ; 
And  wlimi  uiir  children  sleep,"  she  sighed,  "  at  the 
duak  hour. 
And  wheu  the  lily  blossomB,  0  come  out  to  me  !  " 
Lost,  my  dear?     Lost!  nay,  deet>est 

Love  is  that  wbiuh  loseth  k'asl; 
Throiigli  the  night-time  while  thou  sleepest. 
Still  I  wntL'L  tlie  shrouded  east. 
Near  thee,  near  thee,  niy  wife  that  aye  liveth, 
"  Lost "  is  no  woid  for  such  a  love  as  mine  ; 
Love  from  hor  past  to  me  a  present  giveth. 
And  love  itself  doth  comfort,  making  pain  divine. 
Rest,  my  dear,  rest.     Fair  tthoweth 
That  which  was,  and  not  in  vaid 
Sacred  have  I  kept,  God  knowelh. 
Love's  last  words  atween  us  twain. 
"  Mold  by  our  past,  niy  onlj-  love,  my  lover; 
Fall  not,  but  rise,  0  love,  by  loss  of  mo  !  " 
Boughs   from   our  garden,  white  with  bloom  bftng 
over. 
Love,  now  the    children  slumber,  !  come  out  to 
thee. 


A  SNOW  MOUNTAIN. 
Can  I  make  white  enough  my  thought  for  tliee. 

Or  wash  my  words  in  light?    Thou  hast  no  mate 
To  sit  aloft  in  silence  silently 

And  twin  those  matohless  heights  undesecnttc. 
Reverend  as  Lear,  wheu,  lorn  of  shelter,  be 

Stood,  with  his  old  white  bead,  surprised  at  fate; 
Alone  as  Galileo,  when,  set  free. 

Before  the  stars  he  mused  disconsolate. 
Ay,  and  remote)  as  the  dead  lonle  of  song, 
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Great  masters  who  have  made  us  what  we  are, 
For  thou  and  they  liave  tiuight  us  how  to  long 

And  feel  a  sacred  want  of  the  fair  and  far: 
Reign,  and  keep  life  in  this  our  deep  desure  — 
Our  only  greatness  is  that  we  aspire. 


SLEEP. 
(a  woman  speaks.) 

O  SLEEP,  we  are  beholden  to  thee,  sleep, 
Tliou  bearest  angels  to  us  in  the  night. 
Saints  out  of  heaven  with   palms.     Seen  by  thy 
light 

Sorrow  is  some  old  tale  that  goeth  not  deep ; 

Love  is  a  iK>uting  child.     Once  1  did  sweep 

Tiirough  space  with  thee,  and,  lo,  a  dazzling  sight — 
Stars !  They  came  on,  I   felt  their  drawing  and 
might ; 

And  some  had  dark  companions.     Once  (I  weep 

When  I  remember  that)  we  sailed  the  tide, 

And  found  fair  isles,  where  no  isles  used  to  bide. 
And  met  there  mv  lost  love,  who  said  to  me, 

Tluit  'tfvas  a  long  mistake:  he  had  not  died. 
Sleep,  in  the  world  to  come  how  strange  'twill  be 
Never  to  want,  never  to  wish  for  thee ! 


PROMISING. 
(a  max  speaks.) 

Once,  a  new  world,  the  sun-swart  marinere, 
Columbus,  promised,  and  was  sore  withstood, 

Ungraced,  unhelped,  unheard  for  many  a  year; 
But  let  at  last  to  make  his  promise  good. 
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Promised  and  proniieing  1  go,  most  denr, 

To  better  inj-  dull  heart  with  love's  swoct  feud, 
My  ]ife  with  its  moBt  reverent  hope  and  fear, 

And  my  religion,  with  fair  gralilnde. 
O  we  must  p.irt ;  the  stars  for  rae  contend. 

And  all  the  winda  that  blow  on  all  the  seas. 
Through  wonderful  waste  places  I  must  wend, 

And  with  a  promise  my  sad  soul  appease. 
Promise  then,  promise  much  of  far-off  bliss ; 
But — ah,  for  present  joy,  give  me  one  kiss. 


LOVE. 


Who  veileth  love  should  first  have  vanquished  fate. 
She  folded  up  the  dream  in  her  deep  heart. 
Her  fair  full  lips  were  silent  on  that  smart, 

Thick  fringed  eyes  did  on  the  grasses  wait. 

What  good?  one  eloquent  blush,  but  one,  and  straight 
The  meaning  of  a  life  was  known  ;  for  art 
Is  often  foiled  in  playing  nature's  part, 

And  time  holds  nothing  long  in\-io]nt«. 

Earth's  buried  seed  springs  up  —  slowly,  or  fast; 

The  ring  came  home,  that  one  in  ages  past 
Flung  to  the  keeping  of  unfathomed  seas: 
And  golden  apples  on  the  mystic  trees 

Were  sought  and  found,  and  borne  away  at  last. 
Though  watched  of  the  divine  Heapcrides. 


i 


HENRY.  ii^dl 


POEMS 

Wriiten  on  the  Deaths  of  Three  Lovely  Children  who  were 
taken  from  their  Parents  within  a  Month  of  one  another. 


IIENUY, 

AGED    EIGHT   YEARS. 

Yellow  leaves,  how  fast   they  flutter  —  woodland 
hollows  thickly  strewing, 
Where  the  wan  October  sunbeams  scantly  in  tlie 
uiid-dav  win, 
While  the  dim  gray  clouds  are  drifting,  and  in  sad- 
dened hues  imbuing 

All  without  and  all  within ! 

All  within  !  but  winds  of  autumn,  little  Henry,  round 
their  dwelling 
Did  not  load  your  father's  spirit  with  those  deep 
and  burdened  sighs  ;  — 
Only  eelK)ed  thoughts  of  sadness,  in  your  mother's 
bosom  swelling, 

Fast  as  tears  that  dim  her  eyes. 

Life  is  fraught  with   many  changes,  checked  with 
sorrow  and  nmtation, 
But  no  grief  it  ever  lightened  such  a  truth  before 
to  know :  — 
I  behold  them  —  father,  mother  —  as  they  seem  to 
contemplation. 

Only  three  short  weeks  ago ! 
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Saiideued  for  the  morrows  parting  —  up  the  stairs 
at  midnight  steoliug  — 
Ab  with  ciLutiouB  foot  we  glided  post  the  children's 
open  door,  — 
"  Come  in  here,"  they  said,  the  lampliglit  diinplei] 
formB  at  last  I'eveftliDg, 

^'  Kiss  theiD  iu  their  sleep  once  more." 
You  were  sleeping,  little  Henry,  with  your  eyelids 
scarcely  closing, 
Two  sweet  facea  near  together,  with  their  ronnded 
arms  entwined :  — 
And  the  rose-liud  lips  were  moving,  as  ir  stirrcil  in 
their  reposing 

By  llie  movement*!  of  tlie  mind  I 
Andyour  mother  smoothed  the  pillow,  and  her  sleeji- 
ing  treasures  numbered. 
Whispering  fondly  —  "He  isdreaming"^ — us  you 
turned  upon  your  bed — 
And  your  father  st<Kipc<l  to  kiss  you,  happy  dreamer, 
as  you  alumbei-ed. 

With  his  hand  upon  your  he«d  \ 
Did  he  know  the  true  deep  meaning  of  his  hlesaing? 
No !  he  never 
Heard    afnr   the   summons    uttered  —  '*  Come  Dp 


Iiithe 


-Nei 


How  the  awful  Augel  faces  kept  his  sleeping  boy 
forever. 

And  forever  in  their  view. 
Awful  Faces,  unimpassioned,  silent  FreeeticCB  were 
by  us. 
Shrouding  wings  —  majestic  beings  —  hidden  by 
this  earthly  veil  — 
Such  as  we  have  called  ou,  sayidg,  ••  Praise  the  Ixinl, 
O  Ananias, 

Azarias  and  Misael  I 
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But  we  saw  not,  and  who  kuowetb,  what  the  mis- 
Bioned  Spirits  taught  him, 
To  that  oue  small  bed  drawn  nearer,  when  we  lefl 
him  to  their  will? 
While   he   slumbered,    who    can  answer  for   what 
dreams  they  may  have  brought  him, 
When  at  midnight  all  was  still? 

Father!  Mother!    must  you  leave  him  on  his  bed, 
but  not  to  slumber? 
Are  the  small  hands  meekly  folded  on  his  breast, 
but  not  to  pray? 
When  you  count  yonr  children  over,  must  you  tell  a 
dififerent  number, 

Since  that  happier  yesterday  ? 

Father!  Mother!  weep  if  need  be,  since  this  is  a 
"  time  "  for  weeping, 
Comfort  comes  not  for  the  calling,  grief  is  never 
argued  down  — 
Coldly  sounds  the   admonition,  "  Why  lament?  in 
better  keeping 

Rests  the  child  than  in  vour  own." 

to 

"  Truth  indeed  !  but,  oh  !  compassion  !     Have  you 
sought  to  scan  my  sorrow  ?  " 
(Mother,  you  sliall  meekly  ponder,  listening  to  that 
common  tale) 
"  Does  your  heart  repeat  its  echo,  or  by  fellow- 
feeling  borrow 

Even  a  tone  that  might  avail? 

"  Might  avail  to  steal  it  from  me,  by  its  deep  lieart- 
warm  affection? 
Might  perceive  by  strength  of  loving  how  the  fond 
words  to  combine? 
Surely  no  !  I  will  be  silent,  in  vour  soul  is  no  reflection 

Of  the  care  that  burdens  mine !  " 


,  Futher,  und  ^'our 
1  ivitL  your  list- 
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WLtu  Uii;  wiuler  twilight  gutLer 
tliuughts  shall  waiider. 
Sitting  lonel^v  you  shall  blend  biu 
lesa  reveries, 
Half  forgetful  wlmt  division  holds  the  form  wliereon 
jou  iwuder 

From  its  place  npon  your  knees — 
With  a  start  of  reeoUectJou,  with  a  half-reproachful 

Of  iUelf  the  heart  eball  question,  "  Art  thou  then 
no  longer  here  ? 
Is  it  so,  my  littk-  Uenry?     Are  we  set  so  fur  asunder 

Who  were  wont  to  be  so  near?" 
While  the  fire-liglit  dimly  fliL'kers,  and  the  teugtbened 
shades  arc  meeting. 
To  itself  the  heart  shall  answer,  "  He  shall  come 

I  shall  never  bear  his  footsteps  uor  the  child's  sweet 
voice  entreating 

For  admiseion  at  my  door." 
But  upon  your  fair,  fair  forehead,  no  r^rets  nor 
griefs  are  dwelling, 
Neither  sorrow  nor  disquiet  do  the  peaeet\il  fea- 
tures know  ; 
Nor  that  look,  whose  wistfnl  beauty  seemed  tb«f 
sad  hearts  to  be  telling, 

"  Daylight  breuketh,  let  me  go !  " 
Daylight  breaketh,  little  Henry ;  in  its  bcaois  your 
soul  awaketh  — 
Whiit  though  night  should  close  around  us,  dim 
and  dreary  to  the  view  — 
Though  our  souls  should  walk  iu  darkness,  far  away 
that  morning  breaketh 

Into  endless  day  for  you  1 
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SAMUEL, 

AGED  NINE  TEAKS. 

They  have  left  you,  little  Ileury,  but  they  have  not 
left  you  lonely  — 
Brothers'  hearts  so  kuit  together  could  not,  might 
not  separate  dwell, 
Fain  to  seek  you  in  the  mansions  far  away — One 
lingered  only 

To  bid  those  behind  farewell ! 

Gentle  Boy  !  —  His  childlike  nature  in  most  guileless 
form  was  moulded. 
And  it  may  be  that  his  spirit  woke  in  glory  un- 
aware, 
Since  so  calmly  he  resigned  it,  with  his  hands  still 
meekly  folded. 

Having  said  his  evening  prayer. 

Or — if  conscious  of  that  summons  ''Speak,  O  Tx)rd, 
Thv  servant  hearetli "  — 
As  one  said,  whose  name  they  gave  him,  might 
his  willing  answer  be, 
''  Here  am  I  "  —  like  him  replying  —  •'  At  Thy  gates 
my  soul  appeareth. 

For  behold  Thou  calledst  me  !  " 

A  deep  silence  —  utter  silence,  on  his  earthly  home 
descendeth :  — 
Reading,  i)hiying,  sleeping,  waking  —  he  is  gone, 
and  few  remain  ! 
*'  O  the  loss  I  "  —  they  utter,  weeping  —  every  voice 
its  echo  lendeth  — 

*'  O  the  loss  I  "  —  But,  O  the  gain  I 
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On  that  tranqtiil  shore  his  sjiirit  was  vuuflisHfud  au 
eaily  landing. 
Lest  tlie  toils  of  crime  Bhould  stniu  it,  or  the  ihrall 
of  guilt  control  — 
Lest  that '"wiekedneaB  shonid  alter  the  yet  simple 
iimleratandiug. 

Or  deceit  beguile  his  soul ! " 
'•Lay  not  iip  on  earth  thy  ti'eosure" — thoy  Live 
read  that  Bentcnce  diilyi 
Moth  and  rust  shall  fret  thy  riolies —  earthly  good 
hath  swift  decay  — 
"  Even  80,"  each  heart  replieth —  "As  for  me,  my 
riches  truly 

Make  them  wings  and  flee  away  1" 
"O  ray  riches!  —  O  my  children  I  —  dearest  part  of 
life  and  being, 
Treasures  looked  to  for  the  solace  of  this  life's 
declining  years, — 
Were  our  voices  cold  lo  hearings  or  our  faces  cold 
to  seeiug. 

That  J'B  left  us  to  our  tears?" 
"  We   inherit  conscious  silence,  ceasiu<;  of  some 
merry  laughter, 
And   the    hush   of   two   sweet   voices  —  (healing 
sounds  fur  spirits  bruised  !) 
Of  the  tread  of  joyous  foutstejis  in  the  pathway  fol- 
lowing after. 

Of  two  names  no  longer  used  !  " 
Question  for  them,  little  Sister,  in  yonr  aweet  and 
childish  fashion  — 
Search  and  seek  theiu,  Itaby  Brother,  with  your 
calm  and  asking  eyes  — 
Dimpled  lips  Hint  fail  to  utter  fond  appeal  or  ft 

Mild  regret  or  dim  surprise  I 
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There  are  two  tall  trees  above  you,  by  the  high  east 
window  growing, 
Underneath  them,  shimber  sweetly,  lapt  in  silence 
deep,  serene ; 
Save,  when  pealing  in  the  distance,  organ  notes  to- 
waixls  you  flowing 

Echo  —  with  a  pause  between  I 

And  that  pause  ?  —  a  voice  shall  fill  it  —  tones  that 
blessed  you  daily,  nightly, 
Well  beloved,  but  not  sufficing,  Sleepers,  to  awake 
YOU  now, 
Though  so  near  he  stand,  that  shadows  from  your 
trees  may  tremble  lightly 

On  his  book  and  on  his  brow ! 

Sleep  then  ever !  Neither  singing  of  sweet  biixls  shall 
break  your  slumber. 
Neither  fall  of  dew,  nor  sunshine,  dance  of  leaves, 
nor  drift  of  snow. 
Charm  those  dropt  lids  more  to  open,  nor  the  tran- 
quil bosoms  cumber 

With  one  care  for  things  below ! 

It  is  something,  the  assurance,  that  you  ne'er  shall 
feel  like  sorrow. 
Weep  no  past  and  dread  no  future — know  not 
sighing,  feel  not  pain — 
Nor  a  dav  that  looketh  forward  to  a  mournfuUer  to- 
morrow  — 

"  Clouds  returning  after  rain  !  " 

No,  far  off,  the  daylight  breaketh,  in  its  beams  each 
soul  awaketh : 
*'  What  though  clouds,"  they  sigh,  "  be  gathered 
dark  and  storm v  to  the  view, 
Though  the  lijrht  our  eyes  forsakcth,  fresh  and  sweet 
behold  it  breaketh 

Into  endless  day  for  you !  " 


Ami  the  lust  Uctober  roses 

The;  have  laid  a  gathered  bloB 
ODe  who  sleepeth 

With  a  au abeam 

Calm,  and  draped  in  enow;  rai 

one  that  dreameth. 

And  a  grave  sweet  smile  hat 

that  may  not  ejKak ; 

Slanting  down  that  narrow  8U 

glory  gleam eth 

On  the  sainted  bi 

There  is  eileoce  !    They  who 

word  of  grief  or  wailing 

In  a  strange  unwonted  caimn 

caoDot  cease. 

Though  tlie  pulse  of  life  beat  ft 

back,  and  hope  be  fuilin; 

They,  like  Aarou. 

While  they  gaze  on  her,  the  dei 
slow  pauses  sound  eth  ; 
Long  tlii'y  hearken — father- 
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Still  in  silence  to  its  tolling  the}'  count  over  all  lier 
meetness 
To  lie  near  their  hearts  and  soothe  them  in  all  sor- 
rows and  all  fears ; 
Her  short  life   lies  spread    before  them,  but  they 
cannot  tell  her  sweetness, 

Easily  as  tell  her  years. 

Only  daughter  —  Ah !  how  fondly  Thought  around 
that  lost  name  lingers. 
Oft  when  lone  your  mother  sitteth,  she  shall  weep 
and  droop  her  head, 
She  shall  mourn   her  baby-sempstress,  with   those 
imitative  fingers, 

Drawing  out  her  aimless  thread. 

In  your  father's  Future  cometh  many  a  sad  uncheered 
to-morrow. 
But  in  sleep  shall  three  fair  faces  heavenly-calm 
towards  him  lean  — 
Like  a  threefold  cord  shall  draw  him  through  the 
weariness  of  sorrow. 

Nearer  to  the  things  unseen. 

With  the  closing  of  your  eyelids  close  the  dreams  of 

expectation,  [their  way : 

And  so  ends  the  fairest  chapter  in  the  records  of 

Therefore  —  O  thou  God  most  holy  —  God  of  rest 

and  consolation, 

Be  thou  near  to  them  tliis  da}* ! 

Be  Thou  near,  when  they  shall  nightly,  by  the  bed 
of  infant  brothers. 
Hear  their  soft  and  gentle  breathing,  and   shall 
bless  them  on  their  knees  ; 
And  shall  think  how  coldly  falleth  the  white  moon- 
light  on  the  others. 

In  their  bed  beneath  the  trees. 


Be  Thou  near,  each  chasten 

and  conflict  nerving, 

Let  Tby  voice  say,  "Fat 

treasurcB  live  above! 

Now  be  BtroDg,  be  strong,  m 

much  with  serving 

At  the  shrine  c 

Let  them  sleep !    In  course 

House  shall  crumble. 

And  the  broad  and  stately 

And  high  arches,  ancient  arc 

in  clothing  humble, 

Creeping  moss 

Ancient  arches,  old  and  hot 

glimmer  through  them 

And  invest  them  with  a  be: 

should  not  share, 

And  the  moonlij^ht  slanting 

moonlight  shall  imbue 

With  a  sadness 

Then  the  soft  green  moss  si 

world  shall  all  forget ; 

Life,  and  stir,  and  toil,  and 
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Aud  the  world,  growing  old  iu  sinDing,  shall  deny 
her  first  beginuiQg, 
And  think  scorn  of  words  which  whisper  how  that 
all  must  pass  away  ; 
Time's  arrest  and  intermission  shall  account  a  vain 
tradition, 

And  a  dream,  the  reckoning  day ! 

Till  His  blast,  a  blast  of  terror,  shall  awake  in  shame 
and  sadness 
Faithless  millions  to  a  vision  of  the  failing  earth 
aud  skies, 
And  more  sweet  than  song  of  Angels,  in  their  shout 
of  joy  and  gladness. 

Call  the  dead  in  Christ  to  rise ! 

Then,  by  One  Man's   intercession,  standing   clear 
from  their  transgression. 
Father — mother — you  shall  meet  them  fairer  than 
they  were  before, 
And  have  joy  with  the  Redeemed,  joy  ear  liath  not 
heard  —  heart  dreamed. 

Ay  forever  —  evermore  ! 


THE  TWO  MARGARETS. 


I. 

MARGARET   BY   THE   MERE   SIDE. 

Lying  imbedded  in  the  green  champaign 
That  gives  no  shadow  to  thy  silvery  face, 

Open  to  all  the  heavens,  and  all  their  train, 

The  marshalled  clouds  that  cross  with  stately  pace, 

No  steadfast  hills  on  thee  reflected  rest, 

Nor  waver  with  the  dimpling  of  thy  breast. 
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O,  silent  Mere  I  about  wbose  luni^cs  spring 
Thick  biilrasbes  to  hide  the  rced-bird's  nest ; 

Where  the  shy  ousel  dips  her  glossy  wlog, 
And  balanced  io  the  water  takes  lier  rest : 

While  under  bending  lea  res.  all  gem-arrajed, 

Blue  dragon-Sies  sit  panting  iu  Uie  shade ; 

Warm,  etillv  place,  the  sundew  loves  thee  well, 
And  the  greensward  comes  creeping  to  thy  brink. 

And  golden  saxifrage  and  pimpernel 

Lean  down  to  thee  their  perfumed  heads  to  drink  ; 

And  heavy  with  the  weight  of  bees  doth  bend 

White  clover,  and  beneath  thy  wave  descend ; 


While  the  sweet  scent  of  bean-fields,  floated  wide 

On  a  loug  eddy  of  the  lightsome  air 
Over  the  level  mead  to  thy  lone  side. 

Doth  lose  itself  among  thy  zephyrs  rare. 
With  wafts  from  hawthorn  howere  and  new-cut  hay. 
And  blooming  orchards  tying  far  away. 

Thou  hast  thy  Sabbaths,  when  a  deeper  calm 
Descends  upon  thee,  quiet  Merc,  and  then 

There  is  a  sound  of  bells,  a  far-off  psabu 

From  gray  church  towers,  that  swims  across  tlie 
fen  ; 

And  the  light  sigb  where  grass  and  watei-s  meet. 

Is  thy  meek  welcome  to  the  visit  sweeL 

Thou  hast  thy  lovers.     Though  the  angler's  rod 
Dimple  thy  surface  seldom ;  though  the  oar 

Fill  not  with  silvery  globes  thy  fringing  sod. 
Nor  send  long  ripples  to  thy  lonely  shore ; 

Though  fi'w,  as  in  a  glass,  have  eared  lo  trace 

The  smile  of  nature  moving  on  thy  face  ; 
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Thou  hast  thy  lovers  truly.     *Mid  the  cold 

Of  Dortheru  tarns  the  wild-fowl  dream  of  thee, 

And,  keeping  thee  in   mind,  their  wings  unfold, 
And  shape  their  course,  high  soaring,  till  they  see 

Down  in  the  world,  like  molten  silver,  rest 

Their  goal,  and  screaming  plunge  them  in  th}*  breast. 

Fair  Margaret,  who  sittest  all  day  long 
On  the  gray  stone  beneath  the  sycamore, 

The  bowering  tree  with  branches  lithe  and  strong, 
The  only  one  to  grace  the  level  shore. 

Why  dost  thou  wait?  for  whom  with  patient  cheer 

Gaze  yet  so  wistfully  adown  the  Mere? 

Thou  canst  not  tell,  thou  dost  not  know,  alas ! 

Long  watchings  leave  behind  them  little  trace ; 
And  yet  how  sweetly  must  the  mornings  pass, 

That  bring  thai  dreamy-  calmness  to  thy  face ! 
How  quickly  must  the  evenings  come  that  find 
Thee  still  regret  to  leave  the  Mere  behind ! 

Thy  cheek  is  resting  on  thy  hand  ;  thine  eyes 
Are  like  twin  violets  but  half  enclosed. 

And  quiet  as  the  deeps  in  yonder  skies. 
Never  more  peacefully  in  love  reposed 

A  mother's  gaze  upon  her  offspring  dear. 

Than  thine  upon  the  long  far-stretching  Mere. 

Sweet  innocent !     Thy  yellow  hair  floats  low 
In  rippling  undulations  on  thy  breast. 

Then  stealing  down  the  parted  love-locks  flow, 
Bathed  in  a  sunbeam  on  thy  knees  to  rest. 

And  touch  those  idle  hands  that  folded  lie. 

Having  from  s\)OTi  and  toil  a  like  immunity, 

Through  thy  life's  dream  with  what  a  touching  grace 

Childhoo<l  attends  thee,  nearly  woman  grown ; 
Her  dimples  linger  yet  upon  thy  face, 
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Nor  Dooii  beguile  thee  fror 
And  thy  long  watch  beneai 

No,  down  the  Mere,  as  far 
Where  its  long  reaches  f 

Thy  constant  gaze,  fair  ch 
But  neither  thou  nor  anv 

Aught  but  the  grassy  bacrk 

And  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  s] 

And  yet  'tis  not  with  expec 
That  thy  mute  rosy  mou 

No  fluttering  hope  to  thy  y 
Nor  disap[x>intment  trou 

All  satisfied  with  gazing  ev 

Along  the  sunny  Mere  and 

The*brooding  wren  flies  pei 
Thou  wilt  not  move  to  m 

The  timid  sheep  browse  clc 
And  heedless  at  thy  side 

So  long  amongst  them  thou 

They  know  that  harmless  h 

Thou  wilt  not  lift  it  up  —  n 

The  foxglove  bells  that  fl 

And  put  thorn  in  thy  boson 
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Gaze  on  ;  —  take  in  the  voices  of  the  Mere, 
The  break  of  shallow  water  at  thy  feet, 

Its  splash  among  long  reeds  and  grasses  sere, 
And  its  weird  sobbing,  —  hollow  music  meet 

For  ears  like  thine ;  listen  and  talk  thy  fill, 

And  dream  on  it  by  night,  when  all  is  still. 

Full  sixteen  years  have  slowly  passed  away, 
Young  Margaret,  since  thy  fond  mother  here 

Came  down,  a  six  months*  w^ife,  one  April  day. 
To  see  her  husband*s  boat  go  down  the  Mere, 

And  track  its  course,  till,  lost  in  distance  blue, 

In  mellow  light  it  faded  from  her  view. 

It  faded,  and  she  never  saw  it  more  ;  — 

Nor  any  human  eye  ; — oh.  grief!  oh,  woe  I 

It  faded, —  and  returned  not  to  shore  ; 
But  far  above  it  still  the  waters  flow  — 

And  none  beheld  it  sink,  and  none  could  tell 

Where  coldly  slept  the  form  she  loved  so  well  I 

But  that  sad  day,  unknowing  of  her  fate, 
She  homeward  turn'd  her  still  reluctant  feet ; 

And  at  her  wheel  she  spun,  till  dark  and  late, 
The  evening  fell ;  —  the  time  when  thej*  should 
meet ;  — 

Till  the  stars  paled  that  at  deep  midnight  burned  — 

And  morning  dawned,  and  he  was  not  returned. 

And  the  bright  sun  came  up, — she  thought  too  soon.  — 

And  shed  his  ruddy  light  along  the  Mere ; 
And  day  wore  on  too  quickly,  and  at  noon 
She  came  and  wept  beside  the  waters  clear. 
*•  How  could  he  be  so  late  ?  "  —  and  then  hope  fled  ; 
And  disappointment  darkned  into  dread. 

He  NEVER  came,  and  she  with  weepings  sore 
Peered  in  the  water-flags  unceasingly  ; 
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On  the  gray  etone,  tiie  moat 

With  the  great  sycamore 

Till  after  many  days  a  broh 

Hard  by  her  seat  was  drifte 

It  came,  —  a  token  of  hie  fi 
The  sum  of  her  misrortui 

As  if  sent  up  in  pity  to  hir 
The  tidings  of  her  widen 

And  pnt  away  the  pining  h( 

That  made  her  grief  more  b: 

And  slie  was  patient ;  tliroi 
She  toiled  ;  though  none 

And  did  not  wear  tlic  sullen 

Nor  call  on  death  to  end 

But  lc9t  the  grief  should  ovt 

She  toiled  as  heretofore,  an< 

Hut,  her  work  done,  what  tli 
Rose  over  the  cool  water. 

To  the  gray  stone,  and  saw 
Drop  down  the  misty  Men 

And  wondered  whether  ther 

Where  the  soft  ripple  wandt 
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To  the  dead  father  uuderneath  the  wave ; 
And  it  brought  back  a  remnant  of  delight, 
A  little  sunshine  to  its  mother's  sight ; 

A  little  wonder  to  her  heart  grown  numb, 
And  a  sweet  yearning  pitiful  and  keen : 

She  took  it  as  from  that  poor  father  come, 
Her  and  the  misery  to  stand  between ; 

Her  little  maiden  babe,  who  day  bv  day 

Sucked  at  her  breast  and  charmed  her  woes  away.    . 

But  years  flew  on  ;  the  child  was  still  the  same. 
Nor  human  language  she  had  learned  to  speak ; 

Her  lips  were  mute,  and  seasons  went  and  came. 
And  brought  fresh  beauty  to  her  tender  cheek ; 

And  all  the  day  upon  the  sunny  shore 

She  sat  and  mused  beneath  the  sycamore. 

Strange  sympathy !  she  watched  and  wearied  not. 
Haply  unconscious  what  it  was  she  sought ; 

Her  mother's  tale  she  easily  forgot, 

And  if  she  listened  no  warm  tears  it  brought ; 

Though  surely  in  the  yearnings  of  her  heart 

The  unknown  voyager  must  have  had  his  part. 

Unknown  to  her ;  like  all  she  saw  unknown. 
All  sights  were  fresh  as  when  they  first  began, 

All  sounds  were  new  ;  each  murmur  and  each  tone 
And  cause  and  consequence  she  could  not  scan. 

Forgot  that  night  brought  darkness  in  its  train, 

Nor  reasoned  that  the  day  would  come  again. 

There  is  a  happiness  in  past  regret ; 

And  echoes  of  the  harshest  sound  are  sweet. 
The  mother's  soul  was  struck  with  grief,  and  yet. 

Repeated  in  her  child,  'twas  not  unmeet 
That  echo-like  the  grief  a  tone  should  take 
Painless,  but  ever  pensive  for  her  sake. 
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For  her  de&r  sake,  vboee  piitieat  eoul  waa  linked 

By  ties  so  many  to  the  babe  unborn ; 
WhoBe  hope,  b_v  slow  degrees  become  extinct. 

Fur  evermore  had  left  her  child  forluii'a. 
Yet  left  no  coDseiousnesa  of  want  or  woe, 
Nor  wonder  vugue  thai  lliese  things  should  be  so. 
Truly  her  joys  were  limited  and  few, 

But  they  suflJeed  a  life  to  satisfy. 
That  neither  fret  nor  dim  foreboding  knew, 

But  breathed  the  air  in  a  great  harmony 
With  its  own  platic  and  part,  and  was  at  one 
With  all  it  knew  of  earth  and  moon  and  sun. 
For  all  of  them  were  worked  into  the  di-eam, — 

The  husky  sighs  of  wheat-fields  in  it  wrought ; 
All  the  laud-miles  belonged  to  it ;  the  stream 

That  fed  the  Mere  ran  througli  it  tike  a  thouglit. 
It  was  a  passion  of  peace,  and  loved  to  watt 
'Neath  boughs  with  fair  green  light  illuminate  ; 
To  wait  with  her  alone  ;  always  alone  : 

For  any  that  drew  near  she  heeded  not, 
Wanting  them  little  as  the  lily  grown 

Apart  from  others,  in  a  shady  plot, 
Wants  fellow-lilies  of  like  fair  degree, 
In  her  still  glen  to  bear  her  company. 
Always  alone  :  and  yet,  there  waa  a  child 

Who  loved  this  child,  and,  from  his  turret  towers. 
Across  the  lea  would  roara  to  where,  in-tsled 

And  fenced  in  rapturous  silence,  went  her  hours. 
And,  with  slow  footsteps  drawn  anear  the  place 
Where  niutfi  she  sat,  would  ponder  on  her  face. 
And  wonder  at  her  with  a  childish  awe. 

And  L'orae  again  to  look,  and  yet  again. 
Till  the  sweet  rippling  of  the  Mere  would  draw 

His  longing  to  itself  :  while  in  her  train 
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The  water-hen  come  forth,  would  bring  her  brood 
From  slumbering  in  the  rushy  solitude  ; 

Or  to  their  young  would  curlews  call  and  clang 
Their  homeless   young   that  down    the   furrows 
creep ; 

Or  the  wind-hover  in  the  blue  would  hang, 
Still  as  a  rock  set  in  the  watery  deep. 

Then  from  her  presence  he  would  break  away, 

Unmarked,  ungreeted  yet,  from  daj-  to  day. 

But  older  grown,  the  Mere  he  haunted  yet. 

And  a  strange  joy  from  its  wild  sweetness  caught ; 

Whilst  careless  sat  alone  maid  Margaret, 

And  "  shut  the  gates"  of  silence  on  her  thought, 

All  througli  spring  mornings  gemmod  with  melted 
rime. 

All  through  hay-harvest  and  through  gleaning  time. 

O  pleasure  for  itself  that  boyhood  makes, 
O  happiness  to  roam  the  sighing  shore. 

Plough  up  with  elfin  craft  the  water-flakes, 
And  track  the  nested  rail  with  cautious  oar ; 

Then  floating  lie  and  look  with  wonder  new 

Straight  up  in  the  great  dome  of  light  and  blue. 

O  pleasure  !  yet  they  took  him  from  the  wold. 
The  reed}*  Mere,  and  all  his  pastime  there, 

The  place  where  he  was  born,  and  would  grow  old 
If  God  his  life  so  many  years  should  spare ; 

From  the  loved  haunts  of  childhood  and  the  plain 

And  pasture-lands  of  his  own  broad  domain. 

And  he  came  down  when  wheat  was  in  the  sheaf. 
And  with  her  fruit  the  apple-branch  bent  low, 

While  yet  in  August  glory  hung  the  leaf. 
And  flowerless  aftermath  began  to  grow  ; 

He  came  from  his  gray  turrets  to  the  shore, 

And  sought  the  maid  beneath  the  sycamore. 
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He  Bought  bei',  not  because  liei'  tender  eyes 

Would  bi'igUteii  (it  his  t-omiug,  for  lie  kntw 
Full  eeldora  uiiv  thought  of  him  wouh)  rise 

Id  her  fiiir  bie.tet  wlic-n  hu  had  passed  fruni  vii-vr ; 
liilt  Cor  his  own  lovu's  sake,  that  uiibeguiled 
Drew  him  in  epiiit  to  the  silent  child. 
For  boyhood  in  its  better  hour  ia  proue 

To  reverence  what  it  hath  not  understood  ; 
And  be  liad  thought  some  lieaienly  meaning  shone 

I'Vom  her  clear  eyes,  that  mode  their  watchiugs 
good; 
Wliile  a  great  peneefulnesa  of  ahade  was  shed 
Like  oil  of  consecration  on  Lier  head. 


A  fishing  wallet  from  his  shoulder  stung. 

With  bounding  foot  Uc  renchud  tlm  moesy  place, 
A  little  moment  gently  o'er  her  liung, 

Pnt  back  liev  hair  and  looked  Ui>on  her  face, 
Then  fain  from  that  deep  dream  to  wake  her  yet. 
He  "  Mai^aret !  "  low  murmured,  '•  Margaret ! 
"  Look  at  me  once  before  I  leave  the  laod. 

For  I  aiu  going, — going.  Margaret." 
And  then  she  sighed,  and,  lifting  up  her  hand, 

Laid  it  along  his  young  fresh  cheek,  and  set 
Upon  his  face  those  blue  twin-deeps,  her  eyea. 
And  moved  it  back  fioni  her  in  tioiibled  wise, 
Reeausii  ho  came  l«lween  her  and  lier  fat«, 

The  Mere.     She  sighed  again  as  one  nppresaed  ; 
The  waters,  shining  clear,  with  delicate 

Reflections  waveied  on  her  blameless  breast ; 
And  through  the  branches  dropt,  like  flickeringa  fur. 
And  played  upon  her  hands  ond  on  her  hair. 
And  he,  withdrawn  a  little  space  to  see. 

Murmured  in  tender  rnth  Unit  was  not  pain, 
"  Farewell,  1  go;  but  sometimes  think  of  me. 
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Maid  Miirjjaret ; "  and  there  came  ))V  ai^ain 
A  whispering  in  the  reed-beds  and  the  sway 
Of  waters :  then  he  turned  and  went  liis  way. 

* 

And  wilt  thou  think  on  him  now  he  is  gone? 

No  ;  thou  wilt  gaze  :  tliough  thy  young  eyes  grow 
dim, 
And  thy  soft  ciieek  become  all  pale  and  wan, 

Still  thou  wilt  gaze,  and  spend  no  thought  on  him  ; 
There  is  no  sweetness  in  his  laugh  for  thee  — 
No  beauty  in  his  fresh  heart's  gayety. 

But  wherefore  hnger  in  deserted  haunts? 

Wh}'  of  the  past,  as  if  yet  present,  sing? 
The  yellow  iris  on  the  mar<cin  flaunts, 

With  hyacinth  the  banks  are  blue  in  spring, 
And  under  dappled  clouds  the  lark  afloat 
Pours  all  the  April-tide  from  her  sweet  throat. 

But  Margart't — ah  !  thou  art  there  no  more. 

And  thiok  dank  moss  creeps  oyer  thy  gra}'  stone  ; 

Thy  path  is  lost  that  skirted  the  low  shore, 
With  willow-grass  and  speedwell  oyergrown ; 

Thine  eye  has  closed  foreyer,  and  thine  ear 

Drinks  in  no  more  the  music  of  the  Mt»re. 

The*boy  shall  come  —  shall  come  again  in  spring. 
Well  pleased  that  pastoral  solitude  to  share, 

And  some  kind  offering  in  his  hand  will  bring 
To  cast  into  thy  lap,  O  maid  most  fair  — 

Some  clasping  gem  about  thy  neck  to  rest. 

Or  heave  and  glimmer  on  thy  guileless  breast. 

And  he  shall  wondiT  why  thou  art  not  here 
The  solitude  with  *'  smiles  to  entiMtain.*' 

And  gaze  along  the  reaches  of  the  Mere ; 
But  he  shall  ncyer  see  thy  face  again  — 

Shall  neyer  see  upon  the  reedy  shore 

Maid  Margaret  beneath  her  sycamore. 
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*nKT    IS   THK    XEBEC. 

I  (Koburt  l>cla«wr),  lliiks  tnril 
*lnii'»  Brmy,  aiid  wu  wuundtid  ii 
about  to'CDty-KVSD  yenn  a(  ■< 
ItDUir  a  nuuked  maa,  h«  quIlMd 
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Resting  within  his  tent  at  Imn  of  day, 
A  wuiliug  voice  his  scautv  sleep  beset : 

He  started  up  —  it  did  not  flee  away  — 

'Twas  no  part  of  bis  dream,  but  still  did  fret 

And  pine  into  his  heart,  "  Ab  me !  idi  rae  1 " 

Broken  with  heaving  sobs  right  moiirDfultjr. 

Then  he  arose,  and,  troubled  at  this  thing, 

All  wearily  toward  the  voice  he  went 
Over  the  down-trodden  bracken  and  the  ling. 

Until  it  brought  him  to  a  soldier's  tent- 
Where,  witli  tlie  tears  npon  her  face,  he  found 
A  little  maiden  weeping  on  the  ground  ; 

And  backward  in  the  tent  an  aged  crone 
Upi>i'aided  her  full  harshly  more  and  more. 

But  sunk  lier  chiding  to  an  undertone 

When  she  beheld  him  standing  at  llie  door, 

And  calmeil  her  voice,  ami  di'opped  her  lifted  Imndt 

And  answered  him  with  accent  soft  and  blnud. 

No,  the  yonng  child  was  none  of  hers,  she  said. 
But  she  had  found  lier  where  the  ash  lay  white 

About  a  smoulderiug  tent ;  her  infant  head 
AH  shelterless,  she  tln-ough  the  dewy  night 

Had  slumbered  on  the  field.  —  ungentle  fate 

For  a  lone  child  so  soft  and  delicate. 
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"  And  I,"  quoth  she,  *'  have  tended  her  with  care, 
And  thought  to  be  rewarded  of  her  kin, 

For  bv  her  rich  attire  and  features  fair 
I  know  her  birth  is  gentle  :  jet  within 

The  tent  unclaimed  she  doth  but  pine  and  weep, 

A  burden  I  would  fain  no  longer  keep." 

Still  whije  she  spoke  the  little  creature  wept, 
Till  painful  pity  touched  him  for  the  flow 

Of  all  those  tears,  and  to  his  heart  there  crept 
A  yearning  as  of  fatherhood,  and  lo ! 

Reaching  his  arms  to  her,  "  My  sweet/'  quoth  he, 

"  Dear  little  madam,  wilt  thou  come  with  me?" 

Then  she  left  off  her  crying,  and  a  look 
Of  wistful  wonder  stole  into  her  eyes. 

The  sullen  frown  her  dimpled  face  forsook, 
She  let  him  take  her,  and  forgot  her  sighs, 

Contented  in  his  alien  arms  to  rest, 

And  lay  her  baby  head  u|X)n  his  breast. 

Ah,  sure  a  stranger  trust  was  never  sought 

By  any  soldier  on  a  battle-plain*. 
He  brought  her  to  his  tent,  and  soothed  his  voice. 

Rough  with  command  ;  and  asked,  but  all  in  vain 
Her  story,  while  her  prattling  tongue  rang  sweet. 
She  playing,  as  one  at  home,  about  his  feet. 

Of  race,  of  country,  or  of  parentage. 

Her  lisping  accents  nothing  could  unfold  ;  — 

No  questioning  could  win  to  read  the  page 
Of  her  short  life  ;  —  she  left  her  tale  untold. 

And  home  and  kin  tlius  early  to  forgot. 

She  only  knew, — her  name  was  —  Margaret. 

Then  in  the  dusk  u|)on  his  arm  it  chanced 
That  night  that  suddenly  she  fell  asleep ; 

And  he  looked  down  on  her  like  one  entranced, 
And  listened  to  her  breathiuc:  still  and  deep, 
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The  small  sweet  hend,  then  wei 
And  soiiglit  u  nurse  to  tend  thii 

And  day  by  day  bis  heart  she  \ 
And  won  her  way  iuto  its  int 

A  heart  which,  but  for  lack  of  i 
To  fix  itself,  would  never  hai 

And,  0|>ei)ing  wide,  now  let  bei 

Within  its  Strang  unguarded  cit 

She,  like  a  dream,  unlocked  the 
Of  his  past  thoughts,  and  sei 

To  talk  with  bim  of  half-forgot 
The  pureuesB  and  the  peace  c 

"  Thou  also,  thou,"  to  sigh,  "  ■ 

(0  God,  the  chnugc  1)  once,  as 

The  baby-mistress  of  a  solilier'f 
She  had  but  frieudlessncss  to 

And  her  own  orphanhood  to  pl< 
When  he,  a  wayfarer,  ilid  pa 

And  bear  with  him  the  starry  b 

Out  of  its  jeopardy  from  tramp! 
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But  ere  the  fight,  when  higher  rose  the  sun, 
And  vet  were  distant  far  the  rebel  bands, 

She  heard  at  intervals  a  booming  gun, 
And  she  was  pleased,  and  laughing  clapped  her 
hands ; 

Till  he  came  in  with  troubled  look  and  tone. 

Who  chose  her  desolate  to  be  his  own. 

And  he  said,  '^  Little  madam,  now  farewell. 
For  there  will  be  a  battle  fought  ere  night. 

God  be  thy  shield,  for  He  alone  can  tell 

Which  way  niaj'  fall  the  fortune  of  the  fight. 

To  fitter  hands  the  care  of  thee  pertaiu. 

My  dear,  if  we  two  never  meet  again." 

Then  he  gave  money  shortly  to  her  nurse. 
And  charged  her  straitly  to  depart  in  haste. 

And  leave  the  plain,  whereon  the  deadly  curse 
Of  war  should  light  with  ruin,  death,  and  waste. 

And  all  the  ills  that  must  its  presence  blight, 

E'en  if  proud  victory  should  bless  the  right. 

"  But  if  the  rebel  cause  should  prosper,  then 
It  were  not  good  among  the  hills  to  wend ; 

But  journey  through  to  Boston  in  the  fen, 

And  wait  for  peace,  if  peace  our  God  shall  send ; 

And  if  my  life  is  spared,  I  will  essay,*' 

Quoth  he,  *'  to  join  you  there  as  best  I  may." 

So  then  he  kissed  the  child,  and  went  his  way  ; 

But  manv  troubles  rolled  above  his  head ; 
The  sun  arose  on  manv  an  evil  dav. 

And  ci-uel  deeds  were  done,  and  tears  were  shed ; 
And  hope  was  lost,  and  loyal  hearts  were  fain 
In  dust  to  hide,  —  ere  they  two  met  again. 

So  passed  the  little  child  from  thought,  from  view  — 
(The  snowdrop  blossoms,  and  then  is  not  there. 


Since  from  liis  ii.itive  Inm 
And  bopeksa  lo  avert  1 
For  all  Wfts  lost  timt  mifili 
And,  past  a  aoklier's  belp 
Aod   tlius  rolled  on  long 

And  Margaret  within  th 
The  lulling  wind  made  mn 

And  nothing  to  her  life*i 
Her  pastime  'twas  to  see  t 
And  wonderful  live  rainbow 

Ttie  gav  eea-plants  familial 

As  daisies  to  the  childrei 
Red  wavy  diilae  the  sun  but 

Raised  from  its  bed  to  gt 
The  vessel  and  the  sea  wer 
Her  house,  her  garden,  and 
Also  she  had  a  cabin  of  he 

For  beauty  like  an  elfin  [ 
With  Venice  glass  adorned. 

That  trembled  with  a  ma 
And  there  with  two  cased  r 
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Fair  playthings  to  the  little  maiden's  side, 
From  distant  ports,  and  cities  parted  wide. 

She  had  two  myrtle-plants  that  she  did  tend, 
And  think  all  trees  were  like  to  them  that  grew ; 

For  tilings  on  laud  she  did  confuse  and  blend,     - 
And  chiefly  from  the  deck  the  land  she  knew, 

And  in  her  heart  she  pitied  more  and  more 

The  steadfast  dwellers  on  the  cliangeless  shore. 

Green  fields  and  inland  meadows  faded  out 
Of  mind,  or  with  sea-images  were  linked  ; 

And  yet  she  had  her  childish  thoughts  about 
The  country  she  had  left  —  though  indistinct 

And  faint  as  mist  the  mountain-head  that  shrouds, 

Or  dim  through  distance  as  Magellan's  clouds. 

And  when  to  frame  a  forest  scene  she  tried, 
The  ever-present  sea  would  yet  intrude, 

And  all  her  towns  were  bv  the  water's  side. 
It  murmured  in  all  moorland  solitude. 

Where  rocks  and  the  ribbed  sand  would  intervene. 

And  waves  would  edge  her  fancied  village  green ; 

Because  her  heart  was  like  an  ocean  shell. 
That  holds  (men  say)  a  message  from  the  deep ; 

And  yet  the  land  was  strong,  she  knew  its  spell. 
And  harbor  lights  could  draw  her  in  her  sleep ; 

And  minster  chimes  from  piercdd  towers  that  swim, 

Were  the  laud-angels  making  God  a  hymn. 

So  she  grew  on,  the  idol  of  one  heart. 
And  the  delight  of  manv — and  her  face, 

Thus  dwelling  chiefly  from  her  sex  apart, 

Was  touched  with  a  most  deep  and  tender  grace  — 

A  look  that  never  aught  but  nature  gave, 

Artless,  yet  thoughtful ;  innocent,  yet  grave. 


The  sailor  folk  were  gl&d 

And  deemed  good  foitu 
She  was  tlicir  gimrdian  sai 

Prosperous  winds  were  i 
And    Btrnnge    rough   rowt 

nightly  made, 
While,  storm  or  calm,  she 
Clear  were  her  eyes,  that  a 

Sweet,  when  uplifted  to 
She  sat,  and  communed  wt 

And  riiiiibling  stories  cai 
Ilow  Ynle  was  kept,  how  n 
And  how  bells  rang  upon  a 

But  they  grew  brighter  whe 
First  trejnbled  over  the  s 

That  l>atlied  in  ruddy  light, 
For  then,  reclined  in  rest 

With  him  who  served  for  fa 

She  sat  uix)ii  the  deck  at  ev 

Then  tinned  towards  the  w( 

And  her  young  check  she 

He  taught  her  many  things 
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And  s[)oke  with  her  iu  ail  things  good  and  meet, 

And  told  the  story  of  her  native  isle, 
Till  at  the  end  he  made  her  tears  to  flow, 
Rehearsing  of  his  royal  master's  woe. 

And  of  the  stars  he  taught  her,  and  their  names, 
And  how  the  chai-tless  mariner  they  guide ; 

Of  quivering  light  that  in  the  zenith  flames. 
Of  monsters  in  the  deep  sea  caves  that  hide ; 

Then  changed  the  theme  to  fairy  records  wild, 

Enchanted  moor,  elf  dame,  or  changeling  cliild. 

To  her  the  Eastern  lands  their  strangeness  spread, 
The  dark-faced  Arab  in  his  long  blue  gown. 

The  camel  thrusting  down  a  snake-like  head 

To  browse  on  thorns  outside  a  walled  white  town, 

Where  palmy  clusters  rank  by  rank  upright 

Float  as  in  quivering  lakes  of  ribbed  light. 

And  when  the  ship  sat  like  a  broad-winged  bird 
Becalmed,  lo,  lions  answered  in  the  night 

Their  fellows,  all  the  hollow  dark  was  stirred 
To  echo  on  that  tremulous  thunder's  flight. 

Dying  in  weird  faint  moans  ;  —  till,  look  I  the  sun 

And  night,  and  all  the  things  of  night,  were  done. 

And  they,  toward  the  waste  as  morning  brake. 
Turned,  where,  in-isled  in  his  green  watered  land. 

The  Lybian  Zeus  lay  couched  of  old,  and  spake, 
Hemmed  in  with  leagues  of  furrow-fac^d  sand  — 

Then  saw  the  moon  (like  Joseph's  golden  cup 

Come  back)  behind  some  ruined  roof  swim  up. 

But  blooming  childhood  will  not  always  last, 
And  storms  will  rise  e'en  on  the  tideless  sea ; 

His  guardian  love  took  fright,  she  grew  so  fast. 
And  he  began  to  think  how  sad  'twould  be 

If  he  should  die,  and  pirate  hordes  sliould  get 

By  sword  or  shipwreck  his  fair  Margaret. 


And  so  lie  journeyed  wi 
Down  iLiiet  lanea,  by 

Where  wotidera  met  lior 
And  all  was  beautirul 

All,  from  tlie  forest  tieei 

To  yellow  cowslips  trcml 

All  new  —  the  long-draw 

The  eweet  solemnities 
The  white-haired  boys,  tl 

The  ruddy  gleam  throng 
The  green  of  pastures,  b 
And  endless  bubbling  of 
So  far  he  took  them  on  tfa 

Tlie  maiden  and  her  nn 
They  saw  at  last  a  peacef 

On  a  steep  mount,  and 
High  were  the  towers  and 
In  its  old  Widl  enclosed  ar 
There  dwelt  a  worthy  mat 

To  whom  in  time  of  wa 
Shielding  her  household  fi 

Wlien^  neither  l^w  r-ont.i 
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To  take  the  maid,  and  rear  her  for  his  sake, 
To  guard  her  youth,  and  let  her  breeding  be 
In  womanly  resei-ve  and  modesty. 

And  that  same  night  into  the  house  he  brought 
The  costly  fruits  of  all  his  voyages  — 

Rich  Indian  gems  of  wandering  craftsmen  wrought, 
Long  ropes  of  pearls  from  Persian  palaces. 

With  ingots  pure  and  coins  of  Venice  mould, 

And  silver  bars  and  bags  of  Spanish  gold ; 

And  costlv  merchandise  of  far-off  lands, 

And  golden  stuffs  and  shawls  of  Eastern  dye, 

He  gave  them  over  to  the  matron's  hands. 
With  jewelled  gauds,  and  tojs  of  ivorj'. 

To  be  her  dower  on  whom  his  love  was  set,  — 

His  dearest  child,  fair  Madam  Margaret. 

Then  he  entreated,  that  if  he  should  die. 

She  would  not  cease  her  guardian  mission  mild. 

Awhile,  as  undecided,  lingered  nigh. 
Beside  the  pillow  of  the  sleeping  child. 

Severed  one  wandering  lock  of  wavy  hair. 

Took  horse  that  night,  and  left  her  unaware. 

And  it  was  long  before  he  came  again  — 
So  long  that  Margaret  was  woman  grown  ; 

And  oft  she  wished  for  his  return  in  vain. 
Calling  him  softly  in  an  undertone ; 

Repeating  words  that  he  had  said  the  while. 

And  striving  to  recall  his  look  and  smile. 

If  she  had  known  — oh,  if  she  could  have  known  — 
The  toils,  the  hardships  of  those  absent  years  — 

How  bitter  thraldom  forced  the  unwilling  groan  — 
How  slavery  wrung  out  suMuing  tears. 

Not  calmly  had  she  passed  her  hours  away. 

Chiding  half  pettishly  the  long  delay. 


Sweet  Mai^aret  —  withd 

She  iipcnt  long  lioiii's  b 
The  stately  trees  that  in 

And,  oveitwined,  a  toi 
She  mused  amoDg  the  So 
In  winding  walks,  and  be 
Or  wandered  slowly  throi 

Where  oriel  windows  e 
And  tapestried  liangings, 

Displayed  the  story  of 
And,  come  at  noon  becon 
Beautiful  Rachel  leading  i 
At  last  she  reached  the  hi 

After  five  summere  spei 
Her  face  betokened  all  thi 

The  light  of  somewhat  i 
Asleep,  aud  waiting  for  tl 
^Vben   childish  thoughts, 

away. 
O !  we  are  far  too  hnppy  ^ 

We   have  our  good   thi 
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We  have  not  found  the  whole  —  and  we  must  die  — 

And  still  the  unclasped  glory  floats  above. 
The  inmost  and  the  utmost  faint  from  sight, 
Forever  secret  in  their  veil  of  light. 

Be  not  too  hasty  in  vour  flow,  vou  rhymes, 
For  Margaret  is  in  her  garden  bower ; 

Delay  to  ring,  you  soft  cathedral  chimes, 
And  tell  not  out  too  soon  the  noontide  hour ; 

For  one  draws  nearer  to  vour  ancient  town, 

On  the  green  mount  down  settled  like  a  crown. 

He  journeyed  on,  and,  as  he  neared  the  gate, 
He  met  with  one  to  whom  he  named  the  maid. 

Inquiring  of  her  welfare,  and  her  state. 

And  of  the  matron  in  whose  house  she  stayed. 

**  The  maiden  dwelt  there  yet,"  the  townsman  said ; 

"  But,  for  the  ancient  lady,  —  she  was  dead.*' 

He  further  said,  she  was  but  little  known, 

Although  reputed  to  be  very  fair. 
And  little  seen  (so  much  she  dwelt  alone) 

But  with  her  nurse  at  stated  morning  prayer ; 
So  seldom  passed  her  sheltering  garden  wall. 
Or  left  the  gate  at  quiet  evening  fall. 

Flow  softly,  rhymes  —  his  hand  is  on  the  door ; 

Ring  out,  ye  noonday  bells,  his  welcoming  — 
*'  He  went  out  rich,  but  he  roturnetli  poor ;  " 

And  strong — now  something  bowed  with  suflferinjr  ; 
And  on  his  brow  are  traced  long  furrowed  lines. 
Earned  in  the  fight  with  pirate  Algerincs. 

Her  aged  nurse  comes  hobbling  at  his  call ; 

Lifts  up  her  withered  hand  in  dull  surprise. 
And,  tottering,  leads  him  through  the  pillared  hall ; 

**  What !  come  at  last  to  bless  my  lady's  eyes  I 


While,  imder  tlie  green  1 

She  sang  unto  herself. 
His  footsteps  till  she  tur 
Her  guest  with  guileless 
But  800D  she  koew  him, 

Aud  put  her  gcotle  ha 
And  leaned  her  fair  chee 

As  long  ago  upon  the  ' 
As  long  ago  she  did  in  tt 
When  heaving  waters  lull 
So  then  he  kissed  her,  as 

And,  proudly  parting  I 
He  said  :  "  I  did  not  thir 

So  fair  a  woman,"  — b 
The  dee[)-toned  voice  thn 
And.  hearing  it,  she  turn< 
Wejit,  —  for  an  impress  o 

The  stamp  of  feelings  s 
His  voice  was  calmer  now 

Not  like  the  voice  long 
She  felt  strange  sorrow  ai 
Grief  for  the  change,  joy 
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It  was  all  one  in  his  contented  sight 

As  though  she  were  a  cliild,  till  suddenly, 

Waked  of  the  chimes  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night 
He  fell  to  thinking  how  the  urgency 

Of  Fate  had  dealt  with  him,  and  could  but  sigh 

For  those  best  things  wherein  she  passed  him  by. 

Down  the  long  river  of  life  how,  cast  adrift, 
She  urged  him  on,  still  on,  to  sink  or  swim ; 

And  all  at  once,  as  if  a  veil  did  lift. 

In  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  and  bare  to  him 

The  want  in  his  deep  soul,  he  looked,  was  dumb. 

And  knew  himself,  and  knew  his  time  was  come. 

In  the  dead  time  of  the  night  his  soul  did  sound 
The  dark  sea  of  a  trouble  unforeseen, 

For  that  one  sweet  that  to  his  life  was  bound 
Had  turned  into  a  want  —  a  miserv  keen  : 

Was  born,  was  grown,  and  wounded  sorely  cried 

All  'twixt  the  midnight  and  the  morning  tide. 

He  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  took  this  thing 
And  cast  it  from  him  with  a  man's  strong  hand ; 

And  that  next  morn,  with  no  sweet  altering 
Of  mien,  beside  the  maid  he  took  his  stand. 

And  copied  his  past  self  till  ebbing  day 

Paled  its  deep  western  blush,  and  died  away. 

And  then  he  told  her  that  he  must  depart 
Upon  the  morrow,  with  the  earliest  light ; 

And  it  displeased  and  pained  her  at  the  heart. 
And  she  went  out  to  hide  her  from  his  sight 

Aneath  the  cedar  trees,  where  dusk  was  deep. 

And  be  apart  from  him  awhile  to  weep 

And  to  lament,  till,  suddenly  aware 

Of  steps,  she  started  up  as  fain  to  flee. 
And  met  him  in  the  moonlight  pacing  there. 


joa  THE  TWO  MARGARETS. 

Who  questioned  willi  her  why  her  tears  might  be. 
Till  slie  (lid  answer  him,  all  reil  for  fchumc. 
"  Kind  sir,  I  wyep  —  the  wanting  of  a  name." 

'■  A  name  !  "  quoth  he,  amt  6ight?iL     "  I  never  knew 
Thy  lather's  name ;  bnt  many  a  stalwart  youtb 

Would  give  thee  his,  dear  child,  and  his  lovo  too. 
And  <!Oimt  himself  a  liappy  man  TorstKitl). 

Is  there  noue  here  who  thy  kind  thought  hath  won  ?  " 

But  &he  did  falter,  and  mode  answer,  "  None.*' 

Then,  as  in  father-like  and  kindly  mood, 

lie  said,  "  Dear  daughter,  it  wonld  please  me  well 

To  sec  tliee  weil ;  for  know  it  is  not  good 
That  a  fair  woman  thna  alone  should  dwell." 

She  said,  *'  I  am  content  it  shonUI  be  so. 

If  when  yon  journey  I  may  with  you  go." 

This  when  he  heard,  he  thought,  right  sitJt  at  heart 
Must  I  withstand  myself,  and  also  ttiee? 

Thou,  also  thou  !  must  nobly  do  tliy  part ; 
That  honor  leads  thee  on  which  holds  back  me. 

No,  thou  sweet  woman  ;  by  love's  great  increase, 

I  will  reject  thee  for  thy  truer  peace. 

Then  said  he,  "  Lady !  —  look  upon  my  face ; 

Consider  well  this  scar  upon  my  brow ; 
I  have  had  all  misfortune  but  disgrace ; 

I  do  not  look  for  marriage  blessings  now. 
Be  not  thy  gratitude  deceived.     I  know 
Thou  think'at  it  is  thy  duty  —  I  will  go  \ 

"  I  read  thy  meaning,  and  I  go  from  hence, 

Skilled  in  the  reason  ;  tliough  tny  heart  be  nidei 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  gentle  innocence. 
Nor  take  advantage  of  thy  gratitude, 

But  think,  while  yet  the  light  these  eyes  shall  bleoB, 

The  more  for  tla-c  —  of  woman's  noblencM." 
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Faultless  and  fair,  all  in  the  moony  light, 

As  one  ashamed,  she  looked  upon  the  ground, 

And  her  white  raiment  glistened  in  his  sight. 
And  hark  !  the  vesper  chimes  began  to  sound, 

Then  lower  yet  she  drooped  her  young,  pure  cheek, 

And  still  was  she  ashamed,  and  could  not  speak. 

A  swarm  of  bells  from  that  old  tower  overhead. 
They  sent  their  message  sifting  through  the  bough 

Of  cedars ;  when  they  ceased  his  lady  said, 
"  Pray  you  forgive  me,"  and  her  lovely  brows 

She  lifted,  standing  in  her  moonlit  place, 

And  one  short  moment  looked  him  in  the  face. 

Then  straight  he  cried,  "  O  sweetheart,  think  all  one 
As  no  word  yet  were  said  between  us  twain, 

And  know  thou  that  in  this  I  yield  to  none  — 
I  love  thee,  sweetheart,  love  thee  !  "  so  full  fain, 

While  she  did  leave  to  silence  all  her  part. 

He  took  the  gleaming  whiteness  to  his  heart  — 

The  white-robed  maiden  with  the  wai*m  white  throat. 
The  sweet  white  brow,  and  locks  of  umber  flow. 

Whose  murmuring  voice  was  soft  as  rock-dove*s  note, 
Entreating  him,  and  saying,  ''  Do  not  go  ! " 

"  I  will  not,  sweetheart;  nay,  not  now,"  quoth  he, 

'*  By  faith  and  troth,  I  think  thou  art  for  me ! " 

And  so  she  won  a  name  that  eventide, 

Which  he  gave  gladly,  but  would  ne'er  bespeak. 

And  she  became  the  rough  sea-captain's  bride, 
Matcliing  her  dimples  to  his  sunburnt  cheek  ; 

And  chasing  from  his  voice  the  touch  of  care, 

That  made  her  weep  when  first  she  heard  it  there. 

One  year  tliere  was,  fulfilled  of  happiness. 

But  O  !  it  went  so  fast,  too  fast  away. 
Then  came  that  trouble  which  full  oft  doth  bless  — 


All  her  most  duteous  love  und  converse  awoet. 
Till  siiiDiuer  darkness  settled  deep  and  diui< 
And  dew  from  bending  lenves  dropt  down  od  him.  ] 
Tlie  flowers  sent  forth  their  nightly  odors  faiut  — 

Thiclc  leaves  shut  out  the  starlight  overhead  : 
While  he  tolfl  over,  as  hy  sti-oug  eunstruint 

Drawn  on,  her  childish  life  on  shipboard  led. 
And  beuuteoiis  youth,  since  first  lov  kneeling  tbei 
With  foldud  hands  she  lisped  her  evening  prayer. 
Then  be  I'emembered  bow,  beneath  tjie  shade, 

She  wooed  him  to  her  witli  her  lovely  words. 
While   flowers   were  closing,   leaves  in  uoonl^ 
played. 

And  in  dark  nooks  withdrew  the  silent  birds. 
So  pondered  he  that  night  in  twilight  dim, 
While  dew  from  bending  leaves  dropt  down  on  biaj 
The  flowers  sent  forth  their  nightly  odors  faiut  — 

When,  in  the  darkness  waiting,  he  saw  on 
To  whom  lie  said  —  "  How  farcth  ray  sweet  «.!nt?4 

Who  answered  —  "  She  Imth  borne  to  you  k  son  ;^ 
Then,  turning,  left  him,  —  and  the  father  said, 
"  God  rain  down  blessings  on  his  welcome  head  !  '^| 
But,  Margaret !  —  »he  never  saw  the  child. 


MARGARET  IN  THE  XEBEC,  505 

Woe  and  alas  !  —  the  times  of  sorrow  come, 

And  make  us  doubt  if  we  were  ever  glad ! 
So  utterly  that  inner  voice  is  dumb, 

Whose  music  through  our  happ}'  days  we  had  ! 
So,  at  the  touch  of  grief,  without  our  will, 
The  sweet  voice  drops  from  us,  and  all  is  still. 
Woe  and  alas  !  for  the  sea-captain's  wife  — 

That  Margaret  who  in  the  Xebec  played  — 
She  spent  upon  his  knee  her  baby  life ; 

Her  slumbering  head  upon  his  breast  she  laid. 
How  shall  he  learn  alone  his  years  to  pass  ? 
How  in  the  empty  house  ?  —  woe  and  alas ! 
She  died,  and  in  the  aisle,  the  minster  aisle, 

They  made  her  grave  ;  and  there,  with  fond  intent. 
Her  husband  raised,  his  sorrow  to  beguile, 

A  very  fair  and  stately  monument : 
Her  tomb  (the  careless  vergers  show  it  yet). 
The  mariner's  wife,  his  love,  his  Margaret. 
A  woman's  figure,  with  the  eyelids  closed. 

The  quiet  head  declined  in  slumber  sweet; 
Upon  an  anchor  one  fair  hand  reposed. 

And  a  long  ensign  folded  at  her  feet. 
And  carved  upon  the  bordering  of  her  vest 
The  motto  of  her  house  —  "  ^c  gibctb  iW." 
There  is  an  ancient  window  richlv  fraujrht 

And  fretted  with  all  hues  most  rich,  most  bright, 
And  in  its  upper  tracery  enwrought 

An  olive-branch  and  dove  wide-winged  and  whit< 
An  emblem  meet  for  her,  the  tender  dove, 
Her  heavenly  peace,  her  duteous  earthly  love. 
Amid  heraldic  shields  and  banners  set, 

In  twisted  knots  and  wildlv-tanjrled  bands, 
Crimson  and  green,  and  gold  and  violet. 

Fall  softly  on  the  snowy  sculptured  hands ; 
And,  when  the  sunshine  comes,  full  sweetly  rest 
The  dove  and  olive-branch  upon  her  breast. 


~  Wlieie  meadow  graaa  is  deep? 
'ibe  wliiUi  liiuib  MeRto  but  folluwetb  41 

Follow  tUe  clean  wliile  sh«op. 
The  dear  wliilo  lady  in  .voii  higb  tower, 

She  Loitrkeuetl)  ut  hvt  sleep. 

All  in  long  grasB  the  piper  Btnndet 

Goodly  and  gruvu  in  he  ; 
Outsidt!  the  lower,  at  iliiwn  of  day. 

The  notes  of  his  pipe  riug  free. 
A  thought  froiii  his  heart  ik>lh  reach  to  hetst 

"  Couie  down,  0  hidy  !  to  roe.'* 

She  lifts  her  Uead,  she  dous  her  gown: 

Ah  !  the  lady  is  fail' ; 
She  ties  the  girdle  oa  her  waist, 

And  hinds  her  flftxeti  Imir, 
Aod  down  she  sleali^th,  down  and  duwili 

Down  the  turret  stair. 

Behold  hiin  !     With  the  flock  hi:  wous 

Along  you  graas^'  lea. 
"My  shepherd  lord,  my  shepherd  love. 

What  wilt  thou,  then,  with  ine? 
My  heart  is  gone  out  of  my  hreuat, 

And  foUowetb  on  to  thee." 
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II  tlif  pipci  lUntU." —  t^igc  j06. 
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''  Albeit  the  meads  are  wide. 
Oh  !  well  is  me,"  she  saith  when  day 
Draws  on  to  eventide. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  shepherd's  voice.    Oh,  sweet ! 

Iler  tears  drop  down  like  rain. 
"  Take  now  this  crook,  my  chosen,  my  fere, 

And  tend  the  flock  full  fain  ; 
Feed  them,  O  lady,  and  lose  not  one. 

Till  I  shall  come  again.*' 

Right  soft  her  speech  :  ''  My  will  is  thine, 

And  my  reward  thy  grace  I  " 
Gone  are  his  footsteps  over  the  hill, 

Withdrawn  his  goodly  face  ; 
The  mournful  dusk  begins  to  gather. 

The  daylight  wanes  apace. 

HI. 

On  sunny  slopes,  ah  !  long  the  lady 

Feedeth  her  flock  at  noon  ; 
She  leads  it  down  to  drink  at  eve 

Where  the  small  rivulets  croon. 
All  night  her  locks  are  wet  with  dew 

Her  eves  ontwatch  the  moon. 

Bevond  the  hills  her  voice  is  heard, 

She  sings  when  life  doth  wane : 
'*  My  longing  heart  is  full  of  love. 

Nor  shall  my  watch  be  vain. 
My  shepherd  lord,  I  see  him  not, 

But  he  will  come  again." 


ABOVE  THE   CLOUDS. 

And  can  this  be  mv  own  world? 

'Tis  all  gold  and  snow. 
Save  where  the  scarlet  waves  are  hurled 


LOVE'S  Tin 

In  tlie  niglit  sIj 

In  tlie  night 

While  the  mooi 

And  the  brat 

Twaa  lay  life  ( 

Hose  tlie  yea 

In  the  world's  | 

Cradled  like  i 

111  the  nigh    I  s 

By  the  misty 

All  the  weft  hei 

With  a  aacrec 

Ah!  she  wept  m 

Lulling  tears 

Then  she  wove  i 

And  her  web  1 

Of  my  life  she  n 

I  must  weep  — 

But  your  name  c 

And  your  love 


GIVE  US  LOVE  AND  GIVE  US  PEACE,   509 

Ay,  his  deed, 
Sweetest  in  story,  who  the  dusk  profound 
Of  Hades  Hooded  with  entrancing  sound, 
Music's  own  tears,  was  failure.     Doth  it  read 
Therefore  the  worse?     Ah,  no!  so  much  to  dare, 

He  fronts  the  regnant  Darkness  on  its  throne.  — 
So  much  to  do ;  impetuous  even  there. 

He  pours  out  love's  disconsolate  sweet  moan  — 
He  wins  ;  hut  few  for  that  his  deed  recall : 
Its  power  is  in  the  look  which  costs  him  all. 


GIVE  US  LOVE  AND  GIVE   US  PEACE. 

One  morninjj,  oh  !  so  earlv,  mv  belovdd,  mv  beloved. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  blithely,  as  if  never  they 

would  cease ; 
'Twas  a  thrush  sang  in  my  garden,  "  Hear  the  story, 
hear  the  story  !  " 

And  the  lark  sang,  '*  Give  us  glory ! 
And  the  dove  said,  *'  Give  us  peace  ! 

Then  I  listened,  oh !  so  earlv,  mv  beloved,  mv  be- 

lovdd. 
To  that  murnuir  from  the  woodland  of  the  dove,  my 

dear,  the  dove ; 
When  the  nightingale  came  after,  '*  Give  us  fame  to 
sw^eeten  dutv !  " 

When  the  wren  sang,  "  Give  us  l)cauty  !  " 
She  made  answer,  '*  Give  us  love  I  " 

Sweet  is  spring,  and  sweet  the  morning,  my  belovdd, 

my  belovM  :  [the  year's  increase. 

Now  for  us  doth  spring,  doth  morning,  wait  upon 

And  my  prayer  goes  up,  *'  Oh,  give  us,  crowned  in 

youth  with  marriage  glory. 

Give  for  all  our  life's  dear  story. 
Give  us  love,  and  give  us  peace  I  " 


THE  DAYS  WtTHOUT  jiLLOY. 


THE    HAYS  WITIIOITT  AI.l.OY. 

When  T  ait  on  iiinrket>c]nj>t  niniil  \\yf  comtTs  fliid 
tlie  gufi'B. 
Oh  I  full  oft  I  have  a  vieion  of  the  dnys  wUliDiit 
alloy. 
And  a  sliip  comos  uj)  the  river  with  a  Jolly  gang  ot 
tow  era, 
And  a  "  piiH'e  hanVt,  piiU'i!  hnul'i:,  yoy  I  lieave. 
hoy !  " 
There  is  busy  tnlk  around  me.  nil  about  mine  e&rs  It 
huiiimeth, 
But  the  wooden  wharveB  I  look  on,  and  sv  iJnndng, 
heaving  buoy. 
For  'tis  lidetiroii  in  the  rivcv,  and  Hhc  t^oaiL'tli  —  oti, 
she  Cometh  I 


ON  THE  ROCKS  BY  ABERDEEN. 
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THE  LEAVES  OF  LTGN  ALOES. 

Drop,  drop  from  the  leaves  of  lign  aloes, 
O  honey-dew  !  drop  from  the  tree. 

Float  up  though  your  clear  river  shallows, 
White  lilies,  beloved  of  the  bee. 

Let  the  people,  O  Queen  !  say,  and  bless  thee, 
Her  bounty  drops  soft  as  the  dew, 

And  spotless  in  honor  confess  thee. 
As  lilies  are  spotless  in  hue. 

On  the  roof  stands  3on  white  stork  awaking. 
His  feathers  flush  rosy  the  while. 

For,  lo!  from  the  blushing  east  breaking. 
The  sun  sheds  the  bloom  of  his  smile. 

Let  them  l)oast  of  thy  word,  "  It  is  certain  ; 

We  doubt  it  no  more,"  let  them  say, 
"  Than  to-morrow  that  night's  dusky  curtain 

Shall  roll  back  its  folds  for  the  day." 


ON   THE   ROCKS  BY  ABERDEEN. 

On  the  rocks  by  Aberdeen, 
Where  the  whislin'  wave  had  been 
As  I  wandered  and  at  e'en 

Was  eerie ; 
There  I  saw  thee  sailing  west. 
And  I  ran  with  joy  opprest  — 
Ay,  and  took  out  all  my  best,  • 
My  dearie. 

Then  I  busked  mysel'  wi'  speed. 
And  the  neighbors  cried  '*  What  need? 
Tis  a  lass  in  any  weed 
Aye  bonny ! 


FEATHERS  AM3  MOSS. 


Now  my  hesrt,  my  heart  is  e&ir: 
^Vliftt's  the  }^ock1,  though  I  he  fair, 
For  thoii'lt  neii'er  sen  mo  mair, 
Man  Jolinnis  I 


FEATHERS   AXD  MOSS. 

rni::  mnrten  flew  to  the  tliK'h'R  QOBt, 

Feuthera  !tn<<  mcse,  aikI  u  wiwp  uf  lisy  : 
'Th(!  arrow  it  sped  tolhy  brown  uiiilc'stireut; 

Low  ill  thu  broom  ift  thy  wnt<^  to-duy." 
'  Lii'st  IhoH  low,  lave?  low  in  the  liroom? 

FeHlhers  nod  moss,  aod  n  wiip  of  bay, 
U'lirm  the  whiti!  itg^nt  till  1  It-iim  hiH  d<Mim." 

Sho  bcnleth  lisr  irings,  tuid  Avay,  awa;. 


A    WOOING  SONG,  513 

THE   (iYPSY'S  SELLING   SONG. 

My  good  man  —  he's  an  old,  old  man, 

And  my  good  man  got  a  fall, 
To  buv  me  a  bar«rain  so  fast  he  ran 
When  he  heard  the  gypsies  call : 
"  Buy,  bu}-  brushes. 
Baskets  wrought  o'  rushes. 
Buy  them,  buy  them,  take  them,  try  them, 
Buy,  dames  all." 

Mv  old  man,  he  has  monev  and  land, 

And  a  young,  young  wife  am  I. 
T^t  him  put  the  penny  in  my  white  hand 
When  he  hears  tiie  gypsies  cry ; 
*'Buv,  buv  laces. 
Veils  to  screen  your  faces. 
Buy  them,  buy  them,  take  and  try  them. 
Buy,  maids,  buy." 


A   WOOING  SOXG. 

My  fair  lady's  a  dear,  dear  lady  — 

1  walked  bv  her  side  to  woo. 
In  a  garden  alley,  so  sweet  and  shady, 
She  answered,  *'  I  love  not  you, 
John.  John  Brady," 
Quoth  my  dear  lady, 
'*  Pray  now,  pray  now.  go  your  way  now. 
Do,  John,  do." 

Yet  mv  fiiir  ladv's  mv  own,  own  ladv. 

For  I  passed  another  day  ; 
While  making  her  moan,  she  sat  all  alone, 
And  thus,  and  thus  did  she  sav: 
*'  John,  John  Bradv," 
Quoth  my  dear  lady, 
*'  Do  now,  do  now,  once  more  woo  now, 
Pray,  John,  pray  !  " 
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SLEEP  AND  TIME. 
"  Wake,  hiiillic,  wnkf !  the  crofts  arc  oitt; 

Wake  !  "  said  the  knigbt,  "  be  quick  1 
For  higli  street,  bye  strt-el.  over  l!;e  town 

They  fight  with  poker  iiinl  wtick." 
Said  the  wquiie,  "  A  llghl  ao  (ell  vrsis  oe'er 

In  nil  tliy  Imillinnivk." 
Wliat  said  the  old  clock  ill  tlic  tOw«r? 
"Tiok,  tick,  tiokl" 

'•  Wake,  daughter,  wake  !  Uio  lioiir  dmw»  on  ; 

Wake,"  quoth  the  duDiei  "i>e  (jiiickl 
The  meats  are  atit,  tho  gui^stti  are  coming. 

The  fiddler  Wftxiug  hia  atiok." 
She  said,  "  The  hridrgronm  waititig  nrid  wniting 

To  see  thy  face  i§  Bick."         


AT  ONE  AGAIN. 
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"  For  oh  !  she  has  a  sweet  toDgue, 
Aud  eeii  that  look  down, 

A  gold  girdle  for  her  waist, 
And  a  purple  gown. 

She  has  a  good  word  forbye 
Fra  a'  folk  in  tlie  town." 


LIKE  A  LAVEROCK  IN  THE  LIFT. 

It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye, 
All  the  world  and  we  too,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay. 
Like  a  laverock  in  tbe  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride ! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his  side. 

What's  the  world,  my  lass,  mj'  love  !  —  what  can  it  do  ? 
I  am  thine,  aud  thou  art  mine  ;  life  is  sweet  aud  new. 
If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  by. 
For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  we'll  try. 

Like  a  laverock  m  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride ! 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  me  thy  man  ;  now  the  song  begins  * 
•'All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart  wins." 

When  the  darker  days  come,  and  no  sun  will  shine. 
Thou  shalt  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  I'll  dry  thine. 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  while  the  world's  away. 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding-day. 


AT  ONE  AGAIN. 

I.       NOONDAY. 

Two  angry  men  —  in  heat  they  sever. 
And  one  goes  home  by  a  harvest  field  :  — 

''Hope's  nouirht,"  quoth  h3,  "  and  vain  endeavor; 
"  I  said  and  say  it,  I  wiii  not  yield ! 


;i6  ^r  ONE  AGAIN. 

"  As  for  thia  wrong,  no  ail  cam  mend  It. 

The  boud  is  Bhiver'U  thul  held  \»  twain  ; 
Old  frienda  we  l«,  bol  law  iiiiiKt.  tnd  it, 

Whetln:!-  for  loss  or  wUetliet'  for  gain. 

"  Yon  slreani  ia  sniuU  —  foil  itlow  its 
But  wmoiiig  ia  eweeti  bnt  rigbt  is  lliii: ; 

And  slioal  o(  trout,  or  wUlHwy  buiiiling  — 
Tbougb  Law  l»  oo«»tI>'  —  FU  prove  Ibein  mini 


"  His  strawlierrj?  cow  slipped  loose  h«r  t*tber. 

And  troil  the  best  of  my  barley  down ; 
His  little  laasea  at  play  tO);oltirr 

I'luck'd  ih<;  poppies  my  boye  had  grown. 

"  WUal  then — Whyiianglil!  A'Ae  lao.k'd  of  riinson 
And  ilipy  —  my  liltlw  ones  nisUih  tliuni  well;  — 
But  this—  Na$  ^.ifemw  IWMitofr. 


AT  ONE  AGAIN. 
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Withdrawn  in  shadow,  he  thioketh  over 

Harsh  thoughts,  the  fruit-laden  trees  among. 

Till  pheasants  call  their  young  to  cover. 
And  cushats  coo  them  a  nursery  song. 

And  flocks  of  ducks  forsake  their  sedges. 
Wending  home  to  the  wide  barn-door, 

And  loaded  wains  between  the  hedges 
Slowly  creep  to  his  threshing  floor  — 

Slowly  creep.     And  his  tired  senses. 
Float  him  over  the  magic  stream, 

To  a  world  where  Fancy  recompenses 

Vengeful  thoughts,^  with  a  troubled  dream  ! 


III.       THR   DREAM. 

What's  this?  a  wood?  —  What's  that?  one  calleth, 
Calleth  and  crveth  in  mortal  dread  — 

He  hears  men  strive  —  then  somewhat  falleth  !  — 
*'  Help  me,  neigh lK)r  —  I'm  hard  bestead." 

The  dream  is  strong  —  the  voice  he  knoweth  — 
But  when  he  would  run,  his  feet  are  fast, 

And  death  lies  beyond,  and  no  man  goeth 
To  help,  and  he  says  the  time  is  past. 

His  feet  are  held,  and  he  shakes  all  over,  — 

Nay  —  the}'  are  free  —  he  has  found  the  place  — 

Green  boughs  are  gather'd  —  what  is't  the}*  cover?  — 
**  I  pray  you,  look  on  the  dead  man's  face  ; 

You  that  stand  by,"  he  saith,  and  cowers  — 

"  Man,  or  Angel,  to  guard  the  dead 
With  shadowy  spear,  and  a  brow  that  lowers. 

And  wing-[)oints  reared  in  the  gloom  o'erhead. — 


Though  parish  fcude  anij 
O  pitiful  eight —  1  see 

If  wc  fell  out,  'twas  but 

Aft«r  long  Bhioing  1  O 

What  —  dead  ?  —  why,  mi 

Alt  dead  —  ere  a  friend  • 


OvEK  his  head  the  chafer 
Under  his  feet  shut  dai: 

Waken,  man !  tlie  enemy 
Thy  Deighbor,  counted  . 

He  can  not  waken — and  fi) 

The  enemy  comes  with  V 
He  looks  for  nav,  bis  hear 

His  thoughts  are  bitter  - 

He  fronts  tlie  seat,  —  the  ( 
A  spell  that  his  footstep 

But  one  in  the  garden  of  h 
The  dreamer  hears  it,  ai 
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Sweetest  Mercy,  your  mother  taught  you 
All  uses  and  cares  that  to  maids  belong  ; 

Apt  scholar  to  read  and  to  sew  she  thought  you  — 
She  did  not  teach  you  that  tender  song  — 

"  The  lady  sang  in  her  charmed  bower, 
Sheltered  and  safe  under  roses  blown  — 

*  Storm  cannot  touch  me,  hail,  nor  shower, 
Where  all  alone  I  sit,  all  alone. 

My  boicer!     The  fair  Fay  ticined  it  round  me; 

Care  nor  trouble  can  pierce  it  through; 
But  once  a  sigh  from  the  warm,  world  found  me 

Between  two  leaves  that  were  bent  with  deiv. 

And  day  to  night,  and  night  to  morrow. 
Though  soft  as  slumber  the  long  hours  tcore 

Hook  for  my  dower  of  love,  of  sorrow  — 
Is  there  no  more  —  no  more  —  no  more  }  * 

Give  her  the  sun-sweet  light,  and  duly 
To  walk  in  shadow,  nor  chide  her  part ; 

Give  her  the  rose,  and  trulv,  trulv  — 
To  wear  its  thorn  with  a  patient  heart  — 

Misty  as  dreams  the  moonbeam  lyeth 

Chequered  and  faint  on  her  charmt^d  floor ; 

The  ladv  sinoreth,  the  ladv  sigheth  — 
Is  there  no  more  —  no  more  —  no  more  !  " 


VI.       LOVERS. 


A  CRASH  of  boughs  !  —  one  through  them  breaking  ! 

Mercv  is  startled,  and  fnin  would  flv. 
But  e*en  as  she  turns,  hor  steps  o'ertnkinix* 

He  pleads  with  her —  '*•  Mercy,  it  is  but  1 1 " 


530  AT  Qfm  AGAm. 

• '  Merey  I "  he  tou<>tie«  Uer  band  nnhEddvii  — 
'•  The  air  is  Imlroy,  I  i>n.y  yoa  »tnY  — 

Mercy  V  "     Her  itowucast  eyes  are  liktdcDi 
Anil  never  a  word  e\\e  lias  to  nay. 

Till  clusiT  ilrawn,  her  prieon'd  Qiigcra 

He  taken  to  his  lipa  with  »  yeimiiug  atroug; 

And  she  Tntirmnni  lovr,  Ihul,  lutn  (lUu  linger*, 
Hei  mutlier  niU  niuit  her,  and  think  hci-  Euug. 

"  Good  niothtT  i«  hImi,  thi'^u  liDudr  duly 

The  lightest  wi»>h  Id  lier  hcai't  thnt  stlre: 
But  there  is  a  Ixxid  yet  doarui-  truly. 
And  there  la  a  luvv  Uiitt  jiiUMcth  \u:rf. 

Mercy.  Mercy  1 "     Uet  heaj't  attendeth  — 

Love's  liirthduy  bluwh  uu  bur  hrnw  lies  «wiT«t ; 
She  turnH  hur  fneo  when  his  ovn  b^^^eft^^ 


NOTES. 


**  Thi  Drbamb  iHAT  Came  Trus." 

Page  199. 

This  story  I  first  wrote  in  prose,  and  it  was  published  some  y^ars 
axo. 

•*  A  Story  op  Doom." 

Page  271. 

The  name  of  the  patriarch's  wife  is  intended  to  bo  pronounced 
Nigh-loi-ya. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Xoah  —  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhct  — I  have  called 
Japhet  the  youngest  (bt'cause  bo  is  always  named  last),  and  have 
supposed  that,  in  the  genealogies  where  he  is  called  "Japbet  the 
elder,"  be  muy  have  received  the  epithet  because  by  that  time  there 
were  younger  Japhuts 

Page  324.    . 

The  quivering  butterflies  in  companies, 
That  slowly  crept  adowu  the  sandy  marge, 
Like  Htinff  crocus  btds. 

This  beautiful  comparison  is  taken  from  *'  The  Naturalist  on  the 
River  Amazon."  "  VuHt  numbers  of  orange-colored  butterfiies  con* 
gregnUHi  on  the  moiiit  Minds.  Thoy  assembled  in  densely-packed 
matu»e«,  eomotimcA  two  or  three  yards  in  circumference,  their  wings 
all  held  in  an  upri((ht  |K>flitlon,  so  that  the  sands  looked  aa  though 
variegated  with  betU  of  croctueg." 

••  Uladtb  and  nxR  Island." 
Pa^e  366. 

The  woman  i*  Tmnuri nation;  she  is  brooding  over  what  she  brought 
forth. 

The  two  purple  peaka  represent  the  domains  of  Poetry  and  of  His- 
tory. 

The  girl  is  Fancy. 

"  WlNSTANLET." 

Page  402. 

This  ballad  was  intended  to  be  one  of  a  set.  and  was  read  to  the 
children  In  the  National  Bchools  at  Sherbomo,  Dorsetshire,  in  order  to 
discover  whfther,  if  the  actions  of  a  hero  were  simply  and  plainly 
narratetl,  English  children  would  lilce  to  learn  the  verses,  n>cordiBg 
them  by  heart,  as  their  forefathers  did. 
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